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LETTER I 

MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

Wed, Night, July iz, 

I WRITE, my dearest cieature, I cannot but write, to 
express my concern on your dejection. Let me beseech 
you, my charming excellence, let me beseech you, not 
to give way to it. 

Comfort yourself, on the contrary, in the triumphs of 
a virtue unsullied? a will wholly faultless. Who could 
have withstood the trials that you have surmounted ? — 
Your cousin Morden will soon come. He will see 
justice done you, I make no doubt, as well with regard 
to what concerns youi person as your estate. And many 
happy days may you yet see ; and much good may you 
still do, if you will not heighten unavoidable accidents 
into guilty despondency. 

But why, my dear, this pining solicitude continued 
after a reconciliation with relations as unworthy as im- 
placable ; whose wills are governed by an all-grasping 
brother, who finds his account in keeping the breach 

VOL. VII. B 
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open ? On this over-solicitude it is now plnin to me, 
that the vilest of men built all his schemes. He saw 
that you thirsted after it beyond all reason for hope. 
The view, the hope, I own, cxtiemely desirable, had 
your family been Chiistians: or even had they been 
Pagans who had had bowels. 

I shall send this short letter [I am obliged to make 
it a short one] by yotin^ Rogers, as we call him ; the 
fellow I sent to you to Hampstead; an innocent, though 
pragmatical rustic. Admit him, I pray you, into your 
presence, that he may leport to me how you look, and 
how you are. 

Ml. Hickman should attend you; but I apprehend, 
that all his motions, and mine own too, are watched by 
the execrable wretch : and indeed his are by an agent 
of mine ; for I own, that I am so apprehensive of his 
plots and revenge, now I know that he has intercepted 
my vehement letters against him, that he is the subject 
of my dreams, as well as of my waking fears. 


My mother, at my earnest importunity, has just given 
me leave to write, and to receive your letters-— but 
fastened this condition upon the concession, that your’s 
must be undei cover to Mr. Hickman, [this with a 
view, I suppose, to gh'e him consideration with me]; 
and upon this further condition, that slie is to see all 
wc write. — ‘ When girls are set upon a point,* she toUl 
one who told me again, ‘ it is bettor for a mother, if 
possible, to make herself of their party, than to oppose 
them ; since there will be then hopes that she will still 
hold the reins in her own hands.* 

Pray let me know what the people arc with whom 
you lodge? — Shall I send Mrs. Townsend to direct 
you to lodgings either more safe or more convenient 
for you? 
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Be pleased to write to me by Rogers ; who will \yait 
on you foi your answer, at your own time. 

Adieu, my dearest creature. Comfort yourself, as you 
would in the like unhappy circumstances comfort 
Your own 

Anna Howe. 


LETTER II 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE 

Thurhday, July 13. 

I AM extremely concerned, my dear Miss Howe, for 
being primarily the occasion of the appiehensions you 
have of this wicked man’s vindictive attempts. What a 

wide-spreading error is mine ! 

If I find that he sets on foot any machination against 
you, or against Mi. Hickman, I do assure you I will 
consent to prosecute him, although I were suie I should 
not survive my first appearance at the bar he should be 
arraigned at. 

I own the justice of your mother’s arguments on that 
subject ; but must say, that I think there are circum- 
stances in my particular case, which wiU excuse me, 
although on a slighter occasion than that you are appre- 
hensive of I should decline to appear against him. I 
have said, that I may one day enter more particularly 

into this argument. r u a 

Your messenger has now indeed seen me. i talked 
with him on the cheat put upon him at Hampstead : 
and am sorry to have reason to say, that had n^ the 
poor young man been very simple, and very self ■^sufficient, 
he had not been so grossly deluded. Mrs. Bevis has 
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the same plea to make for herself. A good-n:iturccl, 
tlioughtless woman ; not used to conveise with so vile and 
so specious a deceiver as him, who made his advantage 
of both these shallow creatures. 

I think I cannot be more private than where I urn. 
I hope I am safe. All the risque I run, is in going out, 
and returning from moining-prayers; which I have two 
or three times ventuied to do ; once at ]jincoln’s-inn 
chapel, at eleven; once at St. Dunstan’s, Fleet-street, 
at seven in the morning,* in a chair both times ; and 
twice, at six in the morning, at the neighbouring church 
in Covent-garden. The wicked wretches I have escaped 
from, will not, I hope, come to church to look for me ; 
especially at so early prayers; and I have fi-xed ujion 
the privatest pew in the latter church to hide myself in ; 
and perhaps I may lay out a little matter in an ordinary 
gown, by way of disguise; my face half hid by my 
mob. — I am very careless, my dear, of my tipi>ear- 
ance now. Neat and clean takes up the whole of my 
attention. 

The man’s name at whose house 1 lodge, is Hmith-— 
a glove maker, as well as seller. His wife is the shoji- 
keeper. A dealer also in stockings, ribbtinds, snuff, 
and perfumes. A matron-like woman, plain-hearted, 
and prudent. The husband an honest, industrious man. 
And they live in good understanding with each other ; 
a proof with me that their hearts are right ; for where 
a mariied couple live together upon ill terms, it is a 
sign, I think, that each knows something amiss of the 
other, either with regard to temper or morals, which if 
the world knew as well as themsolves, it would perhaps 
as little like them as such people like each other. 
Happy the marriage, where neither man nor wife has 
any wilful or premeditated evil in their general conduct 

The fceven-o’clock prayers at St. Dunstan’s have been 
since discontimiecl. 
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to reproach the other with ! — ^for even persons who 
have bad hearts will have a veneration for those who 
have good ones. 

Two neat rooms, with plain, but clean furniture, on the 
first floor, are mine ; one they call the dining-room. 

There is, up another pair of stairs, a very worthy 
widow-lodger, Mrs. Lovick by name j who, although 
of low fortunes, is much respected, as Mrs. Smith 
assures me, by people of condition of her acquaintance, 
for her piety, prudence, and understanding. With her 
I propose to be well acquainted. 

I thank you, my dear, for your kind, your seasonable 
advice and consolation. I hope I shall have more grace 
given me than to despond, in the religious sense of the 
word : especially as I can apply to myself the comfort 
you give me, that neither my will, nor my incon- 
siderateness, has contributed to my calamity. But, 
nevertheless, the irreconcilableness of my relations, 
whom I love with an unabated reverence; my appre- 
hensions of fresh violences, [this wicked man, I doubt, 
will not yet let me rest) ; my being destitute of piro- 
tection ; my youth, my sex, ray unacquaintedness with 
the world, subjecting me to insults ; my reflections on 
the scandal I have given, added to the sense of the 
indignities I have received from a man, of whom I 
deserved not ill; all together will undoubtedly bring 
on the effect that cannot be undesirable to me. — The 
slower, however, perhaps from my natural good con- 
stitution; and, as I piesume to imagine, from principles 
which I hope will, in due time, and by due leflection, 
set me above the sense of all worldly disappointments. 

At present, my head is much disordered. I have 
not indeed enjoyed it with any degree of cleainess, 
since the violence done to that, and to my heart too, 
by the wicked arts of the abandoned creatures I was 
cast among. 
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I must have more conflictb. At timcH I find myself 
not subdued enough to my condition. I will welcome 
those conflicts as they come, as prohathmary ones. — 
But yet my father’s malediction — the temporal y pait 
so strangely and so liteially conijiletcd ' — I cannot, 
howevei, think, when my mind is stnm^esl — Jiut what 
is the story of Isaac, and Jacob, and Itsau, and of 
Rebekah’s cheating the latter of the blessing designed 
foi him, (m favour of Jacob,) given us for in the zytli 
chapter of Genesis? My father used, I remember, to 
enforce the doctrine deduciblc from it, on Ids cldltlren, 
by many aiguments. At least, therefore, he must believe 
there is gicat weight in the curse he has announced ; ami 
shall I not be solicitous to get it invoked, that he may 
not hereafter be grieved, for my sake, that he tlid ml 
revoke it ? 

All I will at present add, arc my thanks to your 
mothei for her indulgence to us; due compliments to 
Mr. Hickman ; and my request, that you will believe 
me to be, to _my last houi, and beyond it, if possible, 
ray beloved friend, and my dearer self (for what is now 
myself ! ) 

Your obliged and alFeclionate 

Clarissa Harluwi,. 


LETTKR HI 

MR. LOVELAClv, TO JOHN IlIT.IORl), I Sn, 

Flid.iy, July y, 

I HAVE three of thy letters at once before me to 
answer ; in each of which thou comiilainest of my 
silence ; and in one of them telJcst me, that thou canst 
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not live without I scribble to thee every day, or every 
other day at least. 

Why, then, die. Jack, if thou wilt. What heart, 
thinkest thou, can I have to write, when I have lost 
the only subjectr worth writing upon? 

Help me again to my angel, to my Claelissa ; and 
thou shalt have a letter from me, or wi'iting at least part 
of a letter, every horn-. All that tire charmer of my 
heart shall say, that will I put down. Eveiy motion, 
every air of her beloved person, every look, will I tiy 
to desci ibe ; and when she is silent, I will endeavoui 
to tell thee her thoughts, either what they are, or what 
I would have them to be — so that, having her, I shall 
never want a subject. Having lost her, my whole soul 
is a blank ; the whole ci cation round me, the elements 
above, beneath, and every thing I heboid, (for nothing 
can I enjoy,) are a blank without her. 

Oh ! return, return, thou only chaimei of my soul ! 
return to thy adoiing Lovelace! What is the light, 
what the au, what the town, what the country, what’s 
any thing, without thee ? Light, air, joy, harmony, 
in my notion, aie but parts of thee; and could 
they be all expressed in one word, that word would 
be Clarissa. 

O my beloved Clarissa, return thou then ; once 
more returm to bless thy Lovelace, who now, by the 
loss of thee, knows the value of the jewel he has 
slighted ; and rises every morning but to curse the sun 
that shines upon every body but him ! 


Well, but, Jack, ’tis a surprising thing to me, that 
the dear fugitive cannot be met with ; cannot be heard 
of. She is so poor a plottei, (for plotting is not her 
talent,) that I am confident, had I been at liberty, I 
should have found her out before now; although the 
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different emissaries I have employed about town, round 
the adjacent villages, and in Miss Howe’s vicinage, have 
hitherto failed of success. But my Lord continues so 
weak and low-spiiited, that there is no getting from him. 
I would not disoblige a man whom I think in danger still ; 
for wouldhis gout, now it has got him down, but give him, 
like a fail boxer, the rising-blow, all would be over with 
him. And heie Qiox of his fondness foi me! it ha])peiis 
at a very bad timej] he makes me sit hours together entei - 
taining him with my rogueries: (a pretty amusemeiu 
for a sick man ! ) and yet, whenever he has the gout, 
he prays night and morning with his chaplain. But 
what must his notions of religion be, who after he has 
nosed and mumbled over his responses, can give a sigh 
or groan of satisfaction, as if he thought he hatl math' 
up with Heaven; and leturn with a new appetite tt) 
my stories? — encoui aging them, by shaking Ids sides 
with laughing at them, and calling me a sad fellow, in 
such an accent as shows he takes no small delight in 
his kinsman. 

The old peer has been a sinner in his day, and 
suffers for it now : a sneaking sinner, slulitijr^ rather than 
rushing into vices, foi fear of his reputation : or, rather, 
for fear of detection, and positive proof ; for these sort 
of fellows. Jack, have no real regard for reputation. — 
Paying for what he never had, and never daring to rise 
to the joy of an enterprize at liist hand, which could 
bring him within view of a tilting, or of the honour of 
being considered as the principal man in a court of 
justice. 

To see such an old Trojan as this, just ilropping into 
the grave, which I hoped ere this would have 'been 
dug, and filled up with him ; crying out with pain, and 
grunting with weakness ; yet in the same moment crack 
his leathern face into an horrible laugh, and call a young 
sinner cliaiming vailet, encureing liim, as foimerly he 
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used to do the Italian eunuchs ; what a pieposterous, 
what an unnatural adheience to old habits ! 

My two cousins are generally piesent when I enler- 
toVi, as the old peer calls it. Those stoiies must drag 
hoinbly, that have not more heareis and applauders 
than relateis. 

Applauders ! 

Ay, Belfoid, repeat I; for although these 

girls pretend to blame me sometimes foi the facts^ 
they praise my manner, my invention, my inti epidity. — 
Besides, what other people call blame, that call I pratse : 
I ever did ; and so I very eaily dischaiged shame, that 
cold-water damper to an enterpiizing spirit. 

These aie smart gills ; they have life and wit ; and 
yesterday, upon Charlotte’s raving against me upon a 
related entei prize, I told hci, that I had had in debate 
several times, whether she were or were not too near of 
kin to me : and that it was once a moot point with me, 
whether I could not love her deaily for a month or so ; 
and perhaps it was well foi her, that anothei pretty 
little puss started up, and diveited me, just as I was 
entering upon the course. 

They all three held up their hands and eyes at once. 
But lobseived that, though the girls exclaimed against 
me, they were not so angry at this plain speaking as I 
have found my beloved upon hints so dark that I have 
wondered at her quick apprehension. 

I told Charlotte, that, gi ave as she pretended to be in 
her smiling lesentments on this declaration, I was sure I 
should not have been put to the expense of above two 
or three stratagems, (for nobody admired a good in- 
vention more than she,) could I but have disentangled 
her conscience from the embarrasses of consanguinity. 

She pretended to be highly displeased : so did her 
sister for her. I told her, that she seemed as much in 
earnest as if she had thought me so ; and dared the 
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trial. Plain ■words, I said, in these eases, were more 
shocking to their sex than gradatini actions. And I 
bid Patty not be displeased at my distinguishing her 
sister ; since I had a great respect foi her like- 
wise. 

An Italian air, in my usual careless way, a hulf- 
struggled-for kiss from me, and a shrug of the shoulder, 
by way of admiration, fiom each pretty cousin, ancl 
sad, sad fellow, fiom die old peer, attended with a 
side-shaking laugh, made us all friends. 

Theie, Jack! — Wilt thou, or wilt thou not, take 
this for a letter ? there’s quantity, I am sure. — How 
have I Idled a sheet (not a short-hand one indeed) 
without a subject ! My fellow shall take this ; for he 
is going to town. And if thou canst think tolerably ot 
such execrable stuff, I will send thee another. 


LET 7 "ER IV 

MR. LOVlsI-ACT., TO JOHN HDtrOlUl, 1 Sn, 

Six, Satiu-duy Mnniiiig, July X. 

Havr I nothing new, nothing diverting, in my whim- 
sical way, thou askest, in one of thy three letters before 
me, to entertain thee with ?--And thou tellest me, that, 
when I have least to narrate, to sjieak, in the Scottish 
phrase, I am most diverting. A pretty compliment, 
eitlier to thyself, or to me. 'Po hath indeed 1 — a sign 
that thou liast as frothy a heart as I a head. But 
canst thou suppose that this admirable woman i« not 
all, 18 not every thing with me ? Yet I dread to think 
ot her too; foi detection of all my contrivances, I 
doubt, must come next. 
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The old peer is also full of Miss Harlowe : and so 
are my cousins. He hopes I will not be such a dog 
[there’s a specimen of his peer-like dialect] as to think 
of doing dishonourably by a woman of so much merit, 
beauty, and fortune ; and he says of so good a family. 
But I tell him, that this is a string he must not touch : 
that it is a very tender point : in short, is my sore 
place ; and tliat I am afraid he would handle it too 
roughly, were I to put myself in the power of so 
ungentle an operator. 

He shakes his crazy head. He thinks all is not as 
it should be between us ; longs to have me present her 
to him as my wife ; and often tells me what great 
things he will do, additional to his former proposals ; 
and what presents he will make on the birth of the first 
child. But I hope the whole of his estate will be in 
my hands before such an event takes place. No haim 
in hoping. Jack ! Lord M. says, >tvere it not for hope, 
the heart would break. 


Eight o’clock at Midsummer, and these lazy varlet- 
esses (in full health) not come down yet to breakfast ! 
— What a confounded indecency in young ladies, to let 
a rake know that they love their beds so dearly, and, 
at the same time, where to have thein / But I’ll punish 
them — they shall breakfast with their old uncle, and 
yawn at one another as if for a wager \ while I drive 
my phaeton to Colonel Ambrose’s, who yesterday gave 
me an invitation both to breakfast and dine, on account 
of two Yorkshire nieces, celebrated toasts, who have 
been with him this fortnight past ; and who, he says, 
want to see me. So, Jack, all women do not run away 
from me, thank Heaven ! — wish I could have leave 
of my heart, sinco the dear fugitive is so ungrateful, to 
diive her out of it with anothei beauty. But who can 
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supplant her ? Who can be admitted to a place in it 
after Miss Clarissa Harlowe ? 

At my return, if I can find a subject, I will r.cribhle 
on, to oblige thee. 

My phaeton’s ready. My cousins send me word 
they are just coming down : so in spite I’ll he gone. 

Saturday Aftenmun. 

I did stay to dine with the Colonel, and his lady, and 
nieces : but I could not pass the afternoon with them, 
for the heart of me. There was enough in the jicrsons 
and faces of the two young ladies to set me upon com- 
parisons. Particular features held my attention for a few 
moments : but these served but to whet my impatience 
to find the charmer of my soul ; who, for person, for 
air, for mind, never had any equal. My hcari recoiled 
and sickened upon comparing minds and conversation. 
Pelt wit, a too-studied desire to please ; each in high 
good humour with herself ; an open-mouth all ectat ion 
in both, to show white teeth, as if the princijial e't- 
cellence ; and to invite amorous familiarity, by the 
promise of a sweet breath ; at the same time rellecting 
tacitly upon breaths arrogantly implied to he less pure. 

Once I could have borne them. 

They seemed to be disappointed that I was so soon 
able to leave them. Yet have I not at present so much 
vanity [my Clarissa has cured me of my vanity ] as to 
attribute their disappointment so much to particular 
liking of me, as to their own self-admiration. Tiiey 
looked upon me as a connoisseur in beauty. They 
would have been proud of engaging my attention, as 
such : but so affected, so flimsy-witted, mere skin-Jeeji 
beauties ! — They had looked no farther into theniKelves 
than what their glasses had enabled them to see : and 
their glasses were flattering-glasses too j for 1 tlioughl 
them passive-faced, ami spiiitless ; with eyes, however, 
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upon the hunt foi conquests, and bespeaking the atten- 
tion of otheis, in order to countenance their own. 

I believe I could, with a little pains, have given them 
life and soul, and to every feature of their faces spark- 
ling information — but my Claiissa ! — O Belford, my 
Clarissa has made me eyeless and senseless to eveiy 
other beauty ! — Do thou find her for me, as a subject 
worthy of my pen, or this shall be the last from 
Thy 

Lovelace. 


LETTER V 

MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELfORD, ESQ. 

Sunday Night, July 9, 

Now, Jack, have I a subject with a vengeance. I 
am in the veiy height of my tiial for all my sins to 
my beloved fugitive. For here to-day, at about five 
o’clock, arrived Lady Saiah Sadleir and Lady Betty 
Lawrance, each in her chariot-and-six. Dowagers 
love equipage ; and these cannot travel ten miles with- 
out a sett, and half a dozen horsemen. 

My time had hung heavy upon my hands ; and so I 
went to church after dinner. Why may not handsome 
fellows, thought I, like to be looked at, as well as 
handsome wenches ? I fell in, when service was over, 
with Major Warneton ; and so came not home till after 
six ; and was surprised, at entering the court-yard 
here, to find it littered with equipages and servants. 
I was sure the owners of them came for no good 
to me. 

Lady Sarah, I soon found, was raised to this visit 
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by Lady Betty ; who has health enough to allow her 
to look out of herself, and out of her own affairs, for 
business. Yet congratulation to Lord M. on his 
amendment, [spiteful devils on both accounts !] was 
the avowed eirand. But coming m my absence, I was 
their principal subject ; and they had oppoi tunity to set 
each other’s heart against me. 

Simon Paisons hinted this to me, as I passed by the 
steward’s office ; for it seems they talked loud ; and he 
was making up some accounts with old Pritchard. 

However, I hastened to pay my duty to them — other 
people not performing thciis, is no excuse for the 
neglect of our own, you know. 


And now I enter upon my Trial. 

With horrible grave faces was I rcceiveti. The 
two antiques only bowed their tabby heads; making 
longer^ faces than ordinary ; and all the old lines 
appearing strong in their ftirrowcd foreheads and fallen 
cheeks ; How do you, Cousin ? And how do you, 
Mi. Lovelace? looking all round at one another, as 
who should say, do you speak first ; and, do you : for 
they seemed resolved to lose no time. 

1 had nothing for it, but an air as manly, as theirs 
was womanly. Your servant, Madam, to Lady Betty ; 
and, Your servant. Madam, 1 am glad to see you 
abroad, to Lady Sarah. 

I took my seat. T.ord M. looked horribly glum • 
his fingers claspt, and turning round anti round, under 
and over, his but just disgouted thumb; his sallow 
t^ace, and goggling eyes, cast upon the floor, on the 
fire-place, on his two sisters, on his two kinswomen, 
by m-nsj but not once deigning to look upon me. 

.iJ nT” laudanum, and wet 

clotb, I told thee of long ago ; and to call myself in 
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question for a tenderness of heart that will never do me 
good. 

At last, Mr. Lovelace ! Cousin Lovelace ! 

Hem! — Hem! — I am soriy, very sorry, hesitated 
Lady Saiah, that there is no hope of your ever taking 
up 

What’s the matter now, Madam ? 

The matter now ' Why Lady Betty has two 

letteis from Miss Harlowe, which have told us what’s 

the matter Aie all women alike with you? 

Yes ; I could have answered ; ’bating the difference 
which piide makes. 

Then they all chorus’d upon me — Such a character 

as Miss Harlowe’s 1 cried one A lady of so much 

generosity and good sense ! Anothei — How charm- 
ingly she writes ! the two maiden monkeys, looking 
at her line handwriting: her perfections my ciimes. 
What can you expect will be tlie end of these things 1 
cried Lady Saiah — d d, d d doings 1 vocifer- 

ated the Peer, shaking his loose-ilesh’d wabbling chaps, 
which hung on his shoulders like an old cow’s dewlap. 

For my part, I hardly knew whether to sing or say 
what I had to reply to these all-at-once attacks upon 
me 1 — F air and softly. Ladies — one at a time, I be- 
seech you. I am not to be hunted down without being 
heard, I hope. Pray let me see these letteis. I beg 
you will let roe see them. 

There they are : — that’s the first — read it out, if you 
can. 

I opened a letter from my charmer, dated Thursday^ 
June 29, our wedding-day, that was to be, and written 
to Lady Betty Lawrance. By the contents, to my 
great joy, I find the dear creature is alive and well, and 
in charming spirits. But the direction where to send 
an answer was so scratched out that I could not read 
It ; which afflicted me much. 
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She puts three questions in it to Lady Bctty» 

1st. About a letter of her^S;^ dated June y^con^rultw 
lating me on my nuptials, and which I was bo good as 
to save Lady Betty the trouble of writing"~^A very 
civil thing of me, I think ! 

Again— ‘ Whether she and one of her nieces Mon- 
tague were to go to town, on an old chancery suit ? 
And, ‘ Whether they actually did go to town accord- 
ingly, and to Hampstead afterwards ? ^ and, * Whether 
they brought to town from thence the young crtnutire 
whom they visited ? ^ was the subject of the second and 
third questions. 

A little inquisitive, dear rogue 1 and what tlid she 
expect to be the better for those questions L—* But 

curiosity, d- d curiosity, is the itch of the sex^* ^yet 

when didst thou know it turned to their benefit or 
they seldom inquire, hut when they fear— and the pro- 
verb, as my Lord has it, says, // mnvs whh a Jlar* 
That is, I suppose, what they fear generally luipjKmH, 
because there is generally occasion for the fear. 

Curiosity indeed she avows to ha her only motiv e for 
these interrogatories: for, though , she says her Latly- 
ship may supj^osc the questions are not asked for gotnl 
to me) yet the answer can do me no liarm, nor her gtiod, 
only to give her to understand, whether I have told lier 

a parcel of d d lyes ; tliat^s the plain Lnglish of 

her inquiry. 

Well, Madam, said I, with as much philosophy au I 
could assume j and may I ask— Pray, what was your 
Ladyship's answer ? 

There's a copy of it, tossing it to me, very dis- 
respectfully. 

This answer was dated July i. A very kind ami 
complaisant one to the lady, but very so-so to her {MUir 
kinsman — That people can give up their own flesh and 
blood with 60 much ease !— vShe tells her « how proud all 
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our family would be of an alliance with such an excel- 
lence/ She does me justice in saying how much I 
adore her, as an angel of a woman ; and begs of her, 
for I know not how many sakes, besides my soul’s 
sake, ‘ that she will be so good as to have me for a 
husband : ’ and answers — thou wilt guess how — to the 
lady’s questions. 

Well, Madam ; and pray, may I be favoured with 
the lady’s other letter ? I presume it is in reply to 
your’s. 

It is, said the Peer ; but, Sir, let me ask you a few 
questions, before you read it — ^give me the letter, Lady 
Betty. 

There it is, my Lord. 

Then on went the spectacles, and his head moved 
to the lines — a charming pretty hand! — I have often 
heard that this lady is a genius. 

And so, Jack, repeating my Lord’s wise comments 
and questions will let thee into the contents of this 
merciless letter. 

* Monday^ July 3,’ [reads my Lord.] — Let me see i 
— that was last Monday ; no longer ago ! ‘ Monday^ 

July the third — Madam — I cannot excuse myself’ — 
urn, urn, um, um, um, um, [humming inarticulately, and 
skipping,]' — ^ I must own to you, Madam, that the 
honour of being related’ 

Off went the spectacles — ^Now, tell -me, Sir-r, Has 
not this lady lost all the friends she had in the world 
for your sake ? 

She has very implacable friends, my Lord : we all 
know that. 

But has she not lost them all for your sake.^ — Tell 
me that. 

I believe so, my Lord. 

Well then 1 — I am glad thou art not so graceless as 
to deny that. 
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On went the spectacles again — ‘ I must own to you, 
Madam, that the honom of being related to ladies as 
eminent for their virtue as for tlieir descent.’ — 
preity, truly / saith my Lord, repeating, ‘ ns rmlnent for 
their virtue as for their descent, was, at first, no small 
inducement with me to lend an ear to Mr. Lovelace’s 
address.’ 

There is dignity, born-dignity, in this lady, cried 
my Lord. 

Lady Sarah. She would have been ii grace to our 
family. 

Lady Betty. Indeed she would. 

Lovel. To a royal family, I will venture to itay. 

Lord M. Then what a devil 

Lovel. Please to read on, my Lord. U (.Mimot he 
her letter, if it does not make you admire her more and 
more as you read. Cousin Charlotte, Cousin Patty, 
pray attend Read on, my 1 yord. 

Miss Charlotte. Amazing fortitude i 

Miss Patty only lifted up her dove’s eyes. 

Lord M. [Reading.] ‘And the rather, as I was 
deteirained, had it come to effect, to do every thing in 
my power to deserve your favourable opinion.’ 

Then again they chorus’d upon me ! 

A blessed time of it, poor I !— I had nothing for it 
but impudence ! 

Lovel. Pray read on, my Lord— T told you how 
you would all admiic her or, shall 1 read 

Lord M. D d assurance! [Then reading. | 

‘ I had another motive, which 1 knew would of itsell 
give me merit with your whole family : [ (hey <mrrc all 
ear:J a presumptuous one ; a punishably-presumptuous 
one, as it has proved : in the hope that I might he an 
humble mean, in the hand of Providence, to reclaim a 
man who had, as I thought, good sense enough at 
bottom to be reclaimed ; or at least gratitude enough 
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to acknowledge the intended obligation, whether the 
generoM hope we.e to aucceed or no. ’-Ex' dto 
young creature i — -^-^-i-euent 

Excellent young creature! echoed the Ladies, with 
music attended with nose- 

Lon^el By my soul. Miss Patty, you weep in the 
wiong place : yotishall never go with me to a tmgedy 

Lady Betty. Hardened wretch. ^ ^ 

His Lordship had pulled off his spectacles to wipe 

Sis spSLr """ 

I saw they weie all cocked and primed— to be sure 

that IS a very pretty sentence, said I that is the 

excehency of this lady, that m every line, as she writes 
on, she improves upon herself. Pray, my Loid, pro- 
cecd— I know her style ; the next sentence will still 
rise upon us. 

LordM. D— — d fellow ! [Again saddling, and 
leading. J But I have been most egregiously mistaken 
in Lovelace ! [Then they all clamoured again. 1 
— ihe only man, I persuade myself’ 

Lo’uel. Ladies may persuade themselves to any 
thing : but how can she answer for what other xa.^xL would 
or would not have done in the same circumstances ? 

I was forced to say any thing to stifle their outcries. 
Pox take ye altogether, thought I ; as if I had not 
vexation enough in losing her ! 

LW M. [Reading. 2] ‘ The only man, I persuade 
myself, pretending to be a gentleman, in whom I could 
have been so much mistaken.’ 

They were all beginning again— Pray, my Lord, 
proceed ! — Hear, hear — pray. Ladies, hear I — Now, my 
Lord, be pleased to proceed. The Ladies are silent. 

So they were ; lost in admiration of me, hands and 
eyes uplifted, 
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Lord M. I will, to thy confusion ; for he had 
looked over the next sentence. 

What wretches, Belford, what spiteful wretches, are 
poor mortals ! — So rejoiced to sting one another ! to 
see each other stung ! 

Lord M. [Reading.] ‘ For while I was cndeavoui - 
ing to save a drowned wretch, I have been, not 
accidentally, but premeditatedly, and of set purpose, 
drawn in after hrm.’ — ^What say you to this, Sir-r? 

^.^aly B ’ 

LoveL Say! Why I say it is a very jrreity 
metaphor, if it would but hold. — But, if you please, 
my Lord, read on. Let me hear what is further saitl, 
and I will speak to it all together. 

Lord M, I will. ‘ And he has had the glory to 
add to the list of those he has ruined, a name that, 1 
wrll be bold to say, would not have disparaged hit. 
own.^ 

They all looked at me, as expecting nre to speak. 

Lovel Be pleased to proceed, my Lord; I will 
vspeak to this by-and-by — How came she to know I 
kept a list ? — I will speak to this by-and-by. 

Lord M. [Reading on.] ‘And this, Madam, by 
means that would shock humanity to be made ac<|uurnted 
with.’ 

Then again, in a hurry, off went the spectacles. 

This was a plaguy stroke upon me, I thought 
myself an oak in impudence; but, by my troth, this 
almost felled me. 

Lord M. What say you to this, SIR-R I 

Remember, Jack, to read airtherr Sirs in tlris tlialogrte 
with a double rr, Sir-r! denoting indignation rather 
than respect. 

They all looked at nre as if to see if I coukl blush. 

Lovel Eyes off, my Lord! -Eyes olF, Ladies ! 
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[Looking bashfully, I believe.^] — ^What say I to this, 
my Lord! — Why, I say, that this lady has a strong 
manner of expressing herself! — That’s all. — There are 
many things that pass among lovers, which a man cannot 
explain himself upon before grave people. 

Lady Betty, Among loners^ Sir-r ! But, Mr. Love- 
lace, can you say that this lady behaved either like a 

weak, or a credulous person ? — Can you say 

LoveL I am ready to do the lady all manner of 
justice. — But, pray now. Ladies, if I am to be thus 
interrogated, let me know the contents of the rest of the 
letter, that I may be prepared for my defence, as you 
are all for my aiiaignment. For, to be required to 
answer piecemeal thus, without knowing what is to 
follow, IS a cursed ensnaring way of proceeding. 

They gave me the letter : I read it through to myself: 

and by the repetition of what I said, thou wilt guess 

at the remaining contents. 

You shall find, Ladies, you shall find, my Lord, 
that I will not spare myself. Then holding the letter 
in my hand, and looking upon it, as a lawyer upon his 

brief, , -r j » 

Miss Harlowe says, ‘ That when your Ladyship, 
[turning to Lady Betty ‘shall know, that, in the 
progress to her ruin, wilful falsehoods, repeated forgeries, 
and numberless per juries, were not the least of my crimes, 
you will judge that she can have no principles that will 
make her worthy of an alliance with ladies of your s, 
and your noble sister’s character, if she could not, from 
her soul, declare, that such an alliance can never now 


take place.’ . . 

Surely, Ladies, this is passion ! This is not reason. 
If our family would not think themselves dishonoured 
by my marrying a person whom I had so tieated ; but, 
on the contiary, would rejoice that I did her this 
justice; and if she has come out pure gold horn the 
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assay ; and has nothing to reproach herself wiili ; why 
should it be an impeachment of her principles, to consent 
that such an alliance should take place ? 

She cannot think heiself the v/orsv, jus/ /y she can- 
not, for what was done against her will. 

Their countenances menaced a general uproar — hut 
I proceeded. 

Your Lordship lead to us, that she had an /jo/tt’, a 
presumptuous one : nay, a puntshahly'^prcsumptmus one, 
she calls it j ‘ that she might be a mean, in the hand 
of Providence, to reclaim me j and that this, she knew, 
if effected, would give her a merit with you all.' But 
from what would she reclaim me? — She had 
you’ll say, (but she had only heard, at the time she 
entertained that hope,) that, to exjiress myself in the 
women’s dialect, I was a very wu.k'd j'elltmP- -Well, 
and what then ? — ^Why, truly, the very moment she 
was mivinced, by her own experience, that the chtirge 
against me was more than hearsay ; and that, of con- 
sequence, I was a fit subject for her jienerous endeavours 
to work upon ; she would needs give me up. Accord- 
ingly, she flies out, and declares, that the ceremony 
which would repair all shall never take place !— Cun 
this be from any other motive than female resentment • ' 
This brought them all upon me, us I intended it 
should : it was as a tub to a whale ; and after ] had 
let them play with it a while, 1 claimed their attention, 
and, knowing that they always loved tt> hear me prate, 
went on. ‘ 

The lady, it is plain, thought, that the reclaiming of 
a man from bad habits was a much easier task than, in 
the nature of things, it ran be. 

She writes, as your J.ordship has read, ‘That, in 
endeavouring to save a drowning wretch, she had been, 
not accidentally, but premeditatedly, and of set itur- 
pose, drawn in after him,’ But how is this, Ladies ? 
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—You bce by her own woids, that I am stiJl far from 
being out of dangei myself. Had she found me, in a 
quagmire suppose, and I had got out of it by her means, 
and left her to perish in it ; tliat would have been a 
crime indeed. — But is not the fact quite otherwise ? 
Has she not, if her allegoiy prove what she would 
have it prove, got out herself, and left me floundering 
still deeper and deeper in? — ^What she should have 
done, had she been in earnest to save me, was, to join 
her hand with mine, tliat so we might by our united 
strength help one another out. — I held out my hand 
to her, and besought her to give me her’s : — But, no 
tr uly ! she was determined to get out herself as fast as 
she cotild, let me sink or swum : refusing her assistance 
(against her own principles) because she saw I wanted 
it. — You see, Ladies, you see, my Lord, how pretty 
tinkling words run away with ears inclined to be musical. 

They were all ready to exclaim again : but I went 
on, pt'ohptlcally^ as a rhetorician would say, before their 
voices would break out into words. 

But my f.iir accuser says, that, ‘ I have added to the 
list of those I have ruined, a name that would not have 
disparaged my own.’ It is true, I have been gay and 
enterprizing. is in my constitution to be so. I 

know not how I came by such a constitution : but I 
was never accustomed to check or controul ; that you 
all know. When a man flnds himself hurried by pas- 
sion into a slight offence, which, liowevei slight, will 
not be forgiven, he may be made desperate : as a thief, 
who only intends a robbery, is often by resistance, and 
for self-preservation, drawn in to commit murder. 

I was a strange, a horrid wretch, with every one. 
But he must be a silly fellow who has not something 
to say for himself, when every cause has its black and 
its white side. — Westminster-hall, Jack, affords every 
day as confident defences as mine. 
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But what light, proceeded I, has this lady to com- 
plain of me, when she as good as says — Here, Lwc- 
lace, you have acted the pait of a villain by me. You 
would repair yotir fault : but I won’t let you, that I 
may have the satisfaction of exposing you ; and the 
pride of refusing you. 

But, was that the case ? Was that the case . 
Would I pretend to say, I would now marry the lady, 
if she would have me ? 

Lovel. You find she i enounces Lady Betty s media- 
tion — 

Lord M. [Interrupting me.] Words arc wim ; (ntt 
deeds are mind: What signifies your cursed ciuibbliiig, 
Bob. ?— Say plainly, if she will have you, will you 
have her ? Answer me, yes or no j and lead us not u 
wild-goose chace after your meaning. 

Lovel. She knows I would. But here, my Loid, 
if she thus goes on to expose herself and me, she will 
make it a dishonour to us both to many. 

Chari. But how must she have been treated — 

Lovel. [Interrupting her.] Why now, Cousin Chui- 
lotte, chucking her under the chin, would you have me 
tell you all that has passed between the lady and me ? 
Would care, had you a bold and enterprising lovel, 
that pioclaraation should be made of every little piece 
of amorous loguery, that he offered to you ? 

Charlotte icddcncd. They all began to exclaim* 
But I pioceeded. 

The lady says, ‘She has been dishonoured’ (devil 
take me, if I spare myself!) ‘by means that would 
shock humanity to be made acquainted with them.’ 
She is a very innocent lady, and may not be a fidge of 
the means she hints at. Over-niceness may he under- 
ntceriess: Have you not such a proverb, my Lord?— 

tantamount to. One extreme produces (mother 1 Such 

a lady as this may possibly think her case more extra- 
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ordinary than it is. This I will take upon me to say, 
that if she has met with tlie only man in the woild 
who would have treated her, as she says I have treated 
her, I have met in her with the only <woman in the nvorld 
who would have made such a x'out about a case that is 
uncommon only from the circumstances that attend it. 

This brought them all upon me; hands, eyes, voices, 
all lifted at once. But my Lord M. who has in his 
head (the last seat of letieating lewdness) as much 
wickedness as I have in my heart, was forced (upon 
the air I spoke this with, and Charlotte’s and all the 
rest reddening) to make a mouth that was big enough 
to swallow up the other half of his face ; crying out, 
to avoid laughing, Oh ! Oh ! — as if under the powei 
of a goaty twinge. 

Hadst thou seen how the two tabbies and the young 
grimalkins looked at one another, at my Lord, and at 
me, by turns, thou would have been ready to split thy 
ugly face just in the middle. Thy mouth hath already 
done half the work. And, after all, I found not seldom 
in this conversation, that my humouious undaunted airs 
foiced a smile into my service from the piim mouths 
of the young ladies. They perhaps, had they met with 
such another intiepid fellow as myself, who had first 
gained upon theii affections, would not have made such 
a rout us my beloved has done, about such an affair as 
that we were assembled upon. Young ladies, as I have 
observed on an hundred occasions, fear not half so much 
for themsehes as then mothers do foi them. But here 
the girls were forced to put on grave airs, and to seem 
angry, because the antiques made the matter of such 
high importance. Yet so lightly sat anger and fellow- 
feeling at their hearts, that they were forced to purse 
in their mouths, to suppress the smiles I now-and-then 
laid out for : while the elders having had roses (that is 
to say, daughters) of Uieir own, and knowing how 
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fond men are of a trifle, would have been very loth to 
have had them nipt in the bud, without saying to the 
mother of them, By your leave, Mrs. Rose-buslu 

The next article of my indictment was for forgery ; 
and for personating of Lady Betty and my cousin 
Chailotte. 

Two shocking charges, thou’lt say : and so they 
were ! — The Peer was outiageous upon the for^tiny 
charge. The Ladies vowed never to forgive the/w- 
sonathig pai t. 

Not a peace-raakei among them. So we all turned 
women, and scolded. 

My Lord told me, that he believed in his conscience 
theie was not a viler fellow upon GoiVs mvth than me. 
— What signifies mincing the mattei ? said he— and 
that it was not the fiist time I had forged his hand. 

To this I answered, that I supposed, when the 
statute of Scaiidahm Mognntum was framed, there were 
a good many in the peeiage who knew they deserved 
hard names; and that that law theiefoi'e was rather 
made to privilege their qualities, than to whiten their 
characters. 

He called upon me to explain myself, with a dV/--.?*, 
so pronounced, as to show that one''of the most igno- 
minious words in our language was in his head. 

People, I said, that were fenced in by their quality, 
and by their years, should not take freedoms that a 
man of spirit could not put up with, unless he were 
able heartily to despise the insulter. 

This set him in a violent passion. He would setul 
for Pritchard instantly. Let Pritchard he called. He 
would alter his will ; and all he coultl leave from me, 
he nvoula. 

Ho, do, my Lord, said I ; I always valued my 
own pleasure above your estate. But I’ll let Prltcliard 
know, that if he draws, he shall sign and seal. 
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Why, what would I do to Pritchard ? — shaking his 
crazy head at me. 

Only, wliat he, or any man else, writes with his pen, 
to_ despoil me of what I think my right, he shall seal 
with his cars ; that’s all, my Lord. 

Then the two Ladies intei’posed. 

Lady Sarah told me, that I carried tilings a great 
way ; and that neither Lord M. nor any of them, 
deserved the treatment I gave them. 

I said, I could not bear to be used ill by my Lord, 
for two reasons; first, because I respected his Lordship 
above any man living ; and next, because it looked as 
if I were induced by selfish considerations to take that 
from him, which nobody else would olfer to me. 

And what, returned he, shall be my inducement to 
take what I do at your hands ? — ^Hay, Sir ? 

Indeed, Cousin Lovelace, said Lady Betty, with 
great gravity, we do not any of us, as Lady Sarah 
says, deserve at your hands the treatment you give us : 
and let me tell you, that I don’t think my character 
and your cousin Charlotte’s ought to be prostituted, in 
order to ruin an innocent lady. She must have known 
early tire good opinion we all have of her, and how 
much we wished her to be your wife. This good 
opinion of ours has been an inducement to her (you 
sec she says so) to listen to your address. And this, 
with her friends’ folly, has helped to throw her into 
your power. How you have recruited her is too ap- 
parent. It becomes the chaiacter we all bear, to dis- 
claim your actions by hei. And let me tell you, that 
to have her abused by wicked people raised up to 
personate us, or any of us, makes a double call upon 
US to disclaim them. 

LowU Why this is talking somewhat like. I would 
have you all disclaim my actions. I own I have done 
very vilely by this lady. One step led to another. 
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I am cui'bt with an cntcrpri/ing bpiril. 1 h.ili- to be 
foiled — 

Foiled! interrupted Lady Sarah. AVJiai a .'iliame 
to talk at this rate ! — Did the huly set uji a contention 
with you ? All nobly sincere, and plam-heartecl, have 
I heaid Miss Clarissa Harlowc is; abo^e ait, above 
disguise 3 neither the coquette, nor the piude I — -Poor 
ladyl she deserved a better fate from tlie man for 
whom she took the step which she so fieely lilamt'.s ! 

This above half affected me. — Had this dispute 
been so handled by every one, I had been ashamed to 
look up. I began to be bashful. 

Chailotte asked if I did not still seem inclinable to 
do the lady justice, if she would iiccept of mel It 
would be, she dared to say, the greatest felicity the 
family could know (she would answer for oiu‘) that 
this fine lady were or it. 

They all declaied to the same effect j and Lady 
Sarah put the matter home to me. 

But my Loid Marplot would have it that I could 
not be serious for six minutes together. 

I told his l^ordship that he was mistaken ; liglit as 
he thought I made of this subject, I nevei knew any 
that went so near niy heart. ^ 

Miss Patty said she was glad to hear that : anil her 
soft eyes glistened with pleasure. 

Lord M. called her sweet soul, and was re;uly to ciy. 

Not from humanity neither. Jack. This I’eei has 
no bowels ; as thou nuiycst observe by this tre.iluieut 
of me. But when people’s minds are ’weakened by a 
sense of their own infirmities, and when tlit'y aie dr.iw- 
ing on to their latter ends, they will he moved on the 
slightest occasions, whether those offer from ivithin or 
'luitbont them. And this, frequently, the uniienrtnitinc 
world, calls humamiy > when all the time, in comims- 
sionating the miseries of human nature, they ate but 
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pitying themselves ; and were they in strong health 
and spirits, would care as httle for any body else as 
thou or I do. 

Here broke they off my trial for this sitting. Lady 
Sarah was much fatigued. It was agreed to pursue 
the subject in the morning. They all, however, retired 
togetlier> and went into private conference. 


LETTER VI 

MR. LOVELACE 
[/« coniinuattoH.'\ 

The Ladies, instead of taking up the subject wheie 
we had laid it down, must needs touch upon passages 
in my fair accuser’s letter, which I was in hopes they 
would have let rest, as we were in a tolerable way. 
But, truly, they must hear all they could hear of our 
story, and what I had to say to those passages, that 
they might be better enabled to mediate between us, if 
I were really and indeed inclined to do her the hoped- 
for justice. 

These passages were, ist, ‘That, after I had com- 
pulsatorily tricked her into the act of going off with 
me, I carried her to one of tlie worst houses in 
London.’ 

2dly, ‘That I had made a wicked attempt upon 
her; m resentment of which she fled to Hampstead 
privately.’ 

gdly, Came the forgery, and personating charges 
again ; and we were upon the point of renewing our 
quan el, before we could get to tlje next charge ; which 
was still worse. 
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For that ( 4 thly) was ‘ That having betrayed her back 
to the vile house, I first robbed, her of her senses, and 
then her honour ; detaining her afterwards a jnisoiier 
there.’ 

Weie I to tell thee the glosses I put upon these; 
heavy charges, what would it be, but icpeat many of 
the extenuating arguments I have used in niy letters to 
thee ?— Suffice it, therefore, to say, that I insisted 
much, by way of palliation, on the lady’s CKtreme nice- 
ness : on hei diffidence in my honour : on Miss Howe’s 
contriving spirit ; plots on their jiarts begetting ])lots on 
mine : on the high passions of the sex. I asserted, 
that my whole view, m gently restrtiinitig her, was to 
oblige her to forgive me, and to marry me ; and this 
foi the honour of both families. I boasted of my own 
good qualities ; some of which none that knew me 
deny ; and to which few libertines ctin lay clainu^ 

They then fell into warm admirations and praises of 
the lady ; all of them preparatory, as I knew, to the 
grand question : and thus it was introduced by I ^ady 
Sarah. 

We have said as much as I think we can say upon 
these letteis of the poor lady. To dwell upon the 
mischiefs that may ensue from the abuse of ii person of 
her lank, if all the reparation be not made that now can 
be made, would perhaps be to little purpose. But you 
seem, Sir, still to have a just opinion of her, as well as 
affection for her. Her virtue is not in the Iciist ques- 
tionable. She could not resent as she does, had she any 
thing to reproach herself with. She is, by every body’s 
account, a fine woman ; has a good estate in her own 
light; is of no contemptible family; though 1 think, 
with regard to her, they have acted as imprudently as 
unworthily. For the excellency of her mind, for good 
economy, the common speech of her, as the worthy 
Dr. Lewen once told me, is that her pnuleiue <wvufd 
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e7irich a poor man, and her piety reclaim a licentious one. 
I, who have not been abroad twice this twelvemonth, 
came hither pm-posely, so did Lady Betty, to see if 
justice may not be done her ; and also whether we, 
and my Lord M. (your nearest relations, Sir,) have, 
or have not, any influence over you. And, for my 
own part, as your determination shall be in this article, 
such shall be mine, with regard to the disposition of all 
that is within my power. 

Lady Betty, And mine. 

And mine, said my Lord : and valiantly he swore 
to it. 

Lovel. F ar be it from me to think slightly of favours 
you may any of you be glad I would deserve ! but as 
far be it from me to enter into conditions against my 
own liking, with sordid views ! — ^As to future mischiefs, 
let them come. I have not done with the Harlowes 
yet. They weie the aggressors ; and I should be glad 
they would let me hear from them, in the way they 
should hear from me in the like case. Perhaps I should 
not be sorry to be found, rather than be obliged to seek, 
on this occasion. 

Miss Charlotte. j^Reddening.^ Spoke like a roan of 
violence, rather than a man of reason ! I hope you’ll 
allow that. Cousin. 

Lady Sarah. Well, but since what is done, and can- 
not be undone, let us think of the next best. Have you 
any objection against marrying Miss Harlowe, if she 
will have you ? 

Lovel. There can possibly be but one : That she is 
to every body, no doubt, as well as to Lady Betty, 
pursuing that niaxim peculiar to herself, {^and let me tell 
you so it ought to be :) that what she cannot conceal from 
herself, she will publish to all the world. 

Miss Batty. The lady, to be sure, writes this in the 
bitterness of her grief, and in despair.- 
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Lo’vd. And so when her grief is allayed ; when her 
despairing lit is over — and this from you. Cousin Patty ! 
— Sweet girl I And would you, my dear, in the like 
case [whispering her] have yielded to entreaty — would 
you have meant no moie by the like exclamations ? 

I had a rap with her fan, and a blush ; and from 
Lord M. a reflection, That I turn’d into jest eveiy 
thing they said. 

I asked, if they thought the Harlowes deserved any 
consideration from me ? And whethei that family 
would not exult over me, weie I to marry then- 
daughter, as if I dared not to do otherwise ? 

Lady Sarah. Once I was angry with that family, as 
we all were. But now I pity them ; and think, that 
you have but too well justified the worse treatment they 
gave you. 

Lord M. Their family is of standing. All gentle- 
men of it, and rich, and reputable. Let me tell you, 
that many of our coronets would be glad they could 
derive their descents from no worse a stem than theirs. 

Lovel. The Harlowes are a narrow-souled and im- 
placable family. I hate them ; and, though I revere 
the lady, scorn all relation to them. 

Lady Betty. I wish no woise could be said of him, 
who is such a scorner of common failings in others. 

Lord M. How would my sister Lovelace have re- 
proached herself for all her indulgent folly to this 
favourite boy of her’s, had she lived till now, and been 
present on this occasion ! 

Lady Sarah. Well, but, begging your Lordship’s 
pardon, let us see if any thing can be done for this poor 
lady. 

Miss Ch. If Mr. Lovelace has nothing to object 
against the lady’s character, (and I presume to think 
he is not ashamed do her justice, though it may make 
against himself,] £ cannot see but honoui and generosity 
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will compel from him all that we expect. If theie be 
any levities, any weaknesses, to be charged upon the 
lady, I should not open my lips in her favour ; though 
in private I would pity her, and deplore her hard hap. 
And yet, even then, there might not want aiguments, 
from honour and gratitude, in so particular a case, to 
engage you. Sir, to make good the vows it is plain 
you have broken. 

Lady Betty. My niece Charlotte has called upon 
you so justly, and has put the question to you so 
properly, that I cannot but wish you would speak to it 
directly, and without evasion. 

All in a breath then bespoke my seriousness, and my 
justice : and in this manner I delivered myself, assum- 
ing an air sincerely solemn. 

‘I am very sensible that the performance of the 
task you have put me upon will leave me without 
excuse : but I will not have recourse either to evasion 
or palliation. 

‘ As my cousin Charlotte has severely observed, I 
am not ashamed to do justice to Miss Harlowe’s merit. 

‘ I own to you all, and, what is more, with high 
regret, (if not with shame, cousin Charlotte,) that I 
have a great deal to answer for in my usage of this 
lady. The sex has not a nobler mind, nor a lovelier 
person of it. And, for virtue, I could not have 
believed (excuse me. Ladies) that there ever was a 
woman who gave, or could have given, such illustrious, 
such uniform proofs of it : for, in her whole conduct, 
she has shown herself to be equally above temptation 
and art ; and) I had almost said, human frailty. 

‘ The step she so freely blames herself for taking, 
was truly what she calls compulsatory : for though she 
was provoked to thinh of going off with me, she 
intended it not, nor was provided to do so ; neither 
would she ever have had the thought of it, had her 

VOL. vn, c 
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relations left her free, upon hei offered composition to 
renounce the man she did not hate, in order to avoid 
the man she did. 

‘ It piqued my pride, I own, that I could so little 
depend upon the force of those impressions which I 
had the vanity to hope I had made in a lieart so 
delicate ; and, in my worst devices against her, I 
encouraged myself that I abused no confidence ; foi 
none had she in my honour. 

‘The evils she has suffered, it would have been 
moie than a miracle had she avoided. Her watch- 
fulness rendeied more plots aboitive than those whicli 
contributed to her fall; and they were many and 
various. And all her greater trials and hardsliips wci'e 
owing to her noble resistance and just resentment. 

‘I know, proceeded I, how much I condemn myself 
in the justice I am doing to this excellent creature. 
But yet I md/ do her justice, and cannot help it if I 
would. And I hope this shows that I am not so 
totally abandoned as I have been thought to be. 

‘ Indeed, with m^ she has done more honour to her 
sex in her fall, if it be to be called a fall, (in truth 
it ought not,) than ever any other could do in her 
standing. 

‘ When, at lengtli, I had given her watchful virtue 
cause of suspicion, I was then indeed obliged to make 
use of power and art to prevent hei escaping from me. 
She then formed contrivances to elude mine ; but ail 
were such as strict truth and punctilious honour 
would justify. She could not stoop to deceit and 
falsehood, no, not to save herself. More than once 
justly did she tell me, fired by conscious worthiness, 
that her soul was my soul’s superior 1— -Forgive me, 
Ladies, for saying, that till I knew Aer, I questioned a 
soul in a sex, created, as I was willing to suppose, only 
for temporary purposes. — It is not to be imaginc'd into 
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what absurdities men of free principles run in order to 
justify to themselves their free practices ; and to make 
a religion to their minds : and yet, in this respect, I 
have, not been so faulty as some others. 

‘ No wonder that such a noble creatuie as this looked 
upon every studied artifice as a degree of baseness not 
to be forgiven : no wonder that she could so easily 
become averse to the man (though once she beheld 
him with an eye not wholly indifferent) whom she 
thought capable of premeditated guilt. Nor, give me 
leave, on the other hand, to say, is it to be wondered 
at, that the man who found it so difficult to be foi given 
for the slighter offences, and who had not the grace to 
recede or repent, (made desperate,) should be hurried 
on to the commission of the greater. 

‘ In shoit, Ladies, in a word, my Lord, Miss Clarissa 
Harlowe is an angel ; if evei there was or could be 
one in human nature : and is, and ever was, as pure as 
an angel in her will : and this justice I must do hei, 
although the question, I see by every glistening eye, 
is ready to be asked. What tiien, Lovelace, art 
thou ? ’ — 

Lord M. A devil ! — a d d devil ! I must 

answer. And may the curse of God follow you in all 
you undertake, if you do not make her the best amends 
now in your powei to make her ! 

Lovel. From you, my Lord, I could expect no 
other : but from the Ladies I hope for less violence 
from the ingenuousness of my confession. 

The Ladies, elder and younger, had their handker- 
chiefs to their eyes, at the just testimony which I bore 
to the merits of this exalted creature ; and which I 
would make no scruple to bear at the bar of a court of 
justice, were I to be called to it. 

Lady Betty. Well, Sir, this is a noble character. If 
you think as you speak, surely you cannot refuse 

c 2 
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to do the lady all the justice now in your power to 
do her. 

They all joined in this demand. 

I pleaded, that I was sure she would not have me : 
that, when she had taken a resolution, she was not to 
be moved. Unpersuadableness was an Harlowe sin : 
that, and her name, I told them, were all she had oi 

theirs. . , . , 

All were of opinion, that she might, m her present 
desolate circumstances, be brought to forgive me. 
Lady Sarah said, that Lady Betty and she would en- 
deavour to find out the noble sufferer, as they justly 
called her ; and would take her into their protection, 
and be guaiantees of the justice that I would do her ; 
as well after marriage as before. 

It was some pleasure to me, to observe the placability 
of these ladies of my own family, had thc'y, any or 
either of them, met with a Lovklacf. But ’twould be 
hard upon us honest fellows, Jack, if all women were 
Clarissas. 

Here I am obliged to break off. 


LETTER VII 

MR. LOVr-LACr 
\In 

It is much bettei, Jack, to tell your own story, 
when it must be known, than to have an adversary tell 
it for you. Conscious of this, I gave them a particular 
account how urgent I had been with her to fix upon 
tjie Thursday after I left her (it being her uncle 
Harlowe’s anniveisary birth-day, and named to oblige 
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her) for the private celebration; having some days 
before actually procured a license, which still remained 
with her. 

That, not being able to prevail upon her to promise 
any thing, while under a supposed restt'aint ! I offered 
to leave her at full liberty, if she would give me the 
least hope foi that day. But neither did this offer 
avail me. 

That this inflexibleness making me desperate, I 
resolved to add to my former fault, by giving duections 
that she should not either go or correspond out of 
the house, till I returned from M. Hall ; well know- 
ing, that if she were at full liberty, I must for ever 
lose her. 

That this constraint had so much incensed her, that 
although I wrote no less than four different letters, I 
could not procure a single woid in answer ; though I 
pressed her but for four woids to signify the day and 
the church. 

I referred to my two cousins to vouch for me the 
extraordinary methods I took to send messengers to 
town, though tliey knew not the occasion : which now 
I told them was this. 

I acquainted them, that I even had wrote to you, 
Jack, and to another gentleman of whom I thought she 
had a good opinion, to attend her, in order to press for 
her compliance ; holding myself in readmess the last 
day, at Salt- hill, to meet the messenger they should 
send, and proceed to London, if his message were 
favourable. But that, before they could attend her, 
she had found means to fly aw^ay onde more : and is 
now, said I, perched perhaps somewhere under Lady 
Betty’s window at Glenham-hall ; and there, like the 
sweet Philomela, a thorn in her breast, waibles forth her 
melancholy complaints against lier barbarous Tereus, 

Lady Betty declared that she was not with her; nor 
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did she know where she was. She should be, she 
added, the most welcome guest to her that she ever 
received. 

In truth, I had a suspicion that she was already in 
their knowledge, and taken into their piotection ; for 
Lady Sarah I imagined incapable of being lOUsed to 
this spirit by a letter only from Miss Hailowe, and that 
not directed to herself ; she being a very indolent and 
melancholy woman. But her sister, I find, had wrought 
her up to it ; for Lady Betty is as officious and manag- 
ing a woman as Mrs. Howe ; but of a much more 
generous and noble disposition — she is my aunt, Jack. 

I supposed, I said, that her Ladyship might have a 
private direction where to send to hei . I spoke as I 
wished : I would have given the woild to have heaid 
that she was inclined to cultivate the interest of any of 
my family. 

Lady Betty answered that she had no direction but 
what was in the letter ; which she had scratched out, 
and which, it was probable, was only a temporary one, 
ill order to avoid me : otherwise she would hardly have 
directed an answer to be left at an inn. And she was 
of opinion, that to apply to Miss Howe would be the 
only certam way to succeed in any application for 
forgiveness, would I enable that young lady to interest 
herself in procuring it. 

Miss Charlotte. Permit me to make a proposal 

Since we are all of one mind, in relation to the justice 
due to Miss Harlowe, if Mr. Lovelace will oblige him- 
self to marry her, I will make Miss Howe a visit, little 
as I am acquainted with her ; and endeavour to engage 
her mterest to forward the desired reconciliation. And 
if this can be done, I make no question but all may be 
happily accommodated ; for everybody knows the love 
there is between Miss Harlowe and Miss Howe. 

MARRIAGE, ’with these ’women, thou seest. Jack, 
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is an atonement for cdl nue can do to them. A true 
dramatic recompense / 

This motion was highly approved of ; and 1 gave my 
honoui, as desired, in the fullest manner they could 
wish. 

Lady Sarah. Well then, Cousin Charlotte, begin your 
treaty with Miss Howe, out of hand. 

Lady Betty. Pray do. And let Miss Harlowe be 
told, that I am ready to receive her as the most welcome 
of guests : and I will not have her out of my sight till 
the knot is tied. 

Lady Sarah. Tell her from me, that she shall be my 

daughter, instead of my pool Betsey ! And shed a 

tear in remembiance of her lost daughter. 

Lord M. What say you, Su, to this ? 

Lovel. Content, ray Lord, I speak in the language 
of your house. 

Lord M. We are not to be fooled, Nephew. No 
quibbling. We will have no slur put upon us. 

Lovel. Y ou shall not. And yet, I did not intend to 
many, if she exceeded the appointed Thursday. But, 
I think (according to her own notions) that I have 
injured her beyond reparation, although I were to make 
her the best of husbands ; as I am resolved to be, if 
she will condescend, as I will call it, to have me. And 
be this, Cousin Charlotte, my part of your commission 
to say. 

This pleased them all. 

Lord M. Give me thy hand, Bob. ! — Thou talkest 
like a man of honour at last. I hope we may depend 
upon what thou sayest ! 

The Ladies eyes put the same question to me. 

Lovel. You may, my Lord — ^You may. Ladies — 
absolutely you may. 

Then ■was the personal character of the lady, as well 
as hei more extraordmary talents and endowments again 
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expatiated upon : and Miss Patty, who had once seen 
her, launched out more than all the rest in her praise. 
These were followed by such mquiues as are never 
forgotten to be made in marriage-treaties, and which 
generally are the principal motives with the sages of a 
family, though the least to be mentioned by the parties 
themselves, and yet even by them, perhaps, the Jirst 
thought of : that is to say, inquisition into tlie lady’s 
fortune ; into the particulais of the grandfather’s estate ; 
and what her father, and her single-souled uncles, will 
probably do foi her, if a reconciliation be effected ; as, 
by their means, they make no doubt but it will between 
both families, if it be not my fault. The two venerables 
[no longei tabbies with me now] hinted at rich presents 
on their own pirts ; and ray Lord declared that he 
would make such overtures in my behalf, as should 
render my marriage with Miss Harlowe the best day’s 
work I ever made ; and what, he doubted not, would 
be as agreeable to that family as to myself. 

Thus, at present, by a single hair, hangs over my 
head the matrimonial sword. And thus ended my 
trial. And thus are we all friends, and Cousin and 
Cousin, and Nephew and Nephew, at every word. 

Did ever comedy end more happily than this long 
trial ? 


LETTER VIII. 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESti. 

Wedn, July ii. 

So, Jack, they think they have gained a mighty 
point. But,' ivere I to change my mind, were I to 
repent, I fancy I am safe. — ^And yet this very moment 
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rises to my mind, that ’tis hard trusting too ; for 
surely there must be some embers, where there was fire 
so lately, that may be stirred up to give a blaze to 
combustibles strewed lightly upon them. Love, like 
some self-propagating plants, or roots, (which have 
taken strong hold in the earth) when once got deep 
into the heart, is hardly ever totally extirpated,- except 
by matrrmony indeed, which is the grave of love, 
because it allows of the end of love. Then these 
ladies, all advocates for herself, avith herself. Miss 

Howe at their head, perhaps, not in "favour to me 

— I don’t expect that from Miss Howe — but perhaps 
in favour to herself; for Miss Howe has reason to 
apprehend vengeance from me, I ween. Her Hickman 
will be safe too, as she may think, if I marry her 
beloved friend : for he has been a busy fellow, and I 
have long wished to have a slap at him ! — The lady’s 
case desperate with her friends too ; and likely to be 
so, while single, and her character exposed to censure. 

A husband is a charming cloke, a fig-leaved apron 
for a wife : and for a lady to be protected in liberties, 
in diversions, which her heart pants after — and all her 
faults, even the most criminal, were she to be detected, 
to be thrown upon the husband, and the ridicule too ; 
a charming privilege for a wife ! 

But I shall have one comfort, if I marry, which 
pleases me not a little. If a man’s wife has a dear 
friend of her sex, a hundred liberties may be taken 
with that friend, which could not be taken, if single 
lady (knowing what a title to freedoms marriage has 
given him with her friend) was not less scrupulous 
with him than she ought to be as to herself Then 
there are broad freedoms (shall I call them ?) that may 
be taken by the husband with his wife, that may not be 
quite shocking, which, if the wife bears before her friends ■> 
will serve for a lesson to that friend; and if that friend 
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hears to be present at them without check or bashful- 
ness, will show a sagacious fellow that she can bear as 
much herself, at proper time and place. 

Chastity^ Jack, Vi\it piety, is an uniform thing. If in 
look, if m speech, a gii'l give way to undue levity, depend 
upon It the devil has got one of his cloven feet in her 
heart already — so, Hickman, take caie of thyself, I 
advise thee, whether I marry or not. 

Thus, Jack, have I at once reconciled myself to all 
my relations — and if the lady refuses me, thrown the 
fault upon her. This, I knew, would be in my .power 
to do at any time ; and I was the moi e arrogant to 
them, in order to heighten the merit of my compliance. 

But, after all, it would be very whimsical, would il 
not, if all my plots and contrivances should end in 
we^ock ? What a punishment should this come out 
to be, upon myself too, that all this while I have been 
plundering my own tieasury ? 

And then, can tliere be so much harm done, if it 
can be so easily repaired by a few magical words ; as I 
Robert take thee, Clarissa ; and I Clarissa take thee, 
Robert, with the rest of the for-better and for-worse 
legerdemain, which will hocus pocus all the wiongs, 
the crying wrongs, that I have done to Miss Harlowe, 
into acts of kindness and benevolence to Mrs. Lovelace ? 

But, Jack, two things I must insist upon with tlice, 
if this is to be the case. — Having put secrets of so high 
a natuie between me and my spouse into thy power, I 
must, for my own honour, and for the honour of my 
wife and illustrious piogeny, first oblige thee to give u]) 
the letters I have so profusely scribbled to thee ; and 
in the next place, do by thee, as f have heard 
whispered in France was done by the true father of a 
certain monaique ; that is to say, cut thy throat, to 
prevent thy telling of tales. 

I have found means to heighten the kind opinion my 
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fiiends here have begun to have of me, by communi- 
cating to them tlie contents of the four last letters which 
I wrote to press my elected spouse to solemnize. My 
Lord has repeated one of his phrases in my favour, that 
he hopes it will come out, that the devil is not quite so 
black as he is painted. 

Now pr’ythee, dear Jack, since so many good con- 
sequences are to flow fiom these our nuptials, (one of 
which to thyself, since the sooner thou diest, the less 
thou wilt have to answer for) ; and that I now-and- 
then am apt to believe there may be something in the 
old fellow’s notion, who once told us, that he who kills 
a man, has all that man’s sins to answer for, as well as 
his own, because he gave him not the time to repent of 
them that Heaven designed to allow him, [a fine thing 
foi thee, if thou consentest to be knocked of the head; 
but a cursed one for the manslaj'-er IJ and since there 
may be room to fear that Miss Howe will not give us 
her help ; I pr’ytliee now exert thyself to find out my 
Clarissa Harlowe, that I may make a Lovelace of her. 
Set all the city bellmen, and the country criers, for ten 
miles round the metropolis, at work, with their ‘ Oyes’s ! 
and if any man, woman, or child, can give tale or 
tidings.’ — Advertise her in all the news-papers ; and 
let her know, ‘ That if she will repair to Lady Betty 
Lawrance, or to Miss Charlotte Montague, she may 
hear of something greatly to her advantage.’ 


My two cousins Montague are actually to set out 
to-morrow to Mrs. Howe’s, to engage her vixen 
daughter’s interest with her friend. They will flaunt 
it away in a chariot-and-six, for the greater state and 
significance. 

Confounded mortification to be reduced thus low! — 
My pride hardly knows how to brook it. 
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Lord M. has engaged the two venerables to stay 
heie to attend the issue: and I, standing very high at 
present in their good graces, am to gallant them to 
Oxford, to Blenheim, and to seveial othei places. 


LETTER IX 

MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

Thuiflday Night, July 13. 

Collins sets not out to-morrow. Some domestic 
occasion hinders him. Rogers is but now returned 
fiom you, and cannot well be spared. Mr. Hickman 
is gone upon an affair of my mother’s, and has taken 
both his servants with him, to do credit to his em- 
ployer : so I am foiced to venture this by the post, 
directed by your assumed name. 

I am to acquaint you, that I have been favoured 
with a visit from Miss Montague and her sister, in 
Lord M.’s chariot-and-six. My Lord’s gentleman 
rode heie yesterday, with a request that 1 would 
receive a visit from the two young ladies, on a vny 
particular occasion, the greater favour if it might be 
the next day. 

As I had so little personal knowledge of either, I 
doubted not but it must be in relation to the interests 
of my dear friend ; and so consulting with my mother, 

I sent them an invitation to favour me (because of the 
distance) with their company at dinner ; which they 
kindly accepted. 

I hope, my dear, since things have been so wry bad, 
that their errand to me will be as agreeable to you, as 
any thing that can now happen. They came in the 
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name of Lord M. and Lady Sarah and Lady Betty 
his two sisters, to desire my interest to engage you to 
put yourself into the protection of Lady Betty ; who 
will not part with you till she sees all the justice done 
you that now can be done. 

Lady Sarah had not stirred out for a twelve-month 
before ; never since she lost her agreeable daughter 
whom you and I saw at Mrs. Benson’s ; but was 
induced to take this journey by Lady Betty, purely 
to procure you reparatron, if possible. And their joint 
strength, united wrth Lord M.’s, has so far succeeded, 
that the wretch has bound himself to them, and to these 
young ladies, in the solemnest manner, to wed you in 
their presence, if they can prevail upon you to give him 
your hand. 

This consolation you may take to yourself, that all 
this honourable family have a due (that is, the highest) 
sense of your merit, and 'greatly admire you. The 
horrid creature has not spared himself in doing justice 
to youi virtue; and the young ladies gave us such an 
account of his confessions, and self-condemnation, that 
my mother was quite charmed with you ; and we all 
four shed tears of joy, that there is one of our sex QI, 
that that one is my dearest friend^ who has done so 
much honour to it, as to deserve the exalted praises 
given you by a wretch so self-conceited; though pity 
for the excellent creature mixed with our joy. 

He promises by them to make the best of husbands ; 
and my Lord, and Lady Sarah, and Lady Betty, are 
all three to be guarantees that he will be so. Noble 
settlements, noble presents, they talked of : they say, 
they left Lord M. and his two sisters talking of nothing 
else but of those presents and settlements, how most to 
do you honour, the greater in proportion for the indig- 
nities you have suffered ; and of changing of names by 
act of parliament, preparative to the interest they will 
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all joia to make to get the titles to go where the bulk 
of the estate must go, at my Lord’s death, which they 
apprehend to be nearer than they wish. Nor doubt 
they of a thorough reformation in his morals, from 
your example and influence over him. 

I made a great many objections for you — all, I 
believe, that you could have made yourself, had you 
been present. But I have no doubt to advise you, my 
dear, (and so does my mother,) instantly to put your- 
self into Lady Betty’s protection, with a resolution 
to take the wretch for your husband. All his future 
grandeur [he wants not pridej] depends upon his sin- 
cerity to youj and the young ladies vouch for the 
depth of his concern for the wrongs he has done you. 

All his apprehension is, in your readiness to com- 
municate to every one, as he fears, the evils you have 
sufiered ; which he thinks will expose you both. But 
had you not revealed them to Lady Betty, you had not 
had so warm a friend ; since it is owing to two letters 
you wrote to her, that all this good, as I hope it will 
prove, was brought about. But I advise you to be 
more spaiing in exposing what is past, whether you 
have thoughts of accepting him or not : for what, my 
dear, can that avail now, but to give a handle to vile 
wretches to triumph over your friends ; since every one 
will not know how much to your honour your very 
sufferings have been? 

Your melancholy letter brought by Rogers,* with 
his account of your indifferent health, confirmed to him 
by the woman of the house, as well as by your looks, 
and by your faintness while you talked with him, would 
have given me inexpiessible affliction, had I not been 
cheered by this agreeable visit from the young ladies. 
I hope you will be equally so on my imparting the 
subject of it to you. 

* See Letter II. of this volume. 
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Indeed, my dear, you must not hesitate. You must 
oblige them. The alliance is splendid and honourable. 
Very few will know any thing of his brutal baseness to 
you. All must end, in a little while, in a general re- 
conciliation ; and you will be able to resume your course 
of domg the good to every deserving object, which 
procured you blessings wherever you set your foot. 

I am concerned to find, that your father’s inhuman 
curse alFects you so much as it does. Yet you are a 
noble creature to put it, as you put it — I hope you are 
indeed more solicitous to get it revoked for their sakes 
than for your own. It is for them to be penitent, who 
huiried you into evils you could not well avoid. You 
aie apt to judge by the unhappy event, rather than upon 
the true merits of your case. Upon ray honour, I think 
you faultless almost in every step you have taken. 
What has not that vilely-insolent and ambitious, yet 
stupid, brother of your’s to answer for ? — that spiteful 
thing your sister too ! 

But come, since what is past cannot be helped, let 
us look forward. You have now happy prospects 
opening to you ; a family, already noble, prepared to 
receive you with open arms and joyful heart ; and who, 
by their love to you, will teach another family (who 
know not what an excellence they have confederated 
to persecute) how to value you. Your prudence, your 
piety, will crown all. You will leclaim a wretch that, 
for an hundred sakes more than for his own, one would 
wish to be reclaimed. 

Like a traveller, who has been put out of his way, 
by the overflowing of some rapid stream, you have only 
had the fore-right path you were in overwhelmed. A 
few miles about, a day or two only lost, as I may say, 
and you are in a way to recover it ; and, by quickening 
your speed, will get up the lost time. The hurry upon 
your spirits, mean time, will be all your inconvenience ; 
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for it was not your fault you were stopped ip your 
progress. 

Think of this, my dear; and improve upon tlie 
allegory, as you know how. If you can, without 
impeding your progress, be the means of assuaging the 
inundation, of bounding the waters within theii natural 
channel, and thereby of recovering the overwhelmed 
path for the sake of future passengeis who travel the 
same way, what a merit will your’s be ! 

I shall impatiently expect your next lettei. The 
young ladies proposed that you should put yourself, if 
in town, or near it, into the Reading stage-coach, 
which inns somewhere in Fleet-street; and, if you 
give notice of the day, you will he met on the road, 
and that pietty early in your journey, by some of both 
sexes ; one of whom you won’t be sorry to see, 

Mr. Hickman shall attend you at illough j and 
Lady Betty herself, and one of the Miss Montagues, 
with proper equipages, will be at Reading to receive 
you ; and carry you diiectly to the seat of the former; 
for I have expressly stipulated, that the wretch lumscll' 
shall not come into your presence till your niqttials are 
to be solemnized, unless you give leave. 

Adieu, my dearest friend. Be happy : and hundreds 
will then be happy of consequence. Inexpressibly so, 

I am sure, will then be 

Your ever affectionate 

Anna Howe. 
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LETTER X 

MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

Sunday Night, July i6. 

My Dearest Friend, 

Why should you permit a mind, so much 
devoted to youi service, to labour under such an im- 
patience as you must know it 'would labour under, for 
want of an answer to a letter of such consequence to 
yoa, and therefore to me, as was mine of Thursday 
night ? — Rogers told me, on Thursday, you were so 
ill ; your letter sent by him was so melancholy ! — Yet 
you must be ill indeed, if you could not write something 
to such a letter j were it but a line, to say you would 
write as soon as you could. Sure you have received it. 
The master of your nearest post-office will pawn his 
reputation that it went safe : I gave him particular 
charge of it. 

God send me good news of youi health, of your 
ability to write ; and then I will chide you — indeed I 
will — as I never yet did chide you. 

I suppose your excuse will be, that the subject re- 
quired consideration — Lord ! my dear, so it might ; 
but you have so right a mind, and the matter in question 
is so obvious, that you could not want half an houi 
to determine, — Then you intended, probably, to wait 
Collins’s call for your letter as on to-morrow !— -Suppose 
— Miss!- — (indeed I am angry with you! — suppose) 
something were to happen, as it did on Friday, that he 
should not be able to go to town to-monow? — How, 
child, could you serve me so ! — I know not how to 
leave off scolding you ! 

Dear, honest Collms, make haste : he will : he will. 
He sets out, and travels all night ; for I have told him, 
that the dearest friend I have in the world has it in her 
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own choice to be happy, and to make me so ; and that 
the letter he will bring from hei will assure it to me. 

I have ordered him to go directly (without stopping 
at the Saracen’ s-head-inn) to you at your lodgings. 
Matters are now in so good a way, that he safely may. 

Your expected letter is ready written I hope : if it 
be not, he will call for it at your hour. 

You can’t be so happy as you deserve to be : but I 
doubt not that you will be as happy as you can that is, 
that you will choose to put yourself instantly into Lady 
Betty’s protection. If you would not have the wretch 
for your own sake ; have him you must, for mme^ for 
your family'^, for your honour’s, sake ! — Dear, honest 
Collms, make haste ! make haste ! and i elieve tlie 
impatient heart of my beloved’s 

Ever faithful, ever affectionate, 

Anna Howe. 


LETTER XI 

MISS HOWE, TO MISS CHARLOTTE MONTAGUE 

Tuesday Mom July 1 8. 

Madam, 

I take the liberty to write to you, by this 
special messenger. In the phrensy of my soul I write 
to you, to demand of you, and of any of your family who 
can tell news of my beloved friend, who, I doubt, has 
been spirited away by the base arts of one of the 
blackest — 0 help me to a name black enough to call 
him by ! Her piety is proof against self-attempts. It 
must, it must be he, the only wretch, who could injure 
such an innocent ; and now — who knows what he has 
done with hei ! 
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If I have patience, I will give you the occasion of 
this distracted vehemence. 

I wrote to her the very moment you and your sister 
left me. But being unable to procure a special messen- 
ger, as I mtended, was forced to send by the post. I 
urged her, [you know I promised that I would : I 
urged her,] with earnestness, to comply with the desires 
of all your famUy. Having no answer, I wrote again 
on Sunday night ; and sent it by a particular hand, 
who travelled all night ; chiding her for keeping a 
heart so impatient as mine in such cruel suspense, upon 
a matter of so much importance to her, and therefore 
to me. And very angry I was with her in my 
mind. 

But, judge my astonishment, my distraction, when last 
night, the messenger, returning post-haste, brought me 
word, that she had not been heard of since Friday 
morning ! and that a letter lay for her at her lodgings, 
which came by the post ; and must be mine ! 

She went out about six that morning ; only intending, 
as they believe, to go to morning-prayers at Covent- 
Gaiden church, just by her lodgings, as she had done 
divers times before — ^Went on foot! — Left word she 
should be back in an hour ! — ^Very poorly in health ! 

Lord, have mercy upon me ! What shall I do ! — I 
was a distracted creature all last night ! 

O Madam ! you know not how I love herl — My 
own soul is not dearer to me, than my Clarissa Har- 
lowe ! — Nay ! she is my soul — for I now have none — 
only a miserable one, however — for she was the joy, 
the stay, the prop of my life. Never woman ^ loved 
woman as we love one another. It is impossible to 
tell you half her excellencies. It was my glory and 
my pride, that I was capable of so fervent a love of 
80 pure and matchless a creature. — But now — who 
knows, whether the deai injured has not all her woes. 
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her undeserved woes, completed in death ; or is not 
reserved for a worse fate! — This 1 leave to your 

inquiry — for — your — [shall I call the man your 

relation I understand is still with you. 

Surely, my good Ladies, you were well authorized 
in the proposals you made in presence of niy mother ! 
— Surely he dare not abuse your confidence, and the 
confidence of your noble relations ! I make no ajiology 
for giving you this trouble, nor for desiring you to 
favour with a line, by this messenger, 

Youi almost distracted 

Anna Howh. 


LETTER Xir 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN UELT'ORI), 

M. Hall, Sat. Night, June ij, 
All undone, undone, by -Jupiter I- -Zounds, Jack, 
what shall I do now ! a curse upon all my plots and 

contrivances ! — But I have it in the very heart and 

soul of me I have it ! 

Thou toldest me, that my jiunishments were but 
beginning — Canst thou, O fatal prognosticator, canat 
thou tell me, where they will end ? 

Thy assistance I bespeak. The moment thou re- 
ceivest this, I bespeak thy a.ssistancc. This messenger 
lides for life and death — and I hope he’ll find you at 
your town-lodgings ; if he meet not with you at 
Edgware; where, being Sunday, he will call first. 
This cursed, cursed woman, on Friday dispatched 
man and horse with the joyful news (as she thought it 
would be to me) in an exulting letter from KSally 
Martin, that she had found out my angel as on Wed- 
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nesday last ; and on Friday morning, after she had 
been at prayers at Covent-Garden church— praying for 
my reformation perhaps — ^got her arrested by two 
sheriffs’ officers, as she was returning to her lodgings, 
who (villains!) put her into a chair they had in readi- 
ness, and earned her to one of the cursed fellow’s 
houses. 

. She has arrested her for 1 50/. pretendedly due for 
board and lodging : a sum (besides the low villany of 
the proceeding) which the dear soul could not possibly 
raise : all her clothes and effects, except what she had 
on and with her when she went away, being at the old 
devil’s. 

And here, for an aggravation, has the dear creature 
lain already two days; for I must be gallanting my 
two aunts and my two cousins, and giving Loid M. an 
airing after his lying-in — pox upon the whole family of 
us ! and returned not till within this hour : and now 
returned to my distraction, on receiving the cursed 
tidings, and the exulting letter. 

Hasten, hasten, dear Jack ; for the love of God, 
hasten to the injured charmer ! my heart bleeds for 
her! — she deserved not this I— I dare not stir. It 
will be thought done by my contrivance — and if I am 
absent from this place, that will confirm the suspicion. 

Darnnation seize quick this accursed woman ! — Yet 
she thinks she has made no small merit with me. 
Unhappy, thrice unhappy circumstances ! — At a time 
too, when better prospects were opening for the sweet 
creature ' 

Hasten to her ! — Clear me of this cursed job. Most 

sincerely, by all that’s sacred, I swear you may! 

Yet have I been such a villanous plotter, that the 
charming sufferer will hardly believe it : although the 
proceeding be so dirtily low. 

Set her free the moment you see her : without con- 
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ditioning, free ! — On your knees, for me, beg her 
pardon : and assure her, that, wherever she goes, I wiU 
not molest her : no, nor come near her without her 

leave ; and be sure allow not any of the d d crew 

to go near her — only let her permit you to receive her 
commands from time to time. — You have always been 
her friend and advocate. What would I now give, 
had I permitted you to have been a successful one ! 

Let her have all her clothes and effects sent her 
instantly, as a small proof of my sinceiity. And force 
upon the dear creature, who must be moneyless, what 
suras you can get her to take. Let me know how she 
has been treated. If roughly, woe be to the guilty ! 

Take thy watch in thy hand, after thou hast freed 
her, and d — n the whole brood, dragon and serpents, 
by the hour, till thou’rt tired ; and tell them, I bicl thee 
do so for their cursed ofEciousness. 

They had nothing to do when they had found her, 
but to wait my orders how to proceed. 

The great devil fly away with them all, one by one, 
through the roof of their own cursed house, and dash 
them to pieces against the tops of chimneys as he flies ; 
and let the lesser devils collect then scatteied scraps, 
and bag them up, in order to put them together again 
m their allotted place, in the element of fire, with 
cements of molten lead. 

^ line ! a line! a kingdom for a line! with tolerable 
news, the first moment thou canst write ! — This fellow 
waits to bring it. 
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LETTER XIII 

MISS CHARLOTTE MONTAGUE, TO MISS HOWE 

M. Hall, Tuesday Afternoon. 

Dear Miss Howe, 

Your letter has infinitely disturbed us all. 

This wretched man has been half distracted ever 
since Saturday night. 

We knew not what ailed him, till your letter was 
brought. 

Vile wretch, as he is, he is however innocent of this 
new evil. 

Indeed he is, he must be ; as I shall more at large 
acquaint you. 

But will not now detain your messenger. 

Only to satisfy your just impatience, by telling 
you, that the dear young lady is safe, and we hope 
well. 

A horrid mistake of his general orders has subjected 
her to the terror and disgrace of an arrest. 

Poor dear Miss Harlowe ! — Her sufferings have 
endeared her to us, almost as much as her excellencies 
can have endeaied her to you. 

But she must be now quite at liberty. 

He has been a distracted man, ever since the 
news was brought him ; and we knew not what ailed 
him. 

But that I said before. 

My Lord M. my Lady Sarah Sadleir, and my Lady 
Betty Lawrance, will all write to you this very 
afternoon. 

And so will the wretch himself. 

And send it by a servant of their own, not to detain 
your’s. 

I know not what I write. 
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But you shall have all the particulars, just, and true, 
and fair, from 

Dear Madam, 

Your most faithful and obedient servant, 

Ch. Montaguf. 


, LETTER XIV 

MISS MONTAGUt, TO MISS HOWE 

M. Hall, July 18, 

Dear Madam, 

In pursuance of my promise, I will minutely 
inform you of every thing we know relating to this 
shocking transaction. 

When we returned from you on Thmsday night, and 
made our report of the kind reception both wc and our 
message met with, in that you had been so good as to 
promise to use youi interest with your dear friend, it 
put us all into such good humour with one another, and 
with my cousin Lovelace, that we resolved upon a little 
toui- of two days, the Friday and Saturday, in order 
to give an airing to my Lord, and Lady Sarah, both 
having been long confined, one by illness, the other by 
melancholy. My Lord, Lady Saiah, Lady Betty, 
and myself, were in the coach ; and all our talk was of 
dear Miss Harlowe, and of our future happiness with 
her : Mr. Lovelace and my bister (who is his favourite, 
as he is hei’s) were in his phaeton : and, whenever wc 
joined company, that was still the subject. 

As to him, never man praised woman as he did her ; 
Never man gave greater hopes, and made better 
resolutions. He is none of those that are governed by 
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interest. He is too proud for that. But most sincerely 
delighted was he in talking of her ; and of bis hopes 
of her returning favour. He said, however, more than 
once, that he feared she would not forgive him ; for, 
froni his heart, he must say, he deserved not her 
forgiveness : and often and often, that there was not 
such a woman in the world. 

This I mention to show you. Madam, that he could 
not at this .time be privy to such a barbarous and 
disgraceful treatment of her. 

We retmmed not till Saturday night, all in as good 
humour with one another as we went out. We never 
had such pleasure in his company before. If he would 
be good, and as he ought to be, no man would be 
better beloved by relations than he. But never was 
there a greater alteration in man when he came home, 
and received a letter from a messenger, who, it seems, 
had been flattering himself in hopes of a reward, and 
had been waiting for his return from the night before. 
In such a fury ! — The man fared but badly. He 
instantly shut himself up to write, and ordered man 
and horse to be ready to set out before day-light 
the next morning, to carry the letter to a friend in 
London. 

He would not see us all that night; neither breakfast 
nor dine with us next day. He ought, he said, never 
to see the light ; and bid my sister, whom he called an 
innocenty (and who was very desirous to know the 
occasion of all this,) shun him, saying, he was a wretch, 
and made so by his own inventions, and the consequences 
of them. 

None of us could get out of him what so disturbed 
him. We should too soon hear, he said, to the utter 
dissipation of all his hopes, and of all ours. 

We could easily suppose that all was not right -wnth 
regard to the worthy young lady and him. 
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He was out each day ; and said he wanted to I'un 
away from himself. 

Late on Monday night he received a letter from Mr. 
Belford, his most favoured friend, by his own messenger ; 
who came back in a foam, man and horse. Whatever 
were the contents, he was not easier, but like a mad- 
man rather : but still would not let us know the 
occasion. But to my sister he said, nobody, ipy dear 
Patsey, who can think but of half the plaghes that 
pursue an intriguing spirit, would ever quit the fore- 
right path. 

He was out when your messenger came : but soon 
came in; and bad enough was his reception from us all. 
And he said, that his own torments were greater than 
ours, than Miss Harlowe’s, or your’s. Madam, all put 
together. He would see your letter. He always 
carries every thing before him : and said, when he had 
read it, that he thanked God, he was not such a 
villain, as you, with too great an appearance of reason, 
thought him. 

Thus, then, he owned the matter to be. 

He had left general directions to the people of the 
lodgings the dear lady went from, to find out where she 
was gone to, if possible, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to importune her to be his, before their difference 
was pubhc. The wicked people {ojiciom at least, if not 
wicked) discovered where she was on Wednesday ; 
and, for fear she should remove before they could have 
his orders, they put her under a gentle restraint^ as they 
call it ; and dispatched away a messenger to acquaint 
him with it ; and to take his orders. 

This messenger arrived on Friday afternoon ; and 
staid here till we returned on Saturday night: — and, 
when he read the letter he brought — I have told you. 
Madam, what a fury he was in. 

The letter he retired to write, and which he dis- 
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patched away so early on Sunday morning, was to 
conjure his friend, Mr. Belford, on receipt of it, to fly 
to the lady, and set her free ; and to order all her thmgs 
to be sent her ; and to clear him of so black and 
’villanous a fact, as he justly called it. 

And by this time he doubts not that all is happily over ; 
and the beloved of his soul (as he calls her at every 
word) in an easier and happier way than she was before 
the horrid fact. And now he owns that the reason 
why Mr. Belfoid’s letter set him into stronger ravings 
was, because of his keeping him wilfully (and on 
purpose to torment him) in suspense ; and reflecting 
very heavily upon him, (for Mr. Belford, he says, was 
ever the lady’s friend and advocate); and only men- 
tioning, that he had waited upon her ; referring to his 
next for further particulars ; which Mr. Belford could 
have told him at the time. 

He declares, and we can vouch for him, that he has 
been, ever since last Saturday night, the most miserable 
of men. 

He forbore going up himself, that it might not 
be imagined he was guilty of so black a contrivance ; 
and that he went up to complete any base views in 
consequence of it. 

Believe us all, dear Miss Howe, under the deepest 
concern at this unhappy accident ; which will, we fear, 
exasperate the charming suflTerer ; not too much for the 
occasion, but too much for our hopes. 

O what wretches are these free-living men, who love 
to tread in intricate paths ; and, when once they err, 
know not how far out of the way their headstrong 
course may lead them ! 

My sister joins her thanks with mine to your good 
mother and self, for the favours you heaped upon us 
last Thursday. We beseech your continued interest as 
to the subject of our visit. It shall be all our studies to 
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oblige and recompense the dear lad.y to the utmost of 
our power, for what she has suffered from the unhappy 
man. 

We are, dear Madam, 

Youi obliged and faithful servants, 

Martha J 


Dear Miss Howe, 

We join in the above request of Miss 
Charlotte and Miss Patty Montague, for your favour 
and interest j being convinced that the accident was 
an accident, and no plot or contrivance of a wretch 
too full of them. We are, Madam, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

M. 

Sarah Sadleir. 

ElIZ. LAWRANCli. 


Dear Miss Howe, 

After what is written above, by names and 
characters of such unquestionable honour, I might have 
been excused signing a name almost as hateful to 
myself, as I KNOW it is to you. But the aho've will 
have It so. Since, therefore, I must: write, it shall be 
the truth ; which is, that if I may be once more 
admitted to pay my duty to the most deserving and 
most injured of her sex, I will be content to do it 
with a halter about my neck; and, attended by a 
parson on my right hand, and the hangman on my 
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left, be doomed, at Her will, either to the church or 
the gallows. 

Your most humble servant, 

Robert Lovelace. 

Tuesday, July i8. 


LETTER XV 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ,. 

Sunday Night, July i6. 

What a cursed piece of work hast thou made of it, 
with the most excellent of women ! Thou mayest 
be in earnest, or in jest, as thou wilt; but the poor 
lady will not be long either thy sport, or the sport of 
fortune ! 

I will give thee an account of a scene that wants 
but her affecting pen to represent it justly j and it would 
wring all the black blood out of thy callous heart. 

Thou only, who art the author of her calamities, 
shouldst have attended her in her prison. I am un- 
equal to such a task : nor know I any other man but 
would. 

This last act, however unintended by thee, yet a 
consequence of thy general orders, and too likely ;to 
be thought agreeable to thee, by those who know thy 
other villames by her, has finished thy barbarous work. 
And I advise thee to trumpet forth every where, how 
much in earnest thou art to marry her, whether true 
or not. 

Thou mayest safely do it. She will not live to put 
thee to the trial ; and it will a little palliate for thy 
enormous usage of her, and be a mean to make man- 
kind, who know not what I know of the matter, herd 
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a little longer with thee, and forbear to hunt thee to 
thy fellow-savages in the Lybian wilds and desarts. 

Your messenger found me at Edgware expecting to 
dinner with me several friends, whom I had invited 
three days before. I sent apologies to them, as in a 
case of life and death ; and speeded to town to the 
wicked woman’s : for how knew I but shocking attempts 
might be made upon her by the cursed wretches : 
perhaps by your connivance, in older ,to mortify her 
into your measures ? 

Little knows the public what vtllanies are committed 
by ’oile wretches^ in these abominable houses upon innocent 
creatures drawn into their snares. 

Finding the lady not there, I posted away to the 
officer’s, although Sally told me that she had but just 
come from thence ; and that she had refused to see 
her, or (as she sent down word) any body else ; being 
resolved to have the remainder of that Sunday to 
heiself, as it might, perhaps, be the last she should 
ever see. 

I had the same thing told me, when I got thither. 

I sent up to let her know, that I came with a 
commission to set her at liberty. I was afraid of 
sending up the name of a man known to be your friend. 
She absolutely refused to see any man, however, for 
that day, or to answer further to any thing said from 
me. 

Having therefore informed myself of all that the 
officer, and his wife, and servant, could acquaint me 
with, as well in relation to the horrid arrest, as to 
her behaviour, and the women’s to her ; and her ill 
state of health ; I went back to Sinclair’s, as I will 
still call her, and heard the three women’s story. 
From aU which I am enabled to give you the follow- 
ing shocking particulars ; which may serve till I can 
see the unhappy lady herself to-morrow, if then I gain 
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admittance to her. You wiU find that I have been 
very minute m my inquiries. 

Your villain it was that set the poor lady, and had 
the impudence to appear, and abet the sherifPs officers 
in the cursed transaction. He thought, no doubt, that 
he was domg the inost acceptable service to his blessed 
master. They had got a chair; the head ready un 
as soon as service was over. And as she came om of 
the chuich, at the door fronting Bedford-street, the 
officers, stepping to her, whispered that they had an 
action against her. ^ 

She was teirified, trembled, and turned pale. 

Action ! said she. What is that ! 1 have com- 
mitted no had action r Lord bless me ! ,men, what 

mean you ? ’ 

That you are our prisoner, Madam. 

I donef"'’’ '—What— How— Why— What have 


_ You must go with us. Be pleased. Madam, to step 
into this chair. ^ 

With you / — With men I Must go with men ' I 

am not used to go with strange men ! Indeed you 

must excuse me ' ^ 

We can’t excuse you. We are sheriff’s officers. 
We have a writ against you. You must go with us, 
and you shall know at whose suit. 

Suit! said the charming innocent; I don’t know 
what you mwn. Pray, men, don’t lay hands upon 
me ; (they offering to put her into the chair.) I am 
not used to be thus treated— I have done nothing to 
deserve it. * 


She then spied thy villain— O thou wretch, said 
she, where is thy vile master ?— Am I again to be his 
prisoner ? Help, good people ! 

A crowd had before begun to gather. 

My master is in the country. Madam, many miles 
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off. If you please to go with these men, they will 
treat you civilly. 

The people were most of them struck with com- 
passion. A fine young creature! — A thousand pities 
cried some. While some few tlirew out vile and 
shocking reflections ' But a gentleman interposed, 
and demanded to see the fellow's authority. 

They showed it. Is your name Clarissa Harlowe, 
Madam ? said he. 

Yes, yes, indeed, leady to sink, my name •was 
Clarissa Harlowe : — but it is now IVrekhnlnt'ss /•— ~- 
Lord be merciful to me, what is to come next ? 

You must go with these men. Madam, said the 
gentleman; they have authoiity for wliai they do. 

He pitied her, and retired. 

Indeed you must, said one chairman. 

Indeed you must, said the other. 

Can nobody, joined in another gentleman, be applied 
to, who will see that so fine a creature is not ill used ? 

Thy villain answered, orders were given particularly 
for that. She had rich relations. She need but ask 
and have. She would only be carried to the ofliecr’s 
house till matters could be made up. The people she 
had lodged with loved her; — but she had left her 
lodgings privately. 

Oh ! had she those tricks already ? cried one or 
two. 

She heard not this— -but said — Well, if X must go, 
I must — I cannot resist — but I will not be carried to 
the woman's ! I will rather die at your feet, than be 
carried to the woman’s. 

You won’t be carried there, Madam, cried thy 
fellow. 

Only to my house. Madam, said one of the officers. 

Where is that i 

In High-Holborn, Madam. 
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I know not where High-Holborn is : but any where, 

except to the woman’s. But am I to go with men 

only ? 

Looking about her, and seeing the three passages, 
to wit, that leading to Henrietta-sti’eet, that to King- 
street, and the fore-right one, to Bedford-street, 
crowded, she started — ^Any where — any where, said 
she, but to the woman’s ! And stepping into the 
chair, thi'ew herself on the seat, in the utmost distress 
and confusion — Carry me, carry me out of sight — 
cover me — cover me up — for ever — were her words. 

Thy villain drew the curtain : she had not power : 
and they went away with her through a vast crowd of 
people. 

Here I must rest. I can write no more at present. 

Only, Lovelace, remember, all this 'was to a Clarissa. 

The unhappy lady fainted away when she was taken 
out of the chair at the officer’s house. 

Several people followed the chair to the very house, 
■which is in a wretched couit. Sally was there ; and 
satisfied some of the inquirers, that the young gentle- 
■woman would be exceedingly well used ; and they soon 
dispersed. 

Dorcas was also there ; but came not in her sight. 
Sally, as a favour, offered to carry her to her former 
lodgings : but she declared they should carry her 
thither a corpse, if they did. 

Very gentle usage the women boast of : so would 
a vulture, could it speak, with the entrails of its prey 
upon its rapacious talons. Of this you’ll judge from 
what I have to recite. 

She asked, what was meant by this usage of her ? 
^People told me, said she, that I must go with the 
men : that they had authority to take me : so I sub- 

VOL. TII. ’ D 
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mitted. But now, what is to be the end of this 
disgraceful -violence? 

The end, said the vile Sally Martin, is, for honest 
people to come at their own. 

Bless me ! have I taken away any thing that belongs 
to those who have obtained this power over me ? — X 
have left very valuable things behind me ; but have 
taken nothing away that is not my own. 

And who do you think, Miss Harlowe , for I 
understand, said the cursed creature, you are not 
married ; who do you think is to pay for your board- 
and your lodgings ! such handsome lodgings ! for so 
long a time as you were at Mrs. Sinclair’s ? 

Lord have mercy upon me ! — Miss Martin, (I think, 
you aie Miss Martin !) — And is this the cause of suck 
a disgraceful insult upon me in the open streets ? 

And cause enough. Miss Harlows / (fond of gratify- 
ing her jealous revenge, by calling her Mtss,) — One 
hundred and fifty guineas, or pounds, is no small sum 
to lose — and by a young creature who would have 
bilked her lodgings. 

You amaze me. Miss Martin! — What language do 
you talk in ? Bilk my lodgings ! — ^What is that ? 

She stood astonished and silent for a few moments. 

But recoveiing herself, and turning from hei to the 
window, she wrung her hands []the cursed Sally 
showed me howl] and lifting them up — Now, Love- 
lace : now indeed do 1 think I ought to forgive thee ! 

— But who shall forgive Clarissa Harlowe ! O my 

sister ! — O my brother ! — Tender mercies were youi* 
cruelties to this ! 

Aftei a pause, her handkerchief drying up hei falling 
tears, she turned to Sally : Now, have I nothing to do 
but acquiesce — only let me say, that if this aunt of 
your’s, this Mrs. Sinclair, or this man, this Mr. Love- 
lace, come near me ; or if I am carried to the horud 
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house ; (for that, I suppose, is the design of this new 
outrage ; ) God be merciful to the poor Clarissa 

Harlowe ! Look to the consequence! Look, 

f chaige you, to the consequence ! 

The vile wretch told her, it was not designed to 
cairy her any where against her will: but, if it were, 
they should take care not to be frighted again by a 
penknife. 

She cast up her eyes to Heaven, and was silent — 
and went to the faithest corner of the room, and, 
sitting down, threw her handkerchief over her face. 

Sally asked her several questions ; but not answer- 
ing her, she told her, she would wait upon her by-and~ 
by, when she had found her speech. 

She oidered the people to press her to eat and drink. 
She must be fasting — nothing but her prayers and tears, 
poor thing ' — ^were the merciless devil’s words, as she 
owned to me. — Dost think I did not curse her ? 

She went away ; and, aftei her own dinnei, returned. 

The unhappy lady, by this devil’s account of her, 
then seemed either mortified into meekness, or to have 
made a resolution not to be provoked by the insults of 
this cursed creature. 

Sally inquired, in her presence, whether she had eat 
or drank any thing; and bemg told by the woman, 
that she could not prevail upon her to taste a morsel, or 
drink a drop, she said, this is wrong, Miss Harlonve J 
Very wi'ong !— Your religion, I think, should teach 
you, that starving yourself is self-mui'der. 

She answered not. 

The wretch owned she was resolved to make her 
speak. 

She asked if Mabell should attend her, till it were 
seen what her friends would do for her in discharge of 
the debt ? Mabell, said she, has not yet earned the 
clothes you were so good as to give her. 
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Am I noL woithy an answer, Mks Harhu'e 

I would answer you (said the sweet sufferer, with- 
out any emotion) if I knew how. 

I have ordered pen, ink, and pajier, to be brought 
you, Miss Harloive. Theic they aie. J know you 
love writing. You may write to whom you please. 
Your friend. Miss Howe, will expect to hear from you. 

I have no friend, said she, 1 deserve none. 

Rowland, for tliat’s the officei’s name, told lier, she 
had friends enow to pay the debt, if she woukl write. 

She would trouble nobody ; she had no friends ; 
was all they could get from hci, while Sally staid ; but 
yet spoken with a patience of spiiit, as if she enjoyed 
her giiefs. 

The insolent creatuie went away, ordering them, in 
the lady’s hearing, to be very civil to hei, and to let 
hei want foi nothing. Now had she, she owneil, the 
tiiumph of her heait over this haughty beauty, who 
kept them all at such a distance in their own house ! 

IVhat thinhesi thou, Lovelace, of This unrirh's 

triumph <was over a Clarissa ! 

About SIX in the evening, Rowland’s wife pressed 
hei to drink tea. She said, she had rather have a 
glass of water ; for her tongue was ready to cleave to 
tlie roof of her mouth. 

The woman brought her a ghuss, and vsomc bread and 
butter. She tried to taste the latter; but could not 
swallow it: but eagerly drank the water; lifting uj) 
her eyes in thankfulness for that ! ! ! 

The divine Clarissa, Lovelace, — reduced to rejoice for 
a cup of cold water I — By whom reduced P 

About nine o’clock she asked if any body were to 
be hei bedfellow. 

Their maid, if she pleased ; or, as she was so weak 
and ill, the girl should sit up with her, if she chose she 
should. 
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She chose to be alone both night and day, she said. 
But might she not be tiusted with the key of the room 
where she was to lie down ; foi she should not put off 
her clothes ! 

That, they told her, could not be. 

She was afraid not, she said. — But indeed she would 
not get away, if she could. 

They told me, that they had but one bed, besides 
that they lay in themselves, (which they would fain have 
had hei accept of,) and besides that their maid lay in, in 
a gariet, which they called a hole of a gariet ; and that 
that one bed was the prisoner's bed ; which they made 
several apologies to me about. I suppose it is shocking 
enough. 

But the lady would not lie in theirs. Was she not 
a pnsonei ? she said — let her have the prisoner’s room. 

Yet they owned that she started, when she was con- 
ducted thither. But recovering herself. Very well, 
said she — why should not all be of a piece ? — Why 
should not my wretchedness be complete ? 

She found fault, that all the fastenings were on the 
outside, and none within ; and said, she could not trust 
herself in a room where others could come in at their 
pleasure, and she not go out. She had not hem used 
to It ! ! ' 

Dear^ dear soul ! — My tears Jlonu as I write ! 

Indeed, Lovelace, she had not been used to such treatment. 

They assured her, that it was as much their duty to 
protect her from other persons’ insults, as from escaping 
herself. ^ 

Then they were people of more honour, she said, than 
she had been of late used to. 

She asked if they knew Mr. Lovelace ? 

No, was their answer. 

Have you heard of him ? 

No. 
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Well, then, you may be good sort of folks in your 
way. 

Pause here a moment ^ Lovelace I — and rejlect — I must. 


Again they asked her if they should send any word 
to her lodgings ? 

These are my lodgings now 5 are they not I — was all 
her answei . 

She sat up in a chair aU night, the back against the 
door ; havmg, it seems, thrust a broken piece of a poker 
through the staples where a bolt had been on die inside. 


Next morning Sally and Polly both went to visit her. 

Sally, the day befoie, that she 
Mrs. Sinclair, nor Dorcas, nor the broken- 
toothed servant, called Wilham. 

mgratiated herself with her ; and 
pretended to be concerned for her misfoi tunes. But she 
took no more notice of her than of the other. 

Ihey asked if she had any commands ?-~If she had 
'hey were, and she .hould 

None at all, she said. 

thef ^ Wo'-e' 

.W '>='<1 -o nlonny give 

'o P« it 

gie would contract no debts. 

Wad she any money about her ? 
ohe meekly put her hanH • 
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Should there not? I have heard of entrance-money 
to compound for not being stript. But these people are 
very civil people, I fancy ; for they have not offered to 
take away my clothes. 

They have orders to be civil to you. 

It IS veiy kind. 

But we two will bail you, Mtss^ if you will go back 
with us to Mrs. Sinclair’s. 

Not for the world ! 

Her’s are veiy handsome apartments. 

The fitter for those who own them ! 

These are vei y sad ones. 

The fitter for me I 

You may be very happy yet, Miss, if you will. 

I hope I shall. 

If you lefuse to eat or drink, we will give bail, and 
take you with us. 

Then I will try to eat and drink. Any thing but go 
with you. 

Will you not send to your new lodgings; the people 
will be frighted. 

So they will, if I send. So they will, if they know 
where I am. 

But have you no things to send for from thence ? 

There is what will pay for their lodgings and trouble : 
I shall not lessen their security. 

But perhaps letters or messages may be left for you 
there. 

I have very few friends ; and to those I have I will 
spare the mortification of knowing what has befallen me. 

We are surprised at your indifference, Miss Harlowel 
Will you not write to any of your friends ? 

No. 

Why, you don’t think of tarrying here always ? 

I shall not live always. 

Do you think you are to stay here as long as you live? 
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That^s as it shall please God, and those who have 
brought me hither. 

Should you like to be at liberty ? 

I am miserable !— What is liberty to the miserable, 
but to be more niisei able. 

Honv miserable, Miss ^ — You may make youiself as 
happy as you please. 

I hope yea are both happy. 

We are. 

May you be more and more happy ! 

But we wish you to be so too- 
I shall never be of youi* ojiinion, I believe, as to what 
happiness is. 

What do you take our opinion of happiness to be ? 

To live at Mrs. Sinclair's. 

Perhaps, said Sally, we were once as squeamish and 
nanow-minded as you. 

How came it over with you ? 

Because we saw the lidiculousness of prudery. 

Do you come hither to persuade me to hate prudery, 
as you call it, as much as you do ? 

We came to offer our service to you. 

It is out of your power to seive me. 

Perhaps not. 

It is not in my inclination to trouble you. 

You may be woise offered. 

Perhaps I may. 

You are mighty short. Miss, 

As I wish your visit to be. Ladies. 

They owned to me, that tliey cracked their fans, and 
laughed. 

Adieu, perverse beauty 1 
Your servant. Ladies. 

Adieu, haughty airs ! 

You see me humbled — 

As you desei ve. Miss Harlowe. Pi ide will have a fall. 
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Better fall, with what call pride, than stand with 
meanness. 

Who does ? 

I had once a better opinion of you, Miss Horton ! — 
Indeed you should not insult the miserable. 

Neither should the miserable^ said Sally, insult people 
for their civility. 

I should be sorry if I did. 

' Mrs. Sinclair shall attend you by-and-by, to know if 
you have any commands for her. 

I have no wish for any liberty, but that of refusing to 
see her, and one more person. 

What we came for, was to know if you had any 
proposals to make for your enlaigement. 

Then, it seems, the officer put in. You have very 
good friends. Madam, I undeistand. Is it not better 
that you make it up ? Charges will run high. A 
hundred and fifty guineas are easier paid than two 
hundred. Let these ladies bail you, and go along with 
them ; or wiite to your friends to make it up. 

Sally said, There is a gentleman who saw you taken, 
and was so much moved for you, Mtss Harlovjt, that 
he would gladly advance the money for you, and leave 
you to pay it when you can. 

See, Lovelace, what cursed devils these are ! This 
is the way, we know, that many an innocent heart is 
thrown upon keeping, and then upon the town. But 
for these wretches thus to go to woik with such an 
angel as this ! — How glad would have been the devilish 
Sally, to have had the least handle to report to thee a 
listening ear, or patient spirit, upon this hint ! 

Sir, said she, with high indignation, to the officer, 
did not you say, last night, that it was as much your 
business to protect me from tlie insults of others, as 
from escaping ? — Cannot I be permitted to sk whom I 
please ? and to refuse admittance to those I like not ? 
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Your creditors, Madam, will expect to see you. 

Not if I declare I will not treat with them. 

Then, Madam, you will be sent to prison. 

Prison, friend ! — What dost thou call thy house i* 

Not a prison, Madam. 

Why these iron-barred windows, then ? Why these 
double locks and bolts all on the outside, none on the 
in ^ 


And down she dropt into her chair, and they could 
not get another word from hei. She threw her hand- 
kerchief over her face, as one before, which was 
soon wet with tears j and grievously, they own, she 
sobbed. 


Gentle treatment, Lovelace! — Perhaps thou, as nveli 
as these nur etches, tutll think it so! 

Sally then ordered a dinner, and said, They would 
soon be back again, and see that she eat and drank, /■irx 
a good Christian should, comportmg herself to her con- 
dition, and making the best of it. 

What has not this charming creature suffeied, what 
has she not gone through, in these last three month h, 
Aat I know of !— Who would think such a delicately- 
framed person could have sustained what she has 
sustamed We sometimes talk of bravery, of courage, 
of fortitude !— Here they are in perfection! — Sucli 
bravoes as thou and I should never have been able to 
support ourselves under half the persecutions, the dis- 
appointments, and contumelies, that she has met with ; 
bu^ like cowards, should have slid out of the world, 
basely by some back-door; that is to say, by a sword, 
by a pjstol, by a halter, or knife ;_but herJ is a 
£ f f by dint of this noble consider a- 

\ ^ [;What else can support hei ?1 that 

P ion , and that she is travelling to another and betiet- ^ 
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puts up with all the haidships of the journey; and is not 
to be diveited from her course by the attacks of thieves 
and robbers^ or any other terrors and difficulties ; being 
assured of an ample reward at the end of it. 

If thou thinkest this reflection uncharacteristic from 
a companron and friend of thine, imaginest thou, that I 
profited nothing by my long attendance on my uncle in 
his dying state j and from the pious reflections of the 
good clergyman, who, day by day, at the poor man’s 
own request, visited and prayed by him ? — And could 
I have another such instance, as thisy to bring aU these 
1 eflections home to me ? 

Then who can write of good persons, and of good 
subjects, and be capable of admiring them, and not be 
made serious for the time? And hence may we gather 
what a benefit to the morals of men the keeping of 
good company must be; while those who keep only 
bad, must necessarily more and more harden, and be 
hardened. 


’Tis twelve of the clock, Sunday night — I can think 
of nothing but of this excellent creature. Her distresses 
fill my head and my heart. I was drowsy for a quarter 
of an hour ; but the fit is gone off. And I will con- 
tinue the melancholy subject from the information of 
these wretches. Enough, I dare say, will arise in the 
visit I shall make, if admitted to-morrow, to send by 
thy servant, as to the way I am likely to find her in. 

After the women had left her, she complained of her 
head and her heart ; and seemed terrified with appre- 
hensions of being carried once more to Sinclair’s. 

Refusing any thing for breakfast, Mrs. Rowland 
came up to her, and told her, (as these wretches owned 
they had ordered her, for fear she should starve her- 
self,) that she must and should have tea, and bread and 
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buttei : and that, as she had friends who could support 
hei, if she wrote to them, it was a wrong thing, both 
foi herself and them, to starve heiself thus. 

If It be for your own sakes, said she, that is another 
thing; let coffee, 01 tea, 01 chocolate, or what you 
will, be got : and put down a chicken to my account 
every day, if you please, and eat it youi selves. I will 
taste it, if I can. 1 would do nothing to hinder you. 
I have friends will pay you liberally, when they know 
I am gone. 

They wondeied, they told her, at her strange 
composure in such disti'esses. 

They were nothing y she said, to what she had sajfered 
already from the vilest of all men. The disgrace of 
seizing her in the street; multitudes of people about 
her ; shocking imputations wounding her ears ; had 
indeed been veiy affecting to her. But that was over. 
— Eveiy thing soon would ! — ^And she should be still 
mo)"e composed, were it not for the apprehensions of 
seeing one man, and one woman ; and being tricked or 
forced back to the vilest house in the world. 

Then weie it not better to give way to the two 
gentlewomen’s offer to bail her ? — They could tell her, 
It was a very kind proffer ; and what was not to be met 
with every day. 

She believed so. 

The ladies might, possibly, dispense with her going 
back to the house to which she had such an antipathy. 
Then the compassionate gentleman, who was inclined 
to make it up with her creditors on her own bond — 
it was very strange to them she hearkened not to so 
generous a proposal. 

Did the two ladies tell you who the gentleman was ? 
— Or, did they say any more on that subject ? 

Yes, they did ! and hinted to me, said the woman, 
that you had nothing to do but to receive a visit from 
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the gentleman, and the money, they believed, would be 
laid down on your own bond or note. 

She was startled. 

I charge you, said she, as you will answer it one day 
to my friends, that you bring no gentleman into my 
company. I chaige you don't. If you do, you know 
not what may be the consequence. 

They apprehended no bad consequence, they said, in 
doing theii duty : and if she knew not her own good, 
her friends would thank them for taking any innocent 
step to serve her, though against her will. 

Don’t push me upon extremities, man ! — Don’t make 
me desperate, woman ! — I have no small difficulty, not- 
withstanding the seeming composure you just now took 
notice of, to bear, as I ought to beai, the evils I suffei. 
But if you bring a man or men to me, be the pretence 
nvhat it will- 

She stopt there, and looked so earnestly, and so 
wildly, they said, that they did not know but she would 
do some harm to herself, if they disobeyed her ; and 
that would be a sad thing in their house, and might be 
their ruin. They therefore promised, that no man 
should be brought to her but by her own consent. 

Mrs. Rowland prevailed on her to drink a dish of 
tea, and taste some bread and butter, about eleven on 
Saturday morning : which she probably did to have an 
excuse not to dine with the women when they returned. 

But she would not quit her prison-'room, as she called 
it, to go into their parlour. 

‘ Unbarred windows, and a lightsomer apartment,’ 
she said, ‘ had too cheerful an appearance for her 
mind.’ 

A shower falling, as she spoke, ‘What,’ said she, 
looking up, ‘ do the elements weep for me ? ’ 

At another time, * The light of the sun was irksome 
to her. The sun seemed to shine in to mock her woes,’ 
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‘ Methought,’ added she, ‘the sun daiting in, and 
gilding these iron bars, plays upon me, like the two 
women, who came to insult my haggard looks, by the 
word beauty; and my dejected heart, by the word 
haughty airs ! ’ 

Sally came again at dinner-time, to see honu she fared, 
as she told her ; and that she did not starve her- 
self : and, as she wanted to have some talk with her, if 
she gave her leave, she would dine with her. 

I cannot eat. 

You must try. Miss Harlowe. 

And, dinner being ready just then, she offered her 
hand, and desired her to walk down. 

No ; she would not stir out of her prison^room. 

These sullen airs won’t do. Miss Harlowe : indeed 
they won’t. 

She was silent. 

You will have harder usage than any you have ever 
yet known, I can tell you, if you come not into some 
humour to make matters up. 

She was still silent. 

Come, Miss, walk down to dinner. Let me entreat 
you, do. Miss Horton is below ; she was once your 
favourite. 

She waited for an answer : but leceived none. 

We came to make some proposals to you, for your 
good; though you affronted us so lately. And we 
would not let Mrs. Sinclair come in person, because we 
thought to oblige you. 

This is indeed obliging. 

Come, give me your hand. Miss Harlowe: you are 
obliged to me, I can tell you that : and let us go down 
to Miss Horton. 

Excuse me : I will not stir out of this room. 

Would you have me and Miss Horton dine in this 
filthy bed-room ? 
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It is not a bed-ioom to me. I have not been in bed ; 
nor will, while I am here. 

And yet you care not, as I see, to leave the house. 
— And so you won’t go down. Miss Harlonve P 

I won’t, except I am forced to it. 

Well, well, let it alone. I sha’n’t ask Miss Horton 
to dine in this room, I assure you. I will send up a 
plate. 

jind away the little saucy toad jluttered down. 

When they had dined, up they came together. 

Well, Miss, you would not eat any thing, it ^eems ? 
— Very pretty sullen airs these ! — No wonder the honest 
gentlemen had such a hand with you. 

She only held up her hands and eyes ; the tears 
trickling down her cheeks. 

Insolent devils ! — how much more cruel and insulting 
are bad women even than bad men ! 

Methmks, Miss, said Sally, you are little soily, to 
what we have seen you. Pity such a nice lady should 
not have changes of appaiel ! Why won’t you send to 
your lodgings for linen, at least ? 

I am not nice now. 

Miss looks well and clean in any thing, said Polly. 
But, dear Madam, why won’t you send to your lodgings ? 
Were it but in kindness to the people ? They must 
have a concern about you. And your Miss Howe will 
wonder what’s become of you; for, no doubt,, you 
correspond. 

She turned from them, and, to herself, said, Too 
much ! Too much ! — She tossed her handkerchief, wet 
before with her tears, from her, and held her apron to 
her eyes. 

Don’t weep. Miss ! said the vile Polly. 

Yet do, cried the viler Sally, it will be a relief. No- 
thing, as Mr. Lovelace once told me, dries sooner than 
tears. For once I too wept mightily. 
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I could not beai the recital of this with patience. 
Yet I cursed them not so much as I should have done, 
had I not had a mind to get fiom them all the particu- 
lars of their gentle treatment : and this for two reasons ; 
the one, that I might stab thee to the heait with the 
repetition the other, that I might know upon what 
terms I am likely to see the unhappy lady to-morrow. 

Well, but. Miss Harlowe, cried Sally, do you 
think these forlorn airs pretty ? You are a good 
Christian, child. Mrs. Rowland tells me, she has got 
you a Bible-book. — O there it lies 1 — I make no doubt 
but you have doubled down the useful places^ as honest 
Matt. Prior says. 

Then using, and taking it up. — Ay, so you have. — 
The Booh of Job I One opens naturally Heie, I see — 
My^ mamma made me a fine Bible-scholar. — Ecclesi- 

asticus too ! — That’s Apocrypha, as they call it You 

see. Miss Horton, I know something of the book. 

They proposed once raoie to bail her, and to go 
home with them. A motion which she received with 
the same indignation as before. 

Sally told hei. That she had written in a very favour- 
able manner, in her behalf, to you ; and that she every 
hour expected an answei ; and made no doubt, that you 
would come up with a messenger, and generously pay 
the whole debt, and ask hex pardon for neglecting it. 

This disturbed her so much, that they feared she 
would have fallen into fits. She could not bear your 
name, she said. She hoped she should never see you 
more: and, were you to intrude yourself, dreadful 
consequences might follow. 

Suiely, they said, she would be glad to be released 
from her confinement. 

Indeed she should, now they had begun to alarm her 
witli his name, who was the author of all her woes; 
and who, she now saw plainly, gave way to this new 
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outrage, in order to bring her to his own infamous 
terms. 

Why then, they asked, would she not write to her 
ft lends, to pay Mrs. Sinclair’s demand? 

Because she hoped she should not long trouble any 
body ; and because she knew that the payment of the 
money, if she should be able to pay it, was not what 
was aimed at. 

Sally owned that she told her, That, truly, she had 
thought herself as well descended, and as well educated, 
as herself^ tliough not entitled to such considerable for- 
tunes. And had the impudence to insist upon it to me 
to be truth. 

She had the insolence to add, to the lady. That she 
had as much reason as she to expect Mr. I.ovelace 
would marry her ; he having contracted to do so before 
he knew Miss Clarissa Harlowe : and that she had it 
under his hand and seal too — or else he had not 
obtained his end : therefore it was not likely she should 
be so officious as to do his work against herself, if she 
thought Mr. Lovelace had designs upon her, like what 
she presumed to hint at : that, for her part, her only 
view was, to procure libeity to a young gentlewoman, 
who made those things grievous to her which would 
not be made such a rout about by any body else — and 
to procure the payment of a just debt to her friend Mrs. 
Sinclair. 

She besought them to leave her. She wanted not 
these instarlces, she said, to convince her of the com- 
pany she was in : and told them, that, to get nd of such 
visiters, and of the still worse she was apprehensive of, 
she would write to one friend to raise the money for 
her ; though it would be death for her to do so ; 
because that friend could not do it without her mother, 
in whose eye it would give a selfish appearance to a 
friendship that was above all sordid alloys. 
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They advised her to write out of hand. 

But how much must I write foi ? What is the sum? 
Should I not have had a bill deliveied me ? God knows, 
I took not your lodgings. But he that could treat me 
as he has done, could do this ! 

Don’t speak against Mr. Lovelace, Mbs Harhwe. 
He is a man I greatly esteem. [^Cuised toad !]] And, 
’bating that he will take his advantage, where he can, 
of US silly credulous women, he is a man of honoui . 

She lifted up her hands and eyes, instead of speaking : 
and well she might ! For any words she could have 
used could not have expressed the anguish she must feel 
on being comprehended in the US. 

She must wiite for one hundred and fifty guineas, at 
least : two hundred, if she were short of money, might 
as well be wiitten foi. 

Mrs. Sinclair, she said, had all her clothes. Let 
them be sold,yflfV^ sold, and the money go as far as it 
would go. She had also a few other valuables ; but no 
money, (none at all,) but the pool half guinea, and the 
little silver they had seen. She would give bond to 
pay all that her apparel, and the other matters she had, 
would fall short of. She had great effects belonging to 
her of right. Hei bond would, and must, be paid, were 
it for a thousand pounds. But her clothes she should 
never want. She believed, if not too much under- 
valued, those, and her few valuables, would answer 
every thing. She wished for no suiplus but to dis- 
charge tlie last expenses ; and forty shillings would 
do as well for those as forty pounds. ‘Let my uiin, 
said she, lifting up her eyes, be largk ! Let it be 
COMPLETE, in this life I — For a composition, let it be 
COMPLETE.’ — And there she stopped. 

The wretches could not help wishing to me for the 
opportunity of making such a purchase for their own 
weai. How I cuised them] and, in my heart, thee!- • 
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But too piobable, thought I, that this vile Sally Martin 
may hope, [though thou art incapable of itj that her 
Lovelace, as she has the assurance, behind thy back, to 
call thee, may present her with some of the poor lady’s 
spoils ! 

Will not Mrs. Sinclair, proceeded she, think my 
clothes a secuiity, till they can be sold? They aie 
very good clothes. A suit or two but just put on, as it 
were ; never worn. They cost much more than is 
demanded of me. Miy father loved to see me fne. — All 
shall go. But let me have the particulars of her 
demand. I suppose I must pay for my destroyer [thai 
was her weU-adapted wordlj] and his servants, as wel 
as for myself. I am content to do so. — Indeed I an 
content|to do so — I am above wishing that any body 
who could thus act, should be so much as expostulatec. 
with, as to the justice and equity of this payment. If 
I have but enough to pay the demand, I shall be satis- 
fied ; and will leave the baseness of such an action as 
this, as an aggiavationof a guilt which I thought could 
not be aggravated. 

I own, Lovelace, I have malice in this particularity, 
in ordei to sting thee to the heart. And, let me ask 
thee, what now thou can’st think of thy barbai'ity, thy 
unprecedented barbarity, in having reduced a person of 
her rank, fortune, talents, and virtue, so low ? 

The wretched women, it must be owned, act but in 
their profession : a profession thou hast been the prin- 
cipal means of reducing these two to act in. And 
they know what thy designs have been, and how far 
prosecuted. It is, in their opinions, using her gently^ 
that they have forborne to bring her to the woman so 
justly odious to her : and that they have not threatened 
her with the introducing to her strange men ; nor yet 
brought into her company their spirit-breaiers, and 
humbling-drones, (fellows not allowed to carry stings,) 
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to trace and force her back to their detested house ; 
and, when there, into all their measures. 

Till I came, they thought thou wouldst not be dis- 
pleased at any thing she sufFeied, that could help to 
mortify her into a state of shame and disgrace; and 
bring her to comply with thy views, when thou 
shouldst come to lelease her from these wretches, as 
from a greater evil than cohabiting witli thee. 

When thou considerest these things, thou wilt make 
no difficulty of believing, that this their own account of 
their behaviour to this admirable woman has been far 
short of their insults: and the less, when I tell thee, 
that, all together, their usage had such effect upon her, 
that they left her in violent hysterics ; ordering an 
apothecary to be sent for, if she should continue in 
them, and be worse ; and particularly (as they had 
done from the first) that they kept out of her way 
any edged or pointed instrument ; especially a pen- 
knife ; which, pretending to mend a pen, they said, 
she might ask for. 

At twelve, Saturday night, Rowland sent to tell 
them, that she was so ill, that he knew not what might 
be the issue ; and wished her out of his house. 

And tills made them as heartily wish to hear from 
you. For their messenger, to their great surprise, was 
not then retained fiom M. Hall. And they were sur 
he must have reached that place by Friday night. 

Eaily on Sunday morning, both devils went to see 
how she did. They had such an account of her weak- 
ness, lowness, and anguish, that they forebore (out of 
compassion, they said, finding their visits so disagree- 
able to her) to see her. But their apprehension of 
what might be the issue was, no doubt, their principal 
consideration : nothing else could have softened such 
flinty bosoms. 

They sent foi the apothecary Rowland had had to 
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her, and gave him, and Rowland, and his wife and 
maid, strict 01 dors, many times repeated, for the utmost 
care to be taken of hei — no doubt, with an Old- 
Bailey forecast. And they sent uj) to let hei know 
what orders they had given : but that, understanding 
she had taken something to compose herself, they 
would not disturb her. 

Hhc had scrupled, it seems, to admit the ajiothecary’s 
visit over night, because he was a MAN. Nor could 
she be prevailed upon to see him, till they pleaded their 
oivn safety to her. 

They went again, from church, p.ord, Bob., these 
creatures go to church Q but she sent them down word 
that she must have all the remaindei of the day to 
herself. 

When 1 first came, and told them of thy e.Kecrations 
for what they had done, and joined my own to them, 
they were astonished. The mother said, she had 
thought she had known Mi. Lovelace better j and 
expected thanks, and not curses. 

While 1 was with them, came hack halting and 
cursing, most horribly, their messenger ; by reastrn of 
the ill-usage he had received from you, instead of the 
reward he had been taught to exjieet for the sujijiosed 
good news that he carried down.— ‘A jiretty fellow, art 
thou not, to abuse jieople for the consecpiences of thy 
own faults ? 

Dorcas, whose ac<]uaintance this lellow is, and who 
rccommeniled him for the journey, had coiulitioned 
with him, it seems, for a share in the expected bounty 
from yovf. Had she been to have had her share matle 
good, 1 wish thou liadst broken every bone in his skin. 

Under what shocking disadvantages, and with this 
addition to them, that 1 am thy friend and intimate, 
am I to m.ake a visit to this unhapjiy lady to-morrow 
morning ! In thy n/nwr, too 1-^ — Knough to be refused, 
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that I am of a sex, to which, for thy sake, she has so 
justifiable an aversion ; nor, having such a tyrant of a 
father, and such an implacable brother, has she leason 
to make an exception in favour of any of it on their 
accounts. 

It is three o’clock. I will close here ; and take a 
little rest: what I have wiitten will be a proper pic- 
parative for what shall offer by-and-by. 

Thy seivant is not to retuin without a letter, he tells 
me ; and that thou expectest him back in the morning. 
Thou hast fellows enough where thou art at thy com- 
mand. If I find any difficulty in seeing the lady, thy 
messenger shall post away with this. — Let him look 
to broken bones, and other consequences, if what he 
carries answer not thy expectation. But, if I am 
admitted, thou shalt have this and the result of my 
audience both togethei. In the former case, thou 
mayest send another servant to wait the next advices 
from 

J. Belford. 


LETTER XVI 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Monday, July 17. 

About six this morning, I went to Rowland’s. 
Mis. Sinclair was to follow me, in order to dismiss 
the action; but not to come in sight. * 

Rowland, upon inquiry, told me, that the lady was 
xtremely ill ; and that she had desired, that no one 
but his wife or maid should come near her. 

I said, I must see her. I had told him my business 
over-night, and I must see her. 
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His wife went up ; but returned presently, saying, 
she could not get her to speak to her ; yet that her 
eyelids moved ; though she either would not, or could 
not, open them, to look up at her. 

Oons, woman, said I, the lady may be in a fit: the 
lady may be dying — let me go up. Show me the way. 

A horrid hole of a house, in an alley they call a 
court ; stairs wretchedly narrow, even to the first-floor 
rooms : and into a den they led me, with broken walls, 
which had been papered, as I saw by a multitude of 
tacks, and some torn bits held on by the rusty heads. 

The floor indeed was clean, but the ceiling was 
smoked with variety of figures, and initials of names, 
that had been the woeful employment of wretches who 
had no other way to amuse themselves. 

A bed at one corner, with coarse curtains tacked up 
at the feet to the ceiling ; because the curtain-rings 
were broken off } but a coverlid upon it with a cleanish 
look, though plaguily in tatters, and the corners tied up 
in tassels, that the rents in it might go no farther. 

The windows dark and double-barred, the tops 
boarded up to save mending; and only a little four- 
paned eyelet-hole of a casement to let in air ; more, 
however, coming in at broken panes than could come 
in at that. 

Four old Tui key -worked chairs, bursten-bottomed, 
the stuffing staring out. 

An old, tottering, worm-eaten table, that had more 
nails bestowed in mending it to make it stand, than the 
table cost fifty years ago, when new. 

On the mantel-piece was an iron shove-up candle- 
stick, with a lighted candle in it, twinkle, twinkle, 
twinkle, four of them, I suppose, for a penny. 

Near that, on the same shelf, was an old looking- 
glass, cracked through the middle, breaking out into a 
thousand points ; the crack given it, perhaps, in a rage, 
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by some poor cieatuie, to whom it gave the repiesenta- 
tion of his heart’s woes m his face. 

The chimney had two half-tiles in it on one side, 
and one whole one on the othei ; which showed it had 
been in better plight; but now the very mortar had 
followed the rest of the tiles in every other place, and 
left the biicks baie. 

An old half-ban ed stove-grate was in the chimney ; 
and in that a large stone-bottle witliout a neck, filled 
with baleful yew, as an ever-green, witheicd southern- 
wood, dead sweet-briar, and sprigs of i ue in flower. 

To finish the shocking descuption, m a dark nook 
stood an old broken-bottomed cane couch, without a 
squab, or coverlid,' sunk at one corner, and unmortised 
by the failing of one of its worm-eaten legs, which day 
in two pieces under the wretched piece of fuinituie it 
could no longer support. 

j4nd thiSf thou horrid Lovelace^ was the Led-thamber 
of the divine Clarissa ! J ! 

I had leisure to cast ray eye on these things : for, 
going up softly, the poor lady turned not about at our 
entrance ; nor, till I spoke, moved her head. 

She was kneeling in a corner of the room, near the 
dismal window, against the table, on an old bolster (as 
It seemed to be) of the cane couch, half-coveicd with 
her handkerchief ; hei back to the door ; which was 
only shut to, [^no need of fastenings ;] her arms 
crossed upon the table, the fore-finger of her right- 
hand in her Bible. She had perhaps been reading in 
It, and could read no longei. Paper, pens, ink, lay 
by her book on the table. Her dress was white 
damask, exceeding neat ; but her stays seemed not 
tight-laced. I was told afterwards, that her laces had 
been cut, when she fainted away at her entrance into 
this cursed place ; and she had not been solicitous 
enough about her dress to send for others. Pier head- 
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dreH8 WUB a little discomposed; hei chaiming hair, in 
natural ringlets, as you have heretofore described’ it 
but a little tangled, as if not lately combed, uiegularly 
shading one side of the loveliest neck m the world • as 
her disoidered rumpled handkerchief did the other. 
Her face [0 how altered from what I had seen it! 
yet lovely in spite of all lier griefs and sufferings \j 
was reclined, when we entered, upon her crossed arms ; 
but so, as not more than one side of it could be hid. 

When I surveyed the room around, and the kneeling 
lady, sunk with majesty too in her white flowing lobes, 
(for she had not on a hoop,) spi ending the dark, though 
not dirty, floor, and illuminating that horrid corner; 
her linen beyond imagination white, considering that 
she had not been undressed ever since she had been 
here ; I thought niy concern would have choked me. 
Sonietlung rose in my throat, I know not what, which 
made me, for a moment, guggle, as it were, foi speech : 
which, at last, forcing its way, con — con — confound you 
both, said I, to the man and woman, is this an apart- 
ment for such a lady ? and could the cursed devils of 
her own sex, who visited this suffering angel, see her, 
and leave her, in so d d a nook ? 

Sir, we would have had the lady to accept of our 
own bed-chamber s but she refused it. We are poor 
people — and we expect nobody will stay with us longer 
than they can help it. 

You are people chosen purposely, I doubt not, by 
the d- — 'd woman who has employed you: and if 
your usage of this lady has been but half as bad as 
your house, you had better never to have seen tlie 
light. 

Up then raised the charming sufferer her lovely face ; 
but with such a significance of woe overspreading it, 
that I could not, for the soul of me, help being visibly 
affected. 
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She waved her hand two or three times towaids the 
door, as if commanding me to withdraw; and displeased 
at my intrusion ; but did not speak. 

Permit me, Madam — I will not approach one step 
farther without your leave — permit me, for one moment, 
the favour of your ear ! 

No — no — go, go, MAN ! with an emphasis — and 
would have said more ; but, as if struggling in vain for 
words, she seemed to give up speech for lost, and 
dropped her head down once more, with a deep sigh, 
upon her left arm ; her right, as if she had not the use 
of it (numbed, I suppose) self-moved, dropping down 
on her aide. 

0 that thou hadst been there ! and in my place ! — 
But by what I then felt, in myself, I am convinced, 
that a capacity of being moved by the distresses of our 
fellow creatures, is far from being disgraceful to a 
manly heart. With what pleasure, at that moment, 
could I have given up my own life, could I but first 
have avenged this charming creature, and cut the throat 
of her destroyer^ as she emphatically calls thee, though 

- the friend that I best love : and yet, at the same time, 
my heart and my eyes gave way to a softness of which 
(though not so hardened a wretch as thou) they were 
never before so susceptible. 

1 dare not approach you, deaiest lady, without your 
leave ; but on my knees I beseech you to permit me to 

release you from this d d house, and out of the 

power of the cursed woman, who was the occasion of 
your being here ! 

She lifted up her sweet face once more, and beheld 
me on my knees. Nevei knew I befoie what it was 
to pray so heartily. 

Are you not — are you not Mr. Belford, Sii ? I thmk 
your name is Belford ? 

It is, Madam, and I ever was a worshipper of your 
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virtues, and an advocate for you ; and I come to lelease 
you from the hands you aie in. 

And in whose to place me ? — O leave me, leave me ! 
let me never rise from this spot ! let me never, never 
more believe in man ! 

This moment, dearest lady, this very moment, if you 
please, you may depart whithersoever you think lit. You 
are absolutely free, and your own mistress. 

I had now as lieve die here in this place, as any 
where. I will owe no obligation to any friend of him 
in whose company you have seen me. So, pray, Sir, 
withdi-aw. 

Then turning to the officer, Mr. Rowland I think 
your name is ? I am better reconciled to your house 
than I was at first. If you can but engage tliat I shall 
have nobody come neai me but your wife, (no man!) 
and neither of those women who have spotted with my 
calamities, I will die with you, and m this very corner. 
And you shall be well satisfied for the trouble you 
have had with me — I have value enough for that — for, 
see, I have a diamond ring 5 taking it out of hei bosom ; 
and I have friends will redeem it at a high price, when 
I am gone. 

But for you, Sir, looking at me, I beg you to with- 
draw. If you mean me well, God, I hope, will reward 
you for your good meaning ; but to the friend of my 
destroyer will I not owe an obligation. 

You will owe no obligation to me, nor to any body. 
You have been detained for a debt you do not owe. 
The action is dismissed ; and you will only be so good 
as to give me your hand into the coach, which stands 
as near to this house as it could draw up. And I will 
either leave you at the coach-door, or attend you 
whithersoever you please, till I see you safe where you 
would wish to be. 

Will you then. Sir, compel me to be beholden to you ? 
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You will inexpressibly oblige me, Madam, to 
command me to do you either service or pleasure. 

Why then. Sir, pooking at mej — but why do you 
mock me in that humble posture ! Rise, Sii ! I cannot 
speak to you else. 

I rose. 

Only, Sir, take this ling. I have a sister, who will 
be glad to have it, at the price it shall be valued at, foi 
the former owner’s sake ! — Out of the money she gives, 
let this man be paid ! handsomely paid : and T have a 
few valuables more at my lodging, (Dorcas, oi the 
Man William, can tell where that is ; ) let them, and 
my clothes at the wicked woman’s, where you have 
seen me, be sold for the payment of my lodging first, 
and next of your friend' & debts, that I have been anested 
for, as far as they will go ; only reserving enough to 
put me into the ground, any wheie, or any how, no 

mattei Tell your friend, I wish it may be enough 

to satisfy the whole demand ; but if it be not, he must 
make it up himself ; or, if he think fit to draw for it 
on Miss Howe, she will icpay it, and 'with intern if 

he insist upon it. And this, Sir, if you promise to 

perform, you will do me, as you offer, both pleasure 
and service : and say you •will, and take the ring and 
withdraw. If I want to say any thing more to you 
(you seem to be an humane man) I will let you know 
■ and so, Sir, God bless you ! 

I approached her, and was going to speak 

Don’t speak, Sir : heie’s the ring. 

I stood off. 

And won’t you take it ? won’t you do this last office 
for me? — I have no other peison to ask it of; else, 
believe me, I would not request it of you. But take it, 

or not, laying it upon the tabic you must withdraw, 

Sir : I am very ill. I would fain get a little rest, if I 
.could. I find I am going to be bad again. 
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And offering to rise, she sunk down through evce^s 
of weakness and grief, in a fainting fit. 

Why, Lovelace, was thou not present thyself? 

Why dost thou commit such villanies, as even thou art 
afiaid to appear in ; and yet puttest a weaker heart and 
head upon encountering with them ? 

The maid coming in just then, the woman and she 
lifted her up on a decrepit couch ; and I witlidrew 
with this Rowland; who wept like a child, and said, 
be never in his life was so moved. 

Tet so hardened a nvretch art thou, that J question 
whether thou wilt shed a tear at relation. 

They recovered hei by hartshorn and water. I went 
down rae^n while ; for the detestable woman had been 
below some time. O how I did curse her ! I never 
before was so fluent in curses. 

She tried tojwheedle me; but I renounced her; and^ 
after she had dismissed the action, sent her away crying, 
or pretending to ciy, because of my behaviour to her. 

You will observe, that I did not mention one word 
to the lady about you. I was afraid to do it. For 
’twas plain, that she could not bear your name : your 
friend, and the company you have seen me in, were the 
words nearest to naming you she could speak : and yet 
I wanted to cleai your intention of this brutal, this 
sordid-looking villany. 

I sent up again, by Rowland’s wife, when I heard 
that the lady was recovered, beseeching her to quit 
that devilish place ; and the woman assured her that 
she was at liberty to do so, for that the action was 
dismissed. 

But she cared not to answer her : and was so weak 
and low, that it was almost as much out of her power 
as inclination, the woman told me, to speak. 

I would have hastened away for my friend Doctor 
H., but the house is such a den, and the room she waa 
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in such a hole, that I was ashamed to be seen in it by 
a man of his reputation, especially with a woman of 
such an appearance, and in such uncommon distress ; 
and I found there was no prevailing on her to quit 
it for the people’s bed-room, which was neat and 
lightsome. 

The strong room she was in, the wretches told me, 
should have been in better order, but that it was but 
the very morning that she was brought in that an un- 
happy man had quitted it ; for a more eligible prison, 
no doubt ; since there could hardly be a worse. 

Being told that she desired not to be disturbed, and 
seemed inclined to doze, I took this opportunity to go 
to her lodgings in Covent-garden; to which Dorcas 
(who first discovered her there, as Will, was the setter 
from church) had before given me a direction. 

The man’s name is Smith, a dealer in gloves, snuff, 
and such petty merchandize : his wife the shopkeeper : 
he a maker of the gloves they sell. Honest people, it 
seems. 

I thought to have got the woman with me to the 
lady ; but she was not within. 

I talked with the man, and told him what had befallen 
the lady; owing, as I said, to a mistake of orders; and 
gave her the character she deserved ; and desired him 
to send his wife, the moment she came in, to the lady ; 
directing him whither ; not doubting that her attendance 
would be very welcome to her ; which he promised. 

He told me that a letter was left for her there on 
Saturday ; and, about half an hour before I came, 
another, superscribed by the same hand ; the first, by 
the post; the other, by a countryman; who having 
been informed of her absence, and of all the circum- 
stances they could tell him of it, posted away, full of 
concein, saying, that the lady he was sent from would 
be ready to break her heart at the tidings. 
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I thought it right to take the two letters back with 
me ; and, dismissing my coach, took a chair, as a more 
proper vehicle for the lady, if I (the fiiend of her 
destroyer) could prevail upon her to leave Rowland’s. 

And here, being obliged to give way to an indis- 
pensable avocation, I will make thee taste a little, in 
thy tuin, of the plague of suspense ; and break off, 
without giving thee the least hint of the issue of my 
fuither proceedings. I know, that those least bear dis- 
appointment, who love most to give it. In twenty 
instances, hast thou afforded me pi oof of the truth of 
this observation. And I matter not thy raving. 

Another letter, however, shall be ready, send for it as 
soon as thou wilt. But, were it not, have I not written 
enough to convince thee, that I am 

Thy ready and obliging fiiend, 

J. Belford. 


LETTER XVII 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, £5^. 

Monday, July 17, Eleven at Night. 

Curse upon thy hard heart, thou vile caitiff ! How 
hast thou tortured me, by thy designed abruption ! ’tis 
impossible that Miss Harlowe should have ever suffeied 
as thou hast made me suffer, and as I now suffer ! 

That sex is made to bear pain. It is a curse that 
the first of it entailed upon all her daughters, when she 
brought the curse upon us all. And they love those 
best, whether man or child, who give them most — But 

to stretch upon thy d d tenter-hooks such a spirit 

as mine — No rack, no toiture, can equal my torture ! 

And must I still wait the return of another messenger? 
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Confound thee for a malicious devil ! I wish thou went 
a post-horse, and I upon the back of thee ! how would 
I whip and spur, and harrow up thy clumsy sides, till I 
make thee a ready-roasted, ready-flayed, mess of dog’s 
meat ; all the hounds in the county howling after thee, 
as I drove thee, to wait my dismounting, in order to 
devour thee piece-meal ; life still throbbing in each 
churned mouthful ! 

Give this fellow the sequel of thy tormenting scribble. 

Dispatch him away with it. Thou hast promised it 
shall be ready. Every cushion or chair I shall sit upon, 
the bed I shall lie down upon (if I go to bed) till he 
return, will be stuffed with bolt-upiight awls, bodkins, 
corking-pins, and packing needles : already I can fancy 
that, to pink my body like my mind, I need only to be 
put into a hogshead stuck full of steel-pointed spikes, 
and rolled down a hill three times as high as the 
Monument. 

But I lose time ; yet know not how to employ it till 
this fellow returns with the sequel of thy soul-harrowing 
Intelligence ! 


LETTER XVIII 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Monday Night, July xj. 

On my return to Rowland’s, I found that tlie 
apothecary was just gone up. Mrs. Rowland being 
above with him, I made the less scruple to go up too, 
as it was probable, that to ask for leave would be to 
ask to be denied ; hoping also, that the letters I had 
with me would be a good excuse. 
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She was sitting on the side of the broken conch, 
extremely weak and low ; and, I observed, cared not 
to speak to the man: and no wonder; for I never saw a 
more shocking fellow, of a profession tolerably genteel, 
nor heaid a more illiteiate one prate — physician in 
Oldinary to this house, and others like it, I suppose ! 
He put me in mind of Otway’s apothecaiy m his Cains 
Marius ; as boi rowed from the immortal Shakspeare ; 

Meagre and very rueful weie his looks : 

Sliaip miseiy had woin him to the hones, 
Famine in his cheeks : 

Need and oppression staring in his eyes: 

Contempt and beggary hanging on his back: 

The world no friend of his, nor the woild's law. 

As I am in black, he took me, at my entrance, I 
believe, to be a doctor ; and slunk behind me with his 
hat upon his two thumbs, and looked as if he expected 
the oracle to open, and give him orders. 

The lady looked displeased, as well at me as at 
Rowland, who followed me, and at the ajiothecary. It 
was not, she said, the least of her present misfortunes, 
that she could not be left to her own sex ; and to her 
option to see whom she pleased. 

1 besought her excuse ; and winking for the apothecary 
to withdraw, [which he did,] told her, that I had been 
at her new lodgings, to order every thing to be got ready 
for reception, presuming she would choose to go thither : 
that 1 had a chair at the door: that Mr. Smith and his 
wife [I named their names, that she should not have 
room for the least fear of Sinclair’s] had been full of 
apprehensions for her safety ; that I had brought two 
letters, which were left there for her ; the one by the 
post, the other that very morning. 

This took her attention. She held out her charming 
hand for them ; took them, and, pressing them to her 
Ups — From the only friend I have in the world 1 said 

VOL. VII. E 
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she; kissing them again; and looking at the seals, as 
if to see whether they had been opened. I can’t read 
diem, said she, my eyes are too dim; and put them 
into her bosom. 


I besought her to think of quitting that wretched hole. 

Whither could she go, she asked, to be safe and 
uninterrupted foi the short remainder of her life; and 
to avoid being again visited by the creatures who had 
insulted her befoie ? 

I gave her the solemnest assurances that she should 
not be invaded in her new lodgings by any body ; and 
said that I would particularly engage my honour, that 
the person luho had most offended her should not come near 
hery without her own consent. 

Tour honour. Sir ' Are you not that man’s friend ' 

I am not a friend, Madam, to his vile actions to the 
most excellent of women. 

Do you flatter me. Sir? then aie you a Man But 

Oh, Sir, your friend, holding hei face forward with 
great earnestness, your barbarous friend, what has he not 
to answer for! 

There she stopt: her heart full; and putting her 
hand over her eyes and foiehead, the teais trickled 
through her fingers: resenting thy barbarity, it seemed, 
as Cssar did the stab from hie distinguished Brutus! 

-Though she was so very much disordered, I thought I 
would not lose this opportunity to assert your innocence 
or this viUanous airest. 


There is no defending the unhappy man in any of his 
vile actions by you, Madam; but of this last outrage, 
by all that s good and sacied, he is innocent. 

O wretches; what a sex is your’s !— Have you all 
one dialect? good and sacred }~l^y Sir, you can find 
an oath, or a vow, or an adjuration, that my ears have 
not been twenty times a day wounded with, then speak 
It, and i may again believe a Man. 
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I was excessively touched at these words, knowine 
thy baseness, and the reason she had for them. ° 

But say you, Sir, for I would not, methiuks, have 

the wretch capable of this sordid baseness ! Say you 

that he is innocent of this last wickedness ? can you 
truly say that he is ? ^ 

By the great God of Heaven ! 

Nay, Sir, if you swear, I must doubt you !— If you 
yourself think your word insufficient, what reliance can 
I have on your oath !— O that this my experience had 
not cost me so dear ! but were I to live a thousand 
years, I would always suspect the veracity of a swearer. 
Excuse me. Sir; but is it likely, that he who makes so 
free with his God, will scruple any thing that may serve 
his turn with his fellow creature P 

This was a most affecting reprimand! 

Madam, said I, I have a regard, a regard a gentleman 
ought to have, to my word ; and whenever I forfeit it 
to you 

Nay, Sir, don’t be angry with me. It is grievous 
to me to question a gentleman’s veracity. But your 
friend calls himself a gentleman — you know not what I 

have suffered by a gentleman / And then again she 

wept. 

I would give you. Madam, demonstration, if your 
grief and your weakness would permit it, that he has 
no hand in this barbarous baseness : and that he resents 
it as it ought to be resented. 

Well, well, Sir, [with quickness,^] he will have his 
account to make up somewhere else ; not to me. I 
should not be sorry to find him able to acquit his inten- 
tion on this occasion. Let him know, Sir, only one 
thing, that, when you heard me in the bitterness of my 
spirit, most vehemently exclaim against the undeserved 
usage I have met with from him, that even then, in that 
passionate moment, I was able to say [and never did I 

B 2 
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see such an earnest and affecting exaltation of hands 
and eyes, 3 ‘ Give him, good God ! repentance and 
amendment ; that I may be the last poor ci eature, who 
shall be ruined by him ! — and, in thine own good time, 
receive to thy mercy the poor wretch who had none on 
me ! — ’ 

By my soul, I could not speak.— She had not hei 
Bible before her for nothing. 

I was forced to turn my head away, and to take out 
my handkerchief. 

What an angel is this '—Even the gaoler, and his 
wife and maid, wept. 

Again I wish thou hadst been there, that thou 
mightest have sunk down at her feet, and begun that 
moment to reap the effect of her generous wishes 
for thee ; undeserving, as thou art, of any thing but 
perdition. 

I represented to her that she would be less free 
wheie she was from visits she liked not, than at her 
own lodgings. I told her, that it would probably 
bring her, in particular, one visiter, who, otherwise I 
would engage, [but I durst not swear again, after the 
severe reprimand she had just given me,] should not 
come near her, without her consent. And I expressed 
my surprize, that she should be unwilling to quit such 
a place as this ; when it was more than probable that 
some of her fiiends, when it was known how bad she 
was, would visit her. 

She said the place, when she was first brought into 
It, was indeed very shocking to her: but that she had 
found herself so weak and ill, and her griefs had so 
sunk her, that she did not expect to have lived till 
“ow^j^at theiefore all places had been alike to her j 
for toTffe in a prison, v}as to die ; and equally eligible 
as to die in a palace, _ [palaces, she said, could have 
no attractions for a dying person:] but that, since she 
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feared she was not so soon to be released, as she had 
hoped ; since she was suffeied to be so little mistress 
of herself here; and since she might, by lemoval, be in 
the way of her dear friend’s letters ; she would hope 
that she might depend upon the assurances I gave her 
of being at liberty to leturn to her last lodgings, (other- 
wise she would provide heiself with new ones, out ot 
my knowledge, as well as out of your’s;) and that I 
was too much of a gentleman, to be concerned in 
carrying her back to the house she had so much reason 
to abhor, and to which she had been once before most 
vilely betrayed to her ruin* 

I assured her, in the strongest terms {Imt swore not^ 
that you were resolved not to molest her; and, as a 
proof of the sincerity of my professions, besought her 
to give me diiections, (in puisuance of my friend’s ex- 
piess desire,) about sending all her appaiel,and whatevei 
belonged to her, to her new lodgings. 

She seemed pleased; and gave me instantly out ol 
her pocket hei keys; asking me, If Mis. Smith, whom 
I had named, might not attend me ; and she would 
give her further directions? To which I cheerfully 
assented; and then she told me that she would accept 
of the chair I had offered her. 

I withdrew ; and took the opportunity to be civil to 
Rowland and his maid ; for she found no fault witli 
their behaviour, for what they were; and the fellow 
seems to be miserably poor. I sent also for the 
apothecary, who is as poor as the o/licer, (and still 
pooler, I dare say, as to the skill required in his 
business,) and satisfied him beyond his hopes. 

The lady, after I had withdrawn, attempted to read 
the letters I had brought her. But she could read 
but a little way in one of them, and had groat emotions 
upon it. 

She told the woman she would take a speedy oppor- 
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tunity to acknowledge her civilities and her husband’s, 
and to satisfy the apothecary, who might send her his 
hill to her lodgings. 

She gave the maid something; probably the only 
half-guinea she had : and then with difficulty, hei limbs 
trembling under her, and supported by Mrs. Rowland, 
got down stalls. 

I offered my atm: she was pleased to lean upon it. 
I doubt, Sir, said she, as she moved, I have behaved 
rudely to you: but, if you knew all, you would forgive 
me. 

I know enough, Madam, to convince me, that there 
is not such purity and honour in any woman upon 
earth ; nor any one that has been so barbarously treated. 

She looked at me very earnestly. What she 
thought, I cannot say ; but, in general, I never saw so 
much soul in a woman’s eyes as in her’s. 

I ordered my servant, (whose mourning made him 
less observable as such, and who had not been m the 
lady’s eye,) to keep the chair in view ; and to bring 
me word, how she did, when set down. The fellow 
had tlie thought to step into the shop, just befoie the 
chair entered it, under pretence of buying snuff ; and 
so enabled himself to give me an account, that she was 
received with great joy by the good woman of the 
house ; who told her, she was but just come m; and was 
piepanng to attend her in High Holborn. — O Mrs. 
Smith, said she, as soon as she saw her, did you not 
think I was run away ^ — You don’t know what I have 

suffered since I saw you. I have been in a prison ! 

Arrested for debts I owe not ! — But, thank God, I 
am here ! — ^Will your maid — I have forgot her name 
already 

Cathaiine, Madam 

Will you let Catharine assist me to bed ? — I have 
not had my clothes off since Thursday night 
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What she furthei said the fellow heard not, she 
leaning upon the maid, and going up stairs. 

But dost thou not observe, what a strange, what an 
uncommon openness of heart reigns in this lady ? S/jt- 
had been in a prison, she said, before a stranger in the 
shop, and before the maid-ser vant : and so, probably, 
she would have sard, had there been twenty people in 
the shop. 

The disgrace she cannot hide from herself, as she 
says tn her letter to Lady Betty, she is not solicitous 
to conceal from the world ! 

But thrs makes it evident to me, that she is resolved 
to keep no terms with thee. And yet to be able to put 
up such a prayer for thee, as she did in her prison ; 
[I will often mention the prtson-room, to tease thee ! ] 
Does not this show, that revenge has very httle sway 
in her mind ; though she can retain so much pr oper 
resentment ? 

And thrs is another excellence in this admirable 
woman’s character : for whom, before her, have we 
met with in the whole sex, or rn ours either, thrrL knew 
how, m practice, to distingursh between lltiVUNGH :rnd 
Resentivient, for base and ungrateful treatment ? 

’Tis a cursed thrng, after all, that such a woman as 
this thould be treated as she harr been treated. Iladst 
thou been a king, and done as thou hast (.lone by suclr 
a merrtorrous rnnocent, I believe, in my heart, it would 
have been adjudged to be a national sin, and the 
sword, the pestilence, or famine, must have atonetl for 
it! — But as thou art a private man, thou wilt certainly 
meet with thy punishment, (besides what thou mayest 
expect from the justice of thy country, and the 
vengeance of her friends,) as she will Irer reward, 
HEREAFTER. 

It must be so, if there be really such a thing as 
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convinced theie must : — Else, what a hard fate is 
her’s, whose punishment, to all appearance, has so 
much exceeded hei fault ? And, as to thine, how can 
temporary buinings, wert thou by some accident to be 
consumed in thy bed, expiate for thy abominable 
vileness to hei, in bieach of all obligations moral and 
divine ? 

I was resolved to lose no time in having every thing 
which belonged to the lady at the cursed woman’s sent 
hei. Accoidingly, I took coach to Smith’s, and 
piocuied the lady, (to whom I sent up my compliments, 
and mquiiies how she bore her removal,) ill as she 
sent me down word she was, to give propei directions 
to Mis. Smith: whom I took with me to Sinclaii’s : 
and who saw eveiy thing looked out, and put into the 
tiunksand boxes they were first brought in, and earned 
away in two coaches. 

Had I not been theie, Sally and Polly would each 
of them have taken to herself sometliing of the poor 
lady’s spoils. This they declared : and I had some 
difficulty to get from Sally a fine Biussels-lace head, 
which she had the confidence to say she would weai 
foi Miss Hai'loweh sake. Noi should eithei I or 
Mrs. Smith have known she had got it, had she not 
been in search after the ruffles belonging to it. 

My resentment on this occasion, and the conversa- 
tion which Mrs. Smith and I had, (in which I not 
only expatiated on the meats of the lady, but expressed 
my concern for her suffeiings; though I left her room 
to suppose her mairied, yet witliout aveiiing it,) gave 
me high credit with the good woman : so that we aie 
perfectly well acquainted already : by which means 1 
shall be enabled to give you accounts from time to 
time of all that passes ; and which I will be very 
industiious to do, provided I may depend upon the 
solemn promises I have given the lady, in your name, 
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as well as in my own, that she shall be fiee fiom all 
personal molestation from you. And thus shall T have 
it in my power to 1 eturn In hnd your writing favours ; 
and preserve my shoit-hand besides : which, till this 
correspondence was opened, I had pretty much neg- 
lected. 

I ordeied the abandoned women to make out your 
account. They answered, That they would do it with 
a vengeance. Indeed they breathe nothing but venge- 
ance. F 01 now, they say, you will assuredly marry ; 
and your example will be followed by all youi friends 
and companions — as the old one says, to the utter ruin 
of her poor house. 


LETTER XIX 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVEI-ACE, I'SCJ. 

Tuesday Mom. July 18, Six o’cloci Ul 
Having sat up late to finish and seal in readiness my 
letter to the above pciiod, I am disUubcd before I 
wished to have risen, by the ai rival of thy second 
fellow, man and horse in a foam. 

While he baits, I will write a few lines, most 
heaitily to congratulate thee on thy expected rage and 
impatience, and on thy recovery of mented feeling. 

How much does the idea thou givest mo of thy 
deserved torments, by thy upright awls, bodkins, pins, 
and packing-needles, by thy rolling hogshead with 
iron spikes, and by thy macerated sides, delight me! 

I will, upon every occasion that offers, drive more 
spikes into thy hogshead, and roll thee down hill, and 
up, as thou recoverest to sense, or rather returncst back 
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to senselessness. Thou knowest therefore the terms on 
which thou art to enjoy my coirespondence. Am not 
I, who have all along, and in time^ protested against 
thy barbarous and ungrateful perfidies to a woman so 
noble, entitled to drive remorse, if possible, into thy 
hitherto-callous heart ? 

Only let me repeat one thing, which perhaps I 
mentioned too slightly before. That the lady was 
determined to remove to new lodgings, where neither 
you noi I should be able to find her, had I not 
solemnly assured her, that she might depend upon 
being free from your visits. 

These assurances I thought I might give her, not 
only because of your promise, but because it is necessaiy 
for you to know where she is, in order to address 
yourself to her by youi friends. 

Enable me therefore to make good to her this my 
solemn engagement ; or adieu to all friendship, at least 
to all correspondence, with thee for ever. 

J. Belford. 

V 


LETTER XX 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Tuesday, July i8. Afternoon. 

I RENEWED my inquiries after the lady's health, in 
the morning, by my servant : and, as soon as I had 
dined, I went myself. 

I had but a poor account of it : yet sent up my 
compliments. She returned me thanks for all my 
good offices ; and her excuses, that they could not be 
personal just then, being very low and faint : but if I 
gave myself the trouble of coming about six this 
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evening, she should be able, she hoped, to drink 
a dish of tea with me, and would then thank me 
hei self. 

I am very pioud of this condescension ; and think it 
looks not amiss for you, as I am your avowed friend. 
Methinks I want fully to remove from her mind all 
doubts of you in this last villanous action : and who 
knows then what your noble relations may be able to 
do for you with her, if you hold your mindi' Foi 
your servant acquainted me with then having actually 
engaged Miss Howe in their and your favour, before 
this cursed affair happened. And 1 desire the particu- 
lars of all from youiself, that I may the better know 
how to serve you. 

She has two handsome apartments, a bed-chamber 
and dining-room, with light closets in each. She has 
aheady a nurse, (the people of the house having but 
one maid,) a woman whose care, diligence, and honesty, 
Mrs. Smith highly commends. She has likewise the 
benefit of the voluntary attendance, and /ow, as it 
seems, of a widow gentlewoman, Mrs. Lovick her 
name, who lodges over her apaitment, and of whom 
she seems very fond, having found something in her, 
she thinks, resembling the qualities of her worthy Mrs. 
Norton. 

About seven o’clock this morning, it seems, the 
lady was so ill, that she yielded to their desires to have 
an apothecary sent for — ^not the fellow, thou mayst 
believe, she had had before at Rowland’s ; but one Mr. 
Goddard, a man of skill and eminence ; and of con- 
science too ; demonstrated as well by general character, 
as by his prescriptions to this lady : for pronouncing 
her case to be grief, he ordered, for the present, only 
innocent juleps, by way of cordial ; and, as soon as her 
stomach should be able to bear it, light kitchen-tHel, ; 
telling Mrs. Lovick, that that, with air, moderate 
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exercise, and cheerful company, would do her more 
good than all the medicines in his shop. 

This has given me, as it seems it has the lady, (who 
also praises his modest behavioiu, paternal looks, and 
genteel addiess,) a very good opinion of the man ; and 
I design to make myself acquainted with him, and, if 
he advises to call in a doctor, to wish him, for the fair 
patient’s sake, more than the physician’s, (who wants 
not practice,) my woithy fiiend Dr. H. — whose 
character is above all exception, as his humanity, I am 
sure, will distinguish him to the lady. 

Mrs. Lovick giatilied me with an account of a letter 
she had wiitten from the lady’s mouth to Miss Howe ; 
she being unable to write herself with steadiness. 

It was to this effect ; in answer, it seems, to her two 
letters, whatever were the contents of them : 

‘ That she had been involved in a dreadful calamity, 
which she was sure, when known, would exempt her 
from the effects of her friendly displeasure, for not 
answering hei first ; having been put under an arrest. — 
Could she have believed it ? — That she was released 
but the day before : and was now so weak and so low, 
that she was obliged to get a widow gentlewoman in 
the same house to account thus foi her silence to her 
[Miss Howe’sJ two letters of the 13 th and i6th : 
that she would, as soon as able, answer them — begged 
of her, mean time, not to be uneasy for her ; since 
(only that this was a calamity which came upon her 
when she was far from being well, a load laid upon the 
shoulders of a poor wretch, ready before to sink under 
too heavy a buiden) it ’luas nothing to the eml she had 
before siifered: and one felicity seemed likely to issue 
from It ; which was, that she would be at 1 est, in an 
honest house, witli consideiate and kind-heaited people ; 
having assuiance given her, that she should not be 
molested by the wretch, whom it would be death for 
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her to see; so that now she, [Miss Howe, 3 needed 
not to send to her by private and expensive convey- 
ances ; nor need Collins to take piecautions for feai of 
being dogged to her lodgings ; nor need she write by a 
fictitious name to her, but by hei own.’ 

You see I am in a way to oblige you : you see how 
much she depends upon my engaging for your forbear- 
ing to intrude yourself into her company ; let not youi 
flaming impatience destroy all ; and make me look like 
a villain to a lady who has reason to suspect every man 
she sees to be so. — Upon this condition, you may expect 
all the services that can flow from true fiiendship, and 
from 

Youi sinceie well-wisher, 

J. BiiLFoan. 


LETTER XXI 

MR. BlitrORD, TO ROBKRT l.OVRLACK, KSt^. 

TiU'Hilay Night, July 18, 

I AM just come from the lady. I was admitted into 
the dining-room, wheie she was sitting in an elbow- 
chair, in a very weak and low way. She made an 
effort to stand up when I entered ; but was forced to 
keep her scat. You’ll excuse me, Mr. Belfoid; I 
ought to rise to thank you for all your kindness to me. 
I was to blame to be so loth to leave that sad place ; 
for I am in heaven here, to what I was there ; and 
good people about me too ! — 1 have not had good 
people about me for a long, long time before ; so that 
[with a half-smile] I had begun to wonder whither 
they were all gone. 

Her nurse and Mrs. Smith, who were present, took 
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occasion to retire; and, when we weie alone, You 
seem to be a person of humanity. Sir, said she ; you 
hinted, as I was leaving my prison^ that you were not 
a stranger to my sad story. If you know it truly ^ you 
must know that I have been most barbarously treated ; 
and have not deserved it at the man’s hands by whom 
I have suffered. 

I told her I knew enough to be convinced that she 
had the merit of a saint, and the purity of an angel : 
and was pioceeding, when she said. No flighty com- 
pliments ! no undue attributes. Sir ! 

I offered to plead for my sinceiity ; and mentioned 
the word politeness ; and would have distinguished be- 
tween that and Jlattery. Nothing can be polite, said 
she, that is not just ; whatever I may have had j I 
have no'w no vanity to gratify. 

I disclaimed all intentions of compliment ; all I had 
said, and what I should say, was, and should be, the 
effect of sincere veneration. My unhappy friend’s 
account of her had entitled hei to that. 

I then mentioned your grief, your penitence, your 
resolutions of making her all the amends that were 
possible now to be made her : and in the most eai nest 
manner, I asserted your innocence as to the last villanous 
outrage. 

Her answer was to this effect — It is painful to me 
to dunk of him. The amends you talk of cannot be 
made. This last violence you speak of, is nothing to 
what preceded it. That cannot be atoned for : nor 
palliated ; this may : and I shall not be sorry to be 
convinced that he cannot be guilty of so very low a 

wickedness. Yet, aftei his vile forgeries of hands — 

after his baseness in imposing upon me the most infamous 
persons as ladies of honour of his own family — what 
are the iniquities he is not capable of? 

I would then have given her an account of the trial 
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you stood with your friends : your own previous re- 
solutions of mairiage, had she honouied you with the 
requested four words : all your family’s earnestness to 
have the honour of her alliance : and the application of 
your two cousins to Miss Howe, by general consent, 
foi that young lady’s interest with her : but, having 
just touched upon these topics, she cut me short, saying, 
that was a cause before another tribunal: Miss Howe’s 
letters to her were upon that subject ; and she would 
wnte her thoughts to ier as soon as she was able. 

I then attempted more particularly to clear you of 
having any hand in the vile Sinclair’s officious arrest ; 
a point she had the generosity to wts/j you cleared of : 
and, having mentioned the outrageous letter you had 
written to me on this occasion, she asked, If I had 
that letter about me ? 

I owned I had. 

She wished to see it. 

This puzzled me horiibly: for you must needs think 
that most of the free things, which, among us rakes, 
pass for wit and spirit, must be shocking stuff to the 
ears or eyes of peisons of delicacy of that sex : and 
then such an air of levity runs through thy most serious 
letters ; such a false bravery, endeavouring to carry off 
ludicrously the subjects that most affect thee ; that 
those letters are generally the least fit to be seen, which 
ought to be most to thy credit. 

Something like this I observed to her ; and would 
fain have excused myself from showing it : but she 
was 80 earnest, that I undertook to read some parts of 
It, resolving to omit the most exceptionable. 

I know thou’ It curse me for that ; but I thought it 
better to oblige her than to be suspected myself ; and 
so not have it in my power to serve thee with her, 
when so good a foundation was laid for it ; and when 
she knows as bad of thee as I can tell her. 
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Thou lemembrest the contents, I suppose, of thy 
furious lettei . ^ Her remarks upon the different parts 
of It, which I read to hex, were to the following effect: 

Upon the two last lines, undone! undone.^ hy 
Jupiter! Zounds, Jack, what shall 1 do now P a curse 
upon all my plots and contrhsances ! thus she expressed 
herself : 

‘ O how light, how unaffected with the sense of its 
own crimes, is the heart that could dictate to the pen 
this libertine fiotli ? ’ 

The paragiaph which mentions the vile arrest affected 
her a good deal. 

In the next I omitted thy curse upon thy relations, 
whom thou wert gallanting; and lead on the seven 
subsequent paragraphs down to thy execrable wish ; 
which was too shocking to read to her. What I read 
produced the following reflections from her : 

‘ The plots and contrivances which he curses, and 
the exultings of the wicked wretches on finding me 
out, show me that all his guilt was premeditated : nor 
doubt I that his dreadful perjuries, and inhuman arts, 
as he went along, weie to pass for fine stiatagems ; for 
witty sport; and to demonstrate a superiority of in- 
ventive talents ! — -O my cruel, cruel brother ! had it 
not been for thee, I had not been thrown upon so 
pernicious and so despicable a plotter! — But pioceed, 
Sir ; pray proceed.’ 

At that part, Ganst thou, 0 fatal prognosticator ! tell 
me where my punishment will end^ — she sighed. And 
when I came to that sentence, praying for my reforma- 
tion, perhaps — Is that there ? said she, sighing again. 
Wretched man ! — and shed a tear for thee. — By my 
faith, Lovelace, I believe she hates thee not ! she has 
at least a concern, a generous concern for thy future 
happiness — What a noble creature hast thou injured ! 

* See Letter XII. of this volume. 
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She made a very severe reflection upon me, on read- 
ing these words — On your knees, for me, beg her pardon 
— ‘You had all your lessons, Sii, said she, 'when you 
came to redeem me — You was so condescending as to 
kneel ; I thought it was the effect of your own humanity, 
and good-natured earnestness to seive me — excuse me, 
Sir, I knew not that it was in consequence of a pre- 
scribed lesson.’ 

This concerned me not a little ; I could not bear 
to be thought such a wretched puppet, such a Joseph 
Leman, such a Tomlinson. I endeavoured, therefore, 
with some warmth, to clear myself of this reflection ; 
and she again asked my excuse : ‘ I was avowedly, 
she said, the friend of a man, whose friendship, she 
had reason to be sorry to say, was no credit to any 
body.’ — And desiied me to proceed. 

I did ; but faied not much better afterwards : for 
on that passage where you say, I had always been her 
friend and advocate, this was hci unanswerable i emark : 

‘ I find. Sir, by this expression, that he had always 
designs against me ; and that you all along knew that 
he had. Would to Heaven, you had had the goodness 
to have contrived some way, that might not have en- 
dangered your own safety, to give me notice of his 
baseness, since you approved not of it! But you gentle- 
men, I suppose, had rather sec an innocent fellow- 
creature ruined, than be thought capable of an action, 
which, however generous, might be likely to loosen 
the bands of a wicked fiiendship ! ’ 

After this severe, but just reflection, I would have 
avoided reading the following, although I had unawares 
begun the sentence, (but she held me to it ; ) What woidd 
1 now give, had I permitted you to have been a successful 
advocate! And this was her remark upon it — ‘So, 
Sir, you see, if you had been the happy means of pre- 
venting the evils designed me, you would have had your 
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friend^s thanks for it when he came to his consideration. 
This satisfaction, I am persuaded every one, in the Jong 
run, will enjoy, who has the virtue to withstand, or pre- 
vent, a wicked purpose. I was obliged, I see, to your 
kind wishes — but it was a point of honour with you to 
keep his seciet; the moie indispensable with you, per- 
haps, the viler the secret. Yet permit me to wish, iVir. 
Belford, that you were capable of relishing the pleasures 
that arise to a benevolent mind from virtuous friend- 
ship ! — none other is worthy of the sacred name. You 
seem an humane man : I hope, foi your own sake, you 
will one day experience the difference : and, when you 
do, think of Miss Howe and Clarissa Harlowe, (I find 
you know much of my sad story,) who were the 
happiest creatures on earth in each other’s fiiendship 
till this friend of your’s’ — ^And there she stopt, and 
tui'ned flora me. 

Where thou callest thyself a njillanous plotter ^ ‘ To 
take crime to himself, said she, without shame, 0 what 
a hardened wretch is this man ! ’ 

On that passage, where thou sayest. Let me know 
how she has been treated: if roughly, woe be to the guilty J 
this was her remark, with an air of indignation : ‘ What 
a man is your friend. Sir ! — Is such a one as he to set 
himself up to punish the guilty ? — All the rough usage 
I could receive from them, was infinitely less ’ — And. 
theie she stopt a moment or two ; then proceeding — 

‘ And who shall punish him ^ what an assuming wretch ! 
— Nobody but himself \s entitled to injure the innocent ; 
— he is, I suppose, on the eaith, to act the part which 
the malignant fiend is supposed to act below — dealing 
out punishments, at his pleasure, to every inferior 
instrument of mischief! ’ 

What, thought I, have I been doing ! I shall have 
this savage fellow think I have been playing him booty, 
in reading part of his letter to this sagacious lady! — 
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Yet, if thou art angry, it can only, in reason, be at thy- 
self ; for who would think I might not communicate to 
her some of the least exceptionable parts of a letter (as 
a proof of thy sincerity in exculpating thyself from a 
ciiminal charge) which thou wrotest to thy friend, to 
convince him of thy innocence ? But a bad heart, and 
a bad cause are confounded things : and so let us put it 
to its propel account. 

I passed ovei thy charge to me, to curse them by the 
hour ; and thy names of dragon and serpents, though so 
applicable ; since, had I read them, thou must have 
been supposed to know fiom the fiist what creatures 
they were ; vile fellow as thou wert, for bringing so 
much pin ity among them ! And I closed with thy own 
concluding paragraph, A line / a line / a kingdom for a 
line 1 &c. However, telling her (since she saw that I 
omitted some sentences) that there were faither vehe- 
mences in it ; but as they were better fitted to show to 
me the sinceiity of the writer than for so delicate an 
ear as her’s to hear, I chose to pass them over. 

You have read enough, said she — he is a wicked, 
wicked man ! — I see he intended to have me in his 
power at any rate ; and I have no doubt of what his 
purposes were, by what his actions have been. You 
know his vile Tomlinson, I suppose — You know — But 
what signifies talking ? — Never was there such a pre- 
meditated false heart in man, [jtothing can be truer, 
thought //]] What has he not vowed ! what has lie not 
invented ! and all for what ? — Only to ruin a poor 
young creature, whom he ought to have protected ; and 
whom he had first deprived of all other protection ! 

She arose and turned from me, her handkerchief at 
her eyes : and, after a pause, came towards me again — 
‘ I hope, said she, I talk to a man who has a better 
heart : and I thank you. Sir, for all your kind, though 
ineffectual pleas in my favour formerly, whether the 
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motives for them were compassion, oi principle, or 
both. That they weie ineffectual, might very prob- 
ably be owing to your want of earnestness ; and that, 
as yoti might think, to my want of merit. 1 might not, 
in youi eye, deserve to be saved ! — I might appeal to 
you a giddy creature, who had i un away from her ti ue 
and natural friends ; and who therefore ought to take 
the consequence of the lot she had drawn.’ 

I was afraid, for thy sake, to let hei know how very 
earnest I had been : but assured her that I had been 
her zealous friend ; and that my motives were founded 
upon a merit, that, I believed, was never equalled : 
that, howevei indefensible Mr. Lovelace was, he had 
always done justice to her viitue ; that to a full con- 
viction of her untainted honour it was owing that he so 
earnestly desired to call so inestimable a jewel his — and 
was proceeding, when she again cut me short — 

Enough, and too much, of this subject, Sir ! — If he 
will never moie let me behold his face, that is all I have 
now to ask of him. — Indeed, indeed, clasping her hands, 
I never vjtll, if I can, by any means not ciiminally 
desperate, avoid it. 

What could I say for thee ? — There was no room, 
however, at that time, to touch this string again, for fear 
of bringing upon myself a prohibition, not only of the 
subject, but of ever attending her again. 

I gave some distant intimations of money-matters, I 
should have told thee, that, when I read to her that 
passage, wheie thou biddest me force what sums upon 
her I can get her to take — she repeated, No, no, no, 
no ' several times with great quickness ; and I duist 
no more than just intimate it again — and that so darkly, 
as left hei room to seem not to understand me. 

Indeed I know not the person, man or woman, I 
should be so much afraid of disobliging, or incurring a 
censure fiom, as from her. She has so much true dig- 
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nity in her manner, without pride or arrogance, (which, 
in those who have either, one is tempted to moitify,) 
such a piercing eye, yet softened so sweetly with rays 
of benignity, that she commands all one’s leverence. 

Methinks I have a kind of holy love for this angel 
of a woman ; and it is matter of astonishment to me, 
that thou couldst converse with her a quarter of an 
hour together, and hold thy devilish purposes. 

Guarded as she was by piety, prudence, virtue, 
dignity, family, foitune, and a purity of heart that 
nevei woman before hei boasted, what a real devil 
must he be (yet I doubt 1 shall make thee proud !) 
who could resolve to break through so many fences ! 

For my own pait, I am mote and more sensible that 
I ought not to have contented myself with repi csentui^^ 
against, and eKpostulating ivith thee upon, thy base in- 
tentions : and indeed I had it in my head, more than 
once, to try to do something for hei. But, wretch 
that I was ! I was with-held by notions of false 
honour, as she justly reproached me, because of thy 
own voluntary communications to me of thy purposes ; 
and then, as she was brought into such a cursed house, 
and was so watched by thyself, as well as by thy 
infeinal agents, I thought (knowing my man!) that I 
should only accelerate the intended mischiefs. — Moie- 
over, iinding thee so much over-awed by her virtue, 
that thou hadst not, at thy first carrying her thither, 
the courage to attempt hei ; and that she had, more 
than once, without knowing thy base views, obliged 
thee to abandon them, and to resolve to do her justice, 
and thyself honour ; I hardly doubted, that her merit 
would be triumphant at last. 

It is my opinion, (if thou boldest thy purposes to 
marry,) that thou canst not do better than to procure 
thy real aunts, and thy real cousins, to jiay her a visit, 
and to be thy advocates. But if they decline personal 
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visits, letters from them, and from my Lord M. 
supported by Miss Howe’s interest, may, perhaps, 
effect something in thy favour. 

But these are only my hopes, founded on what I 
ivish for thy sake. The lady, I really think, would 
choose death rather than thee : and the two women are 
of opinion, though they knew not half of what she has 
suffered, that her heart is actually broken. 

At taking my leave, I tendered my best services to 
her, and besought her to permit me frequently to 
inquire after her health. 

She made me no answer, but by bowing her head. 


LETTER XXII 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Wednesday, July 19. 

This morning I took chair to Smith’s; and, being 
told that the lady had a very bad night, but was up, I 
sent for her worthy apothecary ; who, on his coming 
to me, approving of my proposal of calling in Dr. H., 
I bid the woman acquaint her with the designed 
visit. 

It seems she was at first displeased ; yet withdrew 
her objection : but, after a pause, asked them. What 
she should do ? She had effects of value, some of 
which she intended, as soon as she could, to turn into 
money, but, till then, had not a single guinea to give 
the doctor for his fee. 

Mrs. Lovick said, she had five guineas by her ; they 
were at her service. 

She would accept of three, she said, if she would 
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take that (pulling a diamond ring from hei finger) till 
she repaid her ; but on no othei terms. 

Having been told I was below with Mi. Goddard, 
she desired to speak one word with me, before she saw 
the Doctor. 

She was sitting in an elbow-chair, leaning her head 
on a pillow ; Mrs. Smith and the widow on each side 
her chair j her nurse, with a phial of hartshorn, behind 
her ; in her own hand, her salts. 

Raising her head at my entrance, she inquired if the 
Doctor knew Mi. Lovelace. 

I told her no ; and that I believed you never saw 
him in youi‘ life. 

Was tlie Doctoi my friend ? 

He was ; and a very worthy and skilful man. I 
named him for his eminence in his profession ; and Mr. 
Goddaid said he knew not a better physician. 

I have but one condition to make before T see the 
gentleman ; that he refuse not his fees from me. [f I 
am poor, Sii, I am proud. I will not be undei obliga- 
tion, you may hdieDCy Sir, I will not. I suffer this 
visit, because I would not appear ungrateful to the 
few friends I have left, nor obstinate to such of my 
lelations, as may some time hence, for their private 
satisfaction, inquire after my behaviour in my sick 
hours. So, Sir, you know the condition. And don’t 
let me be vexed. ‘ I am very ill ! and cannot debate 
the matter.’ 

Seeing her so determined, T told her, if it must be 
BO, it should. 

Then, Sir, the gentleman may come. But I shall 
not be able to answer many questions. Nurse, you can 
tell him at the window there what a night I have had, 
and how I have been for two days past. And Mr, 
Goddard, if he be here, can let him know what I have 
taken. Pray let me be as little questioned as possible. 
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The Doctor paid his respects to her with the gentle- 
manly address for which he is noted : and she cast 
up her sweet eyes to him with that benignity which 
accompanies her every graceful look. 

I would have retired : but she forbid it. 

He took her hand, the lily not of so beautiful a 
white : Indeed, Madam, you are very low, said he : 
but give me leave to say, that you can do mote foi 
yourself than all the faculty can do for you. 

He then withdrew to the window. And, after a 
short confeience with the women, he turned to me, and 
to Mr. Goddard, at the other window : We can do 
nothing here, (speaking low,) but by coi dials and 
nourishment. What friends has the lady ? She seems 
to be a person of condition ; and, ill as she is, a very 
fine woman. A single lady, I presume ? 

I whisperingly told him she was. That there were 
extiaoidinaiy circumstances in her case; as I would 
have apprized him, had I met with him yesterday ; 
that her friends were very cruel to hei ; but that 
she could not hear them named without reproaching 
herself ; though they weie much more to blame than 
she. 

I knew I was right, said the Doctoi. A love-case, 
Mr. Goddard ! a love-case. Mi. Belfoid ! theie is one 
person in the world who can do her more service than 
all the faculty. 

Mr. Goddard said he had apprehended her disorder 
was in her mind ; and had treated her accordingly ; 
and then told the Doctor what he had done ; which 
he approving of, again taking her charming hand, said. 
My good young lady, you will require very little of 
oui assistance. You must, in a gieat measure, be your 
own doctresE. Come, dear Madam, [forgive me the 
familiar tenderness ; your aspect commands love, as well 
as reverence ; and a father of children, some of them 
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older than yourself, may be excused for his familiar 
address,] cheer up your spirits. Resolve to do all in 
your power to be well ; and you’ll soon glow better. 

You are very kind, Sir, said she. I will take what- 
ever you direct. My spirits have been Inuried. 1 (.hall 
be better, I believe, before I am woise. The care of 
my good friends here, looking at the women, shall not 
meet with an ungrateful return. 

The Doctoi wrote. He would fain have declined 
his fee. As her malady, he said, was rather to be 
relieved by the soothings of a ft lend, than by the pre- 
scriptions of a physician, he should think himself 
gieatly honoured to be admitted rather to advise her in 
the one character, than to prescribe to her in the other. 

She answered. That she should be always glad to 
see so humane a man : that his visits would keep her in 
chanty ’ivtth his sex. but that, where she to forget that 
he was her physician, she might be apt to abate of the 
confidence in his skill, which might bo necessary to 
effect the amendment that was the end of his visits. 

And when he luged her still further, which he did 
in a veiy polite manner, and as passing by the door two 
or three times a day, she said she should always have 
pleasure in considering him in the kind light he ofered 
himself to her ; that that might be very generous in one 
person to ofler, which would be as ungenerous in another 
to accept : that indeed she was not at jiresent high in 
ciicumstance ; and he saw by the tender, (which he 
must accept of,) that she had greater respect to her own 
convenience than to his merit, or than to the pleasure she 
should take in his visits. 

We all withdrew together ; and the Doctor and Mr, 
Goddard having a great curiosity to know something 
more of her story, at the motion of the latter we went 
into a neighbouring coffee-house, and I gave them, in 
confidence, a brief relation of it ; making all as light for 
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you as I could ; and yet you’ll suppose, that, in order 
to do but common justice to the lady’s character, heavy 
must be that light. ^ 


Three o’clock, Afternoon 

I just now called again at Smith’s ; and am told 
she IS somewhat better; which she attributed to the 
soothmgs of hei Doctor. She expressed herself highly 
pleased with both gentlemen; and said that their 

behaviour to her was peifectly paternal 

Patenial, poor lady ! never having* been, till very 

lately, from ^der her parents’ wings, and now abandoned 
by all her friends, she is for finding out something 
paternaUnd. maternal in every one, (the latter qualities 
in Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith,) to supply to herself 
the father and mother her dutiful heart pants aftei. 

Mrs. Smith told me, that, after we were gone she 
gave the keys of her trunk and drawers to her and the 
widow Lovick, and deshed them to take an inventoiy 
of them ; which they did in hei presence. 

They also informed me, that she had requested them 
to find her a purchaser for two rich dressed suits ; one 
never worn, the other not above once or twice. 

exceedingly — tt may thee a 

: i. T m she told them, was, 

that she should never live to wear them : that hei sistej 
and other relations, were above wealing them : that her 
mother would not endure in her sight any thing that 

she would 

no be obliged to any body, when she had effects by 
her for which she had no occasion : and yet, said she^ 
the^vSur" ^ answerable to 

concerned, as they 
owned ; and asked my advice upon it ; and the rich- 
ness of her apparel having given them a still highL 
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notion of her rank than they had before, they supposed 
she must be of quality ; and again wanted to know her 
story. 

I told them, that she was indeed a woman of family 
and fortune : I still gave them room to suppose her 
married : but left it to her to tell them all in hei own 
time and manner ; all I would say was, that she had 
been very vilely treated ; deserved it not ; and was all 
innocence and purity. 

You may suppose that they both expressed their 
astonishment, that there could be a man in the world 
who could ill treat so fine a creature. 

As to disposing of the two suits of apparel, I told 
Mis. Smith that she should pretend that, upon inquiry, 
she had found a friend who would pm chase the richest 
of them ; but {that she might not mistrust) would stand 
upon a good bargain. And having twenty guineas 
about me, I left them with her, in part of payment ; 
and bid her pretend to get her to part with it for as 
little more as she could induce her to take. 

I am setting out for Edgeware with poor Belton — 
more of whom in my next. I shall 1 eturn to-morrow ; 
and leave this in readiness for your messenger, if he call 
in my absence. 

Adieu. 


LETTER XXIII 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELrORD, ESQ. 

[/« ansiuer to Letter XXI. of this volume 

M. Hall, Wed. Night, July 19. 
You might well apprehend that I should think you 
were playing me booty in communicating my letter to 
the lady. 
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You ask, Who would think you might not read to 
her the least exceptionable paits of a letter written in 
my own defence ? — 77/ tell you ivho — the man who, in 
the same letter that he asks this question, tells the friend 
whom he exposes to her resentment, ‘That there is such 
an air of levity runs thiough his most serious letteis, 
that those of this are least Jit to be seen which ought to 
be most to his credit : ’ And now what thinkest thou of 
thyself-condemned folly ? Be, however, I charge thee, 
more circumspect for the future, that so this clumsy 
error may stand singly by itself. 

‘It is painful to her to think of me ! ’ ‘Libertine 
froth L ‘ So pernicious and so despicable a plotter ! ’ 

‘ A man whose friendship is no credit to any body ! ’ 

‘ Hardened wretch ! ^ ‘ The devil’s counterpart ! ’ * A 
wicked, wicked man ! ’ — But did she, could she, dared 
she, to say, or imply all this ? — and say it to a man 
whom she praises for humanity, and prefers to myself 
for that virtue ; when all the humanity he shows, and 
she Inow tt too, is by my direction — so robs me of the 
credit of my own works ; admirably entitled, all this 
shows hei, to thy refinement upon the words i'esent- 
ment and renienge. But thou wert always aiming and 
blundering at some thing thou never couldst make 
out. 

The praise thou givest to hei ingenuousness, is another 
of thy peculiars. I think not as thou dost, of her tell- 
tale recapitulations and exclamations : — what end can 
they answer ? — only that thou hast an holy love for her, 
[the devil fetch thee for thy oddity IJ or it is extremely 
provoking to suppose one sees such a cliarming creature 
stand upright before a libertine, and talk of the sin 
against her, that cannot be forgiven ! — wish, at my 
heart, that these chaste ladies would have a little 
mod^ty in their anger ! — It would sound very strange, 
if I Robert Lovelace should pretend to have more true 
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delicacy, in a point that lequues the utmost, than Miss 
Clarissa Harlowe. 

I think I will put it into the head of her nurse Noiton, 
and her Miss Howe, by some one of my agents, to chide 
the deal novice for her proclamations. 

But to be seiious: Jet me tell thee, that, seveic as 
she is, and saucy, in asking so contemptuously, ‘ What 
a man is your friend, Sir, to set himself to punish 
guilty people ! ’ I will never forgive the cursed woman, 
who could commit this last horiid violence on so 
excellent a creature. 

The barbarous insults of the two nymphs, in their 
visits to her ; the choice of the most excel able den that 
could be found out, in oidci, no doubt, to induce her 
to go back to theirs; and the still more cxeciablc 
attempt, to propose to her a man who would pay the 
debt ; a snare, I make no question, laid foi her despair- 
ing and resenting heart by that devilish Sally, (thinking 
her, no doubt, a woman,) in order to ruin her with me; 
and to provoke me, in a fury, to give her up to their 
remorseless cruelty; are outrages, that, to express myself 
in her style, I never can, never will for give. 

But as to thy opinion, and the two women^s at 
Smith’s, that hei heart is bioken ! that is the true 
women’s language; I wonder how tlm( earnest into it: 
thou who hast seen and heard of so many female deaths 
and revivals. 

I’ll tell thee what makes against this notion of theirs. 

Her time of life, and charming constitution ; the 
good she ever delighted to do, and fancified she was 
born to do ; and which she may still continue to do, to 
as high a degree as ever ; nay, higher ; since I am no 
sordid varlct, thou knowest ; her religious turn : a turn 
that will always teach her to bear inevitable evils with 
patience : the contemplation upon her last noble triumph 
over me, and over the whole crew; and upon her 
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succeeding escape from us all: her will unviolated: and 
the inward pride of having not deserved the treatment 
she has met with. 

How is it possible to imagine, that a woman, who 
has all these consolations to reflect upon, will die of a 
broken heart ? 

On the contrary, I make no doubt, but that, as she 
recovers from the dejection into which this last scurvy 
villany (which none but wi etches of her own sex could 
have been guilty of) has thrown hei, leturning love will 
re-enter her hme^pac^ed mind : her thoughts will then 
turn once more on conjugal pivot : of course she will 

have livelier notions in her head ; and these will make 
her perform all her circumvolutions with ease and 
pleasure ; though not with so high a degree of either, as 
if the dear proud rogue could have exalted heiself above 
the rest of her sex, as she turned round. 

Thou askest, on reciting the bitter invectives that the 
lady made against thy poor friend, (standing before her, 
I suppose, with thy fingeis in thy mouth,) What couldst 
thou say for me P 

Have I not, in my former letters, suggested an hun- 
dred things, which a friend, in earnest to vindicate or 
excuse a friend, might say on such an occasion ? 

But now to current topics, and the present state of 
matters heie — It is true, as my seivant told thee, that 
Miss Howe had engaged, before this cursed woman’s 
officiousness, to use her interest with her friend in my 
behalf : and yet she told my cousins, in the visit they 
made her, that it was her opinion that she would never 
forgive me. I send to thee enclosed copies of all that 
passed on this occasion between my cousins Montague, 
Miss Howe, myself, Lady Betty, Lady Saiah, and 
Lord M. 

I long to know what Miss Howe wrote to her friend, 
in order to induce her to marry the despicable plotter ; 
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the man whose friendship is no credit to any body ; the 
wicked, wicked man. Thou hadst the two lettera in thy 
hand. Had they been in mine, the seal would have 
yielded to the touch of ray warm finger, (perhaps with- 
out the help of the post-ofHce bullet ;) and the folds, 
as other plications have done, opened of themselves to 
oblige my curiosity. A wicked omission. Jack, not to 
contiive to send them down to me by man and horse ! 
It might have passed, that the messenger who brought 
the second letter, took them both back. I could have 
retuined them by another, when copied, as from Miss 
Howe, and nobody but myself and thee the wiser. 

That’s a charming giil ! her spirit, her delightful 
spirit ! — not to be maiiied to it — how I wish to gel that 
lively bird into my cage ! how would I make hei 
fluttei and fly about ! — till she left a feather upon every 
wire ! 

Had I begun theie, I am confident, as I have here- 
tofore saidj^^' that I should not have had half the difll- 
culty with her as I have had with her charming friend. 
For these passionate girls have high pulses, and a clever 
fellow may make what sport he pleases with their 
uneventiess — now too high, now too low, you need only 
to provoke and appease them by turns ; to bear with 
them, and to forbear to tease and ask pardon ; and 
sometimes to give yourself the merit of a sufferer from 
them ; then catching them in the moment of concession, 
conscious of their ill usage of you, they are all your 
own. 

But these sedate, contemplative girls, never out of 
temper but with reason ; when that reason is given them, 
haidly evei pardon, or afford you another opportunity to 
offend. 

It was in part the apprehension that this would be so 
with my dear Miss Harlowe, that made me carry lier 
* See Vol. VI. Letter Vfl. 
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to a place where I believed she would be unable to 
escape me, although I were not to succeed m my first 
attempts. Else widow Soilings’s would have been as 
well for me as widow Sinclair’s. Foi early I saw that 
there was no credulity in her to graft upon : no pre- 
tending to whine myself into her confidence. She was 
proof against amoious peisuasion. She had reason in 
her love. Her penetration and good sense made her 
hate all compliments that had not truth and nature m 
them. What could I have done with her in any 
other place ? and yet how long, even there^ was I kept 
in awe, in spite of natural incttenient, and unnatural 
Instigations > (as I now think them,) by die mere force 
of that native dignity, and obvious purity of mind and 
manners, which fill every one with reveience, if not 
with holy low, as thou callest it,'^ the moment he sees 
her ! — Else, thinkest thou not, it was easy for me to 
be a fine gentleman, and a delicate lover, or, at least a 
Specious and flattering one ? 

Lady Sarah and Lady Betty, finding the treaty, 
upon the success of which they have set theii foolish 
hearts, likely to lun into length, aie about departing to 
theii own seats ; having taken from me the best seciuity 
the nature of the case will admit of, that is to say, my 
word, to mairy the lady, if she will have me. 

And after all, (methinks thou asked,) art thou still 
lesolved to repair, if leparation be put into thy power? 

Why, Jack, I must needs own that my heait has 
now-and-then some retiograde motions upon thinking 
seriously of the ii revocable ceremony. We do not 
easily give up the desire of our hearts, and what we 
imagine essential to our happiness, let the expectation 
or hope of compassing it be ever so unreasonable or 
absuid in the opinion of otheis. Recurnngs there will 
be ; hankerings that will, on every but-remotely- 
* See Lettei XXI. of this volume. 
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favourable incident, (howevei before discouraged and 
beaten back by ill success,) pop up, and abate the 
satisfaction we should otherwise take in contrnriant 
overtures. 

’Tis ungentlemanly, Jack, ma?i to to lie. 

But matrimony I do not heartily love — although with a 
Clarissa — yet I am in earnest to marry lier. 

But I am often thinking that if now this deal creature, 
suffering time, and my penitence, my relations’ prayers, 
and Miss Howe’s mediation to soften her resent7ncnts, 
(her I'ewnge thou hast prettily distinguished away,) 
and to recall repulsed inclination, should consent to 
meet me at the altar — How vain will she then make 
all thy eloquent periods of execration ! — How many 
charming interjections of her own will she spoil ! And 
what a couple of old patriarchs shall we become, going 
on in the mill-horse round ; getting sons and daughters j 
providing nurses for them first, governors and govern- 
esses next; teaching them lessons their father never 
practised, nor which their mother, as her parents will 
say, was much the better for ' And at last, perhaps, 
when life shall be turned into the dully sober stillness, 
and I become desirous to forget all nw past rogueries, 
what comfortable reflections will it afford to find them 
all revived, with equal, or probably greater trouble and 
expense, in the persons and manners of so many young 
Lovelaces of the boys ; and to have the girls run away 
with varlets, perhaps not half so ingenious as myself ; 
clumsy fellows, as it might happen, who could not 
afford the baggages one excuse for their weakness, 
besides those disgraceful ones of sex and nature ! — 0 

Belford ! who can bear to think of these things ! - 

Who, at my time of life especially, and with such a 
bias for mischief! 

Of this I am absolutely convinced, that if a man 
See Letter XVIII, of thiH volume. 


VOL. vn, 
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ever intends to marry, and to enjoy m peace his own 
reflections, and not be afiaid of letiibution, or of the 
consequences of his own example, he should never be 

This looks like conscience ; don’t it, Belford ? 

But, being in earnest still, as I have said, all I have 
to do m my present uncertainty, is, to brighten up my 
faculties, by filing off the rust they have contracted by 
the town smoke, a long imprisonment in my close 
attendance to so little purpose on my fair perverse ; 
and to brace up, if I can, the relaxed fibres of my 
mind, which have been twitched and convulsed like 
the nerves of some tottering paralytic, by means of 
the tumults she has excited in it ; that so I may be 
able to present to her a husband as worthy as I can 
be of her acceptance; or, if she i eject me, be in a 
capacity to resume my usual gaiety of heart, and show 
others of the misleading sex, that I am not dis" 
couraged, by the difficulties I have met with from this 
sweet individual of it, fiom endeavouring to make myself 
as acceptable to them as before. 

In this latter case, one tour to France and Italy, I 
dare say, will do the business. Miss Hailowe will by 
that time have foi gotten all she has suffered fiom her 
ungrateful Lovelace: though it will be impossible that 
her Lovelace should ever foiget a woman, whose equal 
he despairs to meet with, were he to travel from one 
end of the world to the other. 

If thou continuest paying off the heavy debts my 
long letters, for so many weeks togethei, have made 
thee groan under, I will endeavour to restrain myself 
in the desires I have, (importunate as tliey are,] of 
going to town, to throw myself at the feet of my soul’s 
beloved. Policy and honesty^ both join to strengthen 
the restraint my o'wn promise and thy engagement have 
laid me under on this head. I would not afresh pro-* 
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voice : on the contiary, would give time foi her 
lesentraents to subside, that so all that follows may be 
her own act and deed. 


Hickman, p have a mortal aversion to that fellow !] 
has, by a line which I have just now received, re- 
quested an interview with me on Friday at Mr. 
Dormer’s, as at a common friends. Does the business 
he wants to meet me upon requite that it should be at 
a common friend's ^ — A challenge implied : Is it not, 
Belford ? — I shall not be civil to him, I doubt. He 
has been an interraeddler ? — Then I envy him on Miss 
Howe’s account : for if I have a right notion of this 
Hickman, it is impossible that that vii ago can ever love 
him. 

Every one knows that the mother, (saucy as the 
daughter sometimes is,) crams him down her throat. 
Her mother is one of the most violent- spirited women 
in England. Her late husband could not stand in the 
matrimonial contention of Who should ? but tipt off the 
perch in it, neither knowing how to yield, nor knowing 
how to conquei. 

A chaiming encouragement for a man of intrigue, 
when he has reason to believe that the woman he has 
a view upon has no love for her husband ! What good 
principles must that wife have, who is kept in against 
temptation by a sense of her duty, and plighted faith, 
where affection has no hold of her ! 

Pr’ythee let’s know, veiy particulaily, how it fares 
with pool Belton. ’Tis an honest fellow. Something 
more than his Thomasine seems to stick with him. 

Thou hast not been preaching to him conscience and 
refoimation, hast thou? — ^Thou shouldest not take 
liberties with him of this sort, unless thou thoughtest 
him absolutely irrecoverable. A man in ill health, and 
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crop-sick, cannot play with these solemn things as thou 
canst, and be neither better nor worse for them — Re- 
pentance, Jack, I have a notion, should be set about 
while a man is in health and spirits. What’s a man 
fit for, [not to begin a new work surely !] when he is 
not himself, nor master of his faculties ? — Hence, as I 
apprehend, it is that a death-bed repentance is supposed 
to be such a precaiious and ineffectual thing. 

As to myself, I hope I have a great deal of time 
before me ; since I intend one day to be a refoi nied 
man. I have very serious reflections now-and-then. 
Yet am I half afraid of the truth of what my charmer 
once told me, that a man cannot repent nvhen he ivilL — 
Not to hold it, I suppose she meant ! By fits and 
starts I have repented a thousand times. 

Casting my eye over the two preceding paragraphs, 
I fancy theie is something like contradiction in them. 
But I will not reconsider them. The subject is a very 
serious one. I don’t at present quite understand it. 
But now for one more airy. 

Touiville, Mowbray, and myself, pass away our time 
as pleasantly as possibly we can without diee. I wish 
we don’t add to Lord M.’s gouty days by the joy we 
give him. 

This is one advantage, as I believe I have elsewhere 
observed, that we male-delinquents in love-matters 
have of the other sex : — for while they, poor things 1 
sit sighing in holes and corners, or run to woods and 
groves to bemoan themselves on their baffled hopes, we 
can rant and roar, hunt and hawk ; and, by new loves, 
banish from our hearts all remembrance of the old ones. 

Merrily, however, as we pass our time, my reflections 
upon the injuries done to this noble creature bring a 
qualm upon my heart very often. But I know she 
will permit me to make her amends, after she has 
plagued me heartily; and that’s my consolation. 
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An honest fellow still — clap thy wings, and ciow, 
Jack ! 


LETTER XXIV 

MISS HOWE, ro MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

Thursday Morn, June lo. 

What, my dearest creature, have been your suffer- 
ings ! — What must have been your anguish on so dis- 
graceful an insult, commited in the open streets, and in 
the broad day ! 

No end, I think, of the undeserved calamities of a 
dear soul, who has been so unhappily diiven and 
betrayed into the hands of a vile libertine ! — How was 
I shocked at the receiving of your letter written by 
another hand, and only dictated by you ! — You must 
be very ill, Noi is it to be wondered at. But I hope 
it 18 rather fi om hurry, and surprise, and lowness, which 
may be ovei come, than from a grief given way to, which 
may be attended with effects I cannot bear to think of. 

But whatever you do, my dear, you must not de- 
spond ! Indeed you must not despond ! Hitherto you 
have been in no fault : but despair would be all your 
own : and the worst fault you can be guilty of. 

I cannot bear to look upon another hand instead of 
your’s. My dear creature, send me a few lines, though 
ever so fevj, in your own hand, if possible. — ^For they 
will revive my heart ; especially if they can acquaint 
me of your amended health. 

I expect your answer to my letter of the 1 3 th. We 
all expect it with impatience. 

His relations are persons of so much honour — they 
are so very earnest to rank you among them— the 
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wretch is so very penitent : ewry one of his family says 
he is — your own are so implacable — ^your last distress, 
though the consequence of his former villany, yet 
neither brought on by his direction nor with his 
knowledge; and so much resented by him — that my 
mother is absolutely of opinion that you should be his — 
especially if, yielding to ray wishes, as expressed in 
my letter, and those of all his friends, you would have 
complied, had it not been for this hoi rid arrest. 

I will enclose the copy of the letter I wrote to Miss 
Montague last Tuesday, on hearing that nobody knew 
what was become of you ; and the answer to it, under- 
written and signed by Loid M., Lady Sarah Sadleir, 
and Lady Betty Lawrance, as well as by the young 
Ladies ; and also by the wretch himself. 

I own, that I like not the turn of what he has 
written to me ; and, before I will fui'ther interest my- 
self in his favour, I have determined to inform myself, 
h ^ friendy from his own mouth, of his sincerity, and 
whether his whole inclination be, in his request to me, 
exclusive of the wishes of his relations. Yet my heait 
rises against him, on the supposition that theie is the 
shadow of a reason for such a question, the woman 
Miss Clarissa Harlowe. But I think, with my mother, 
that marriage is now the only means left to make your 
future life tolerably easy — happy there is no saying. — 
His disgraces, in that case, in the eye of the woild 
itself, will be more than your’s ; and, to those who 
know you, glorious will be your tiiumph. 

I am obliged to accompany my mother soon to the 
Isle of Wight. My aunt Harman is in a declining way, 
and insists upon seeing us both — and Mr. Hickman too, 

I think. 

His sister, of whom we had heard so much, with 
her lord, were brought t’other day to visit us. She 
strangely likes me, or says she does. 
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I can’t say but that I think she answeis the excellent 
character we heard, of hei. 

It would be death to me to set out for the little 
island, and not see you first ; and yet my mother (fond 
of exciting an authority that she hersell, by that exer-- 
tion, often brings into question) insists, that my next 
visit to you must be a congratulatory one as Mrs. 
Lovelace. 

When I know what will betheiestilt of the questions 
to be put in my name to that wretch, and what is your 
mind on my letter of the 13th, I shall tell you more of 
mine. 

The beaier promises to make so much dispatch as to 
attend you this very afternoon. May he return with 
good tidings to 

Youc evei alfectionate 

Anna Howi:, 


LETXiCR XXV 

Miss CLARISSA HARLOWX, TO MISS HOWK 

Thui-Hilay Afteniooii, 

You pain me, dearest Miss Howe, by the ardour of 
your noble friendship. I will be very brief, because 1 
am not well ; yet a good deal better than I was ; and 
because I am pieparing an answer to your’sof the 13th. 
But, before hand, I must tell you, my dear, 1 will not 
have that man — don’t be angry with me. But indeed 
I won’t. So let him be asked no questions about me, 
I beseech you. 

I do not despond, my dear, I hope I may say, I 
will not despond. Is not my condition greatly mended ? 
I thank Heaven it is ! 
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wretch is so very penitent : every one of his family says 

he is your own are so implacable — your last distress, 

though the consequence of his forniei villany, yet 
neither brought on by his direction nor with his 
knowledge; and so much resented by him — that my 
mother is absolutely of opinion tliat you should he his— 
especially if, yielding to niy wishes, as expressed in 
my letter, and those of all his fiiends, you would have 
complied, had it not been for this horrid airesL. 

I will enclose the copy of the lettci I wrote to Mies 
Montague last Tuesday, on hearing that nobody knew 
what was become of you ; and the answei to it, under- 
written and signed by Lord M., Lady Sarah S adieu, 
and Lady Betty Lawrance, as well as by the young 
Ladies ; and also by the wretch himself 

I own, that I like not the turn of what he has 
written to me ; and, before I will further interest ray- 
self in his favour, I have determined to inform myself, 
Jy a friend, from his own mouth, of his sincerity, and 
whether his whole inclination be, in his request to me, 
exclusive of the wishes of his relations. Yet my hcait 
rises against him, on the supposition that there is the 
shadow of a reason for such a question, the woman 
Miss Clarissa Hariowe. But I think, with my mother, 
that marriage is now the only means left to make your 
future life tolerably easy — happy there is no saying. — 
His disgraces, in that case, in the eye of the world 
itself, will be more than your’s : and, to those who 
know you, glorious will be your triumph. 

I am obliged to accompany my mother soon to the 
Isle of Wight. My aunt Harman is in a declining way, 
and insists upon seeing us both — and Mr. Hickman too, 
I think. 

His sister, of whom we had heard so much, with 
her lord, were brought t’other day to visit us. 8he 
strangely likes me, or says she does. 
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I can’t say but that I think she answers the excellent 
character we heard of her. 

It would be death to me to set out for the little 
island, and not see you first : and yet my mothei (fond 
of exerting an authouty that she herself, by that exei- 
tion, often brings into question) insists, that my next 
visit to you must be a congratulatory one as Mrs. 
Lovelace. 

When I know what will be the result of the questions 
to be put in my name to that wietch, and what is youi 
mind on my lettei of tlie 13th, I shall tell you moie of 
mine. 

The bearer piomises to make so much dispatch as to 
attend you this very afternoon. May he leturn with 
good tidings to 

Your evei affectionate 

Anna Howe. 


LETT^IR XXV 

Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE 

Thuisday Afternoon. 

You pain me, dearest Miss Howe, by the aidonr of 
your noble friendship. I will be very brief, because I 
am not well ; yet a good deal bettei than I was ; and 
because I am piepaiing an answer to your’s of the 1 3th. 
But, before hand, I must tell you, my dear, I will 7wt 
have that man — don’t be angry with me. But indeed 
I won’t. So let him be asked no questions about me, 
I beseech you. 

I do not despond, my dear. I hope I may say, / 
will not despond. Is not my condition greatly mended ? 
I thank Heaven it is ! 
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I am no prisoner now in a vile house. I am not 
now in the power of that man’s devices. I am not 
now obliged to hide myself in corners for fear of him. 
One of his intimate companions is become my warm 
friend, and engages to keep him from me, and that by 
his own consent. I am among honest people. I have 
all my clothes and effects restored to me. The wretch 
himself bears testimony to my honour. 

Indeed I am very weak and ill ; but I have an 
excellent physician. Dr. H. and as worthy an apothe- 
cary, Mr. Goddard. — Their treatment of me, my dear, 
is perfectly paternal ! — My mind too, I can find, begins 
to strengthen : and methinks, at times, I find myself 
superior to my calamities. 

I shall have sinkings sometimes. I must expect 

such. And my father’s maledict But you will 

chide me for intioducing that, now I am enumerating 
my comforts. 

But I charge you, my dear, that you do not suffer 
my calamities to sit too heavy upon your own mind. 
If you do, that will be to new-point some of those 
arrows that have been blunted and lost their sharpness. 

If you would contribute to my happiness, give way, 
my dear, to your oTvm and to the cheerful prospects 
before you ! 

You will think very meanly of your Clarissa, rf you 
do not believe, that the greatest pleasure she can receive 
in this^ life is in your prosperity and welfare. Think 
not of me, my only friend, but as we were in times 

past: and suppose me gone a great, great way of!'! 

A long journey! How often are the dearest of 

friends, at their country’s call, thus parted — with a 
certainty for years — with a probability for ever. 

Love me still, however. But let it be with a 
weaning love. I am not what I was, when we were ■ 
inseparable lovers, as I may say, — Our •vieius must now 
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be difFeient. — Resolve, my dear, to make a worthy 
man happy, because a worthy man must make you so. — 
And so, my dearest love, for the present adieu ! — • 
adieu, my dearest love ! — but I shall soon write again, 
I hope ! 


LETTER XXVI 

MR. BliLFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

[//I a/uiver io Letter XXIII. of this •volume. '\ 

Thuisday, July 20. 

T READ that part of your conclusion to poor Belton, 
where you inquire after him, and mention how mcuily 
you and the rest pass your time at M. Hall. He 
fetched a deep sigh : Tou are all ’very happy ! were his 
words. — I am sorry they ivere his words ; for, poor 
fellow, he is going very fast. Change of air, he hopes, 
will mend him, joined to the cheerful company I have 
left him in. But nothing, I dare say, will. 

A consuming malady, and a consuming mistress, to 
an indulgent keeper, are dreadful things to struggle with 
both together : violence must be used to get rid of the 
latter ; and yet he has not spirit left him to exert him- 
self. His house is Thoinasine’e house ; not liis. He 
has not been within his doors for a fortnight past, 
Vag^ahonding about from inn to inn ; entering each for a 
bait only ; and staying two or three days without power 
to remove ; and hardly knowing which to go to next. 
His malady is iviih'mhim; and he cannot run away 
from it. 

Her boys (once he thought them his) arc sturdy 
enough to shoulder him in his own house as they pass 
by him. Siding with the mother, they in a manner 
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expel him ; and, in his absence, riot away on the 
remnant of his broken fortunes. As to theii mothei- 


(who was once so tendei, so submissive, so studious 
to oblige, that we all pronounced him happy, and 
his course of life the eligible,) she is now so ter- 
magant, so insolent, that he cannot contend with her, 
without doing infinite piejudice to his health. A 
broken-spirited defensive, hardly a defensive, therefore, 
reduced to ; and this to a heart, for so many years 
waging offensive war, (not valuing whom the opponent, ) 
what a reduction ! now comparing himself to the super- 
annuated lion in the fable, kicked in the jaws, and laid 
sprawling, by the spuming heel of an ignoble ass ' 

I have undertaken his cause. He has given me 
leave, yet not without reluctance, to put him into pos- 
session of his own house ; and to place in it for him his 
unhappy sister, whom he has hitherto slighted, because 
unhappy. It is hard, he told me, (and wept, poor 
fellow, when he said it,) that he cannot be permitted 
to dm quietly in his own house !— The fruits of blessed 
keeping these • 

Though but lately apprized of her infidelity, it now 
comes out to have been of so long continuance, that he 
has no room to believe the boys to be his : yet how 
fond did he use to be of them ! 


To what, Lovelace, shall we attribute the tenderness 
which a refuted frequently shows to the children 
of another man ?- What is that, T pray thee, which we 
call nature, and natural affection? And what has man 
to boast of as to sagacity and penetration, when he is as 
easily brought to cover and rear, and even to love, and 
often to prefer, the product of another's guilt with his 
wife or mis^ess, as a hen or a goose the eggs, and even 
young, of others of their kind ? 

Nay, let me ask, if instinct, as it is called, in the 
animal creation, does not enable them to distinguish 
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their own, much more easily than we, with our boasted 
reason and sagacity, in this nice particular, can do ? 

If some men, who have wives but of doubtful virtue, 
considered this matter duly, I believe their inordinate 
aidour after gain would be a good deal cooled, when 
they could not be certain (though their mates could) for 
whose children they were elbowing, bustling, gi'iping, 
and perhaps cheating, those with whom they have 
conceins, whether friends, neighbours, or more certain 
next-of-kin, by the mother’s side howevei. 

But I will not push this notion so far as it might be 
carried; becvause, if piopagated, it might be of vtisociaJ 
01 unnatural consequence ; since women of virtue would 
perhaps be more liable to suffer by the mistrusts and 
caprices of hnd-hearted anil foolish-headed husbands, than 
those who can scieen themselves from detection by arts 
and hyimcrisy, to which a woman of virtue cannot have 
recourse. And yet, were this notion duly and generally 
considei ed, it might be attended with no bad effects ; 
as good education, good inclinations, and established 
vii tue, would be the principally-sought-after qualities ; 
and not money, when a man (not biassed by meie 
personal attractions) was looking round him for a 
partner in his fortunes, and for a mothei of his future 
children, which are to be the heirs of his possessions, 
and to enjoy the fruits of his industry. 

But to return to poor Belton. 

If I have occasion for your assistance, and that of 
our compeers, in re-instating the poor fellow, 1 will 
give you notice. Mean time, I have just now been 
told that Thomasine declaies she will not stir ; for, it 
seems, she suspects that measures will be fallen upon to 
make her quit. She is Mrs. Belton, she says, and will 
prove her marriage. 

If she give heiself these airs in his life-time, what 
would she attempt to do after his death ? 
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Her boys threaten any body who shall presume to 
insult their mother. Their father (as they call poor 
Belton) they speak of as an unnatural one. And their 
probably true father is for ever there, hosftlely thete, 
passing for her cousin, as usual; VLQ'ff]\e:Y protecting coushu 

Haidiy ever, I dare say, was there a keeper that did 
not make a keeper ess ; who lavished away on her kept- 
fellow what she obtained from the extravagant folly of 
him who kept her. 

I will do without you, if I can. The case will be 
only, as I conceive, like that of the ancient Sarnuitians, 
leturning, after many years* absence, to their homes, 
their wives then in possession of their slaves. So that 
they had to contend not only with those w/ivj', con- 
scious of their infidelity, and with their slaves, but with 
the children of those slaves, grown up to manhood, 
resolute to defend their mothers and their long-manu- 
mitted fathers. But the noble Sarmatinns, scorning to 
attack their slaves with equal weapons, only provided 
themselves with the same sort of whip.s with which 
they used formerly to chastise them. And attacking 
them with them, the misci'eants fled before them. — In 
memory of which, to this day, the device on the coin 
in Novogrod, in Russia, a city of the undent Sarmatia, 
is a man on horseback, with a whip in his hand. 

The poor fellow takes it ill, that you did not press 
him moi-e than you did to be of your party at M. Hall. 
It is owing to Mowbray, lie is sure, that he had so 
very slight an invitation from one whose invitations 
used to be so warm. 

Mowbray’s speech to him, he says, he never will 
forgive ; ‘ Why, Tom,’ said the brutal fellow, with 
a curse, ‘thou dioopest like a pip or roup-cloaking 
chicken. Thou shouldat grow perter, or submit to a 
solitary quaiantine, if thou wouldst not infect the whole 
brood.’ 
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For my own part, only that this poor fellow is in 
distress, as well in his affairs as in his mind, or I should 
be sick of you all. Such is the relish I have of the 
conversation, and such my admiration of the deportment 
and sentiments of this divine lady, that I would forego 
a month, even of thy company, to be admitted into 
her’s but for one hour : and 1 am highly in conceit 
with myself, greatly as I used to value thme, for being 
able, spontaneously as I may say,-to make this preference. 
It is, after all, a devilish life we have lived. And 
to consider how it all ends in a very few years— to see 
to what a state of ill health this poor fellow is so soon 
reduced— and then to observe how every one of ye run 
away from the unhappy being, as rats from a falling 
house, is fine comfort to help a man to look back upon 
companions ill-chosen, and a life mis-spent ! 

It will be your turns by-and-by, every man of ye, if 
the justice of your country interpose not. 

Thou art the only rake we have herded with, it 
thou wilt not except thyself, who hast preserved entire 
thy health and thy fortunes. _ , 

Mowbray indeed is indebted to a robust constitution 
that he has not yet suffered in his health ; hut his estate 
is dwindled away year by year. 

Three-fourths of Tourville’s very considerable for- 
tunes are already dissipated ; and the remaining fourth 
will probably soon go after the other three. 

Poor Belton ! we see how it is with him 1 — His 
own felicity is, that he will hardly live to want. 

Thou art too proud, and too prudent, ever to be 
destitute ; and, to do thee justice, hath a spirit to assist 
such of thy friends as may be reduced ; and wilt, if 
thou shouldest then be living. But I think thou must, 
much sooner than thou imaginest, be called to thy 
account — knocked on the head perhaps by the friends 
of those whom thou hast injured ; for if thou escapest 
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this fate from the Harlowe family, thou wilt go on 
tempting danger and vengeance, till thou meetest with 
vengeance; and this, whether thou marriest, or not; 
for the nuptial life will not, I doubt, till age join with 
it, cure thee of that spirit for intrigue which is con- 
tinually running away with thee, in spite of thy bettei 
sense, and transitory resolutions. 

Well, then, I will suppose thee laid down quietly 
among thy worthier ancestors. 

And now let me look forwaid to the ends of 
TourvilJe and Mowbray, |[Belton will be crumbled 
into dust before thee, perhaps,^ supposing thy early 
exit has saved thee from gallows intervention. 

Reduced, probably, by riotous waste to consequential 
want, behold them lefuged in some obscene hole 01 
gariet; obliged to the careless care of some dirty old 
woman, whom nothing but her poverty prevails upon 
to attend to perform the last offices for men, who 
have made such shocking ravage among the young 
ones. 

Then how miserably will they wliine through 
squeaking organs ; their big voices turned into puling 
pity-begging lamentations! their now-offensive paws, 
how helpless then I — tlieir now-erect necks then deny- 
ing support to their aching heads ; those globes of 
mischief dropping upon their quaking shoulders. Then 
what wry faces will they make ! their hearts, and 
their heads, reproaching each otlier ! — distended their 
parched mouths I — sunk their unmuscled cheeks ! — 
dropt their undei jaws ! — each grunting like the swine 
he had resembled in his life ! Oh I what a vile wretch 
have I been ! Oh ! that I had my life to come over 
again I — Confessing tothepooi old woman, who cannot 
shrive them ! Imaginary ghosts of deflowered virgins, 
and polluted matrons, flitting before their glassy eyes ! 
Apd old Satan, to their apprehensions, grinning behind 
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a looking-glass held up before them, to frighten them 
with the horror visible in their own countenances ' 

For my own part, if I can get some good family to 
credit me with a sister or a daughter, as I have now an 
increased fortune, which will enable me to propose 
handsome settlements, I will desert ye all ; many, and 
live a life of reason, rather than a life of a brute, for 
the time to come. 


LETTER XXVII 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Thursday Night. 

I WAS forced to take back my twenty guineas. 
How the women managed it I can’t tell, (I suppose 
they too readily found a purchaser for the rich suit;) 
but she mistrusted, that I was the advancer of the 
money ; and would not let the clothes go. But Mrs. 
Lovick has actually sold, for fifteen guineas, some 
rich lace worth three times the sum ; out of which 
she repaid hei the money she borrowed for fees to the 
doctor, m an illness occasioned by the barbarity of the 
most savage of men. Thou knowest his name ' 

The Doctor called on her in the morning it seems, 
and had a short debate with her about fees. She 
insisted that he should take one every time he came, 
write or not write ; mistrusting that he only gave 
verbal directions to Mrs. Lovick, or the nurse, to 
avoid taking any. 

He said that it would have been impossible for him, 
had he not been a physician, to forbear inquiries after 
the health and welfare of so excellent a person. He 
had not the thought of paying her a compliment in 
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declining the offered fee : but he knew her case could 
not so suddenly vary as to demand his daily visits. 
She must permit him, therefore, to inquire of the 
women below after her health ; and he must not think 
of coming up, if he weie to he pecuniarily rewarded for 
the satisfaction he was so desii ous to give himself. 

It ended in a compromise for a fee each other time ; 
which she unwillingly submitted to ; telling him, that 
though she was at present desolate and in disgrace, yet 
her circumstances were, of light, high ; and no ex- 
penses could rise so as to be scrupled, whether she 
lived or died. But she submitted, she added, to the 
compromise, in hopes to see him as often as he had 
oppoitunity ; for she really looked upon him, and Mr. 
Goddard, from their kind and tcndei treatment of her, 
with a regaid next to filial. 

I hope thou wilt make thyself acquainted with this 
worthy Doctor when thou comest to town ; and give 
him thy thanks, for putting her into conceit with 
the sex that thou hast given her so much reason to 
execrate. 

Faiewell. 


LETTER XXVIII 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ,. 

M. Hall, Fliclay, July 21. 

.Tust leturned fiom an interview with this Hickman: 
a precise fop of a fellow, as starched as his uilflcs. 

Thou knowest I love him not, Jack j and whom we 
love not we cannot allow a merit to ! perhaps not the 
nierit they should he granted. However, I am in earnest, 
when I say, that he seems to me to be so set, so prim, 
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so affected, so mincing:;, yet so clouterly in his peison, 
that I dare engage foi thy opinion, if thou dost justice 
to him, and to thyself, that thou never beheldcst such 
another, except in a pier-glass. 

I’ll tell thee how I play’d him off. 

He came in his own chariot to Dormer’s ; and we 
took a tiun in the garden, at his request. He was 
devilish ceicmonious, and made a bushel of aiiologies 
foi the freedom he was going to take : and, after half 
a hundred hums and haws, told me, that lie came — 
that he came — to wait on me — at the request of dear 
Miss H(me^ on the account — on the account — of Miss 
Harlowe. 

Well, Sir, speak on, said I : but give me leave to 
say, that if your book be as long as youi preface, it 
will take up a week to read it. 

This was pictty rough, thou’lt say: but there’s 
nothing like balking these foimalists at first. When 
they are ])ut out of theii load, they arc filled with 
doubts of themselves, and can never get into it again : 
80 that an honest fellow, impertinently attacked, as I 
was, has all the game in his own hand quite through 
the conference. 

He stroked his chin, and haidly knew what to say. 
At last, after parenthesis within parenthesis, apologizing 
foi apologies, in imitation, I suppose, of Swift’s digres- 
sion in praise of digressions — I presume-- I presume, 
Sir, you were pi ivy to the visit made to Miss Howe 
by the young Ladies your cousins, in the name of 
Lord M., and Lady Sarah Sadlcir, and T.ady Betty 
Lawrance. 

I wfij, Sir: and Miss Howe had a letter afterwards, 
signed by his Lmrdship and by those Ladies, and under- 
written by myself. Have you seen it. Sir ? 

I can’t say but I. have. It is the principal cause of 
this visit : for Miss Howe thinks your part of it is 
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written with such an aii of levity — pardon me, Sir — 
that she knows not whether you are in earnest or not, 
in your address to her for her interest to her friend.* 

Will Miss Howe permit me to explain myself in 
person to her, Mr. Hickman ? 

0 Sir, by no means. Miss Howe, I am sme, would 
not give you that trouble. 

1 should not think it a tiouble. I will most readily 
attend you. Sir, to Miss Howe, and satisfy her in all 
her scruples. Come, Sir, I will wait upon you now. 
You have a chariot. Are alone. We can talk as we 
ride. 

He hesitated, wriggled, winced, stroked his raffles, 
set his wig, and pulled his neckcloth, which was long 
enough for a bib. — I am not going directly back to 
Miss Howe, Sir. It will be as well if you will be so 
good as to satisfy Miss Howe by me. 

What is it she scruples, Mr. Hickman ? 

Why, Sir, Miss Howe observes, that in your part 
of the letter, you say — but let me see, Sir — I have a 
copy of what you wrote, [[pulling it out,3 will you give 
me leave, Sir ? — Thus you begin — Dear Mhs Howe — 

No offence, I hope, Mr. Hickman ? 

None in the least, Sir ! — None at all. Sir ! — Taking 
aim, as it were, to lead. 

Do you use spectacles, Mr. Hickman ? 

Spectacles, Sir ! His whole broad face lifted up at 
me : Spectacles ! — What makes you ask me such a 
question? such a young man as I use spectacles, 
Sir ! — 

They do in Spain, Mr. Hickman : young as well as 
old, to save then eyes. — Have you ever read Prior’s 
Hlma, Mr. Hickman? 

I have, Sir — custom is every thing in nations, as 

* See Mr. Lovelace’s billet to Mis* Howe, Lettei XIV, 
of tliis volume. 
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well as with individuals : I know the meaning of your 
question — but ’tis not the English custom. — 

Was you ever in Spain, Mr. Hickman ? 

No, Sii : I have been m Holland. 

In Holland, Sir ! — Never m France or Italy ? — I 
was I'lesolved to travel with him into the land of 
f)U%,zledom. 

No, Sii, I cannot say I have, as yet. 

That’s a wonder, Sir, when on the continent ! 

I went on a particular affair : I was obliged to return 
soon. 

Well, Sir ; you was going to read — pray be pleased 
Lo proceed. 

Again he took aim, as if his eyes were older than 
the rest of him ; and read, After what is written ahove, 
and signed by names and characters of such unquestionable 
honour — to be sure, (taking off his eye,) nobody 
questions the honour of Lord M. nor that of the good 
Ladies who signed tire lettei. 

I hope, Mr. Hickman, nobody questions mine 
leither ? 

If you please, Sir, I will read on. — I might have 
been excused signing a namCy almost as hateful to myself 
[3you are pleased to say3 — as I KNOW it is to you — 

Well, Mr. Hickman, I must interrupt you at this 
place. In what I wrote to Miss Howe, I distinguished 
.he word know. I had a reason for it. Miss Howe 
bas been very free with my charactei. I have never 
lone her any harm. I take it veiy ill of her. And 
[ hope, Sir, you come in her name to make excuses 
hr it. 

Miss Howe, Sir, is a very polite young lady. She 
8 not accustomed to treat any man’s character unbe- 
:omingly. 

Then / have the more reason to take it amiss, Mr. 
Hickman. 
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Why, Sir, you know the friendship — 

No friendship should warrant such freedoms as Miss 
Howe has taken with my character. 

(I believed he began to wish he had not come near 
me. He seemed quite disconcerted.) 

Have you not heard Miss Howe treat my name with 
great — 

Sir, I come not to offend or affront you : but you 
know what a love there is between Miss Howe and 
Miss Harlowe. — I doubt. Sir, you have not treated 
Miss Hailowe as so line a young lady deserved to be 
treated. And xf love for her friend has made Miss 
Howe take freedoms, as you call them, a mind not 
ungenerous, on such an occasion, will rather be sorry 
for having given the causey than — 

I know your consequence. Sir ! — but I’d rather have 
this reproof from a lady than from a gentleman. I 
have a great desire to wait upon Miss Howe. I am 
persuaded we should soon come to a good understanding. 
Generous minds are always of kin. I know wo should 
agree in everything. Pi ay, Mr. Hickman, be so kind 
as to introduce me to Miss Howe. 

Sir — I can signify your desire, if you please, to Miss 
Howe. 

Do so. Be pleased to read on, Mr. liickman. 

He did very formally, as if I remembered not what I 
had wiitten ; and when he came to the passage about 
the halter, the parson, and the hangman, reading it, 
Why, Sir, says he, does not this look like a jest - 
Miss Howe thinks it does. It is not in the lady’s 
power, you know, Sii, to doom you to the gallows. 

Then, if it were, Mr. Hickman, you think she 
would ? 

You say here to Miss Howe, proceeded he, that 
Miss Harlowe is the most injured of her sex, I know, 
from Miss Howe, that she highly resents tin? injuries 
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you own : insomuch that Miss Howe doubts that she 
shall nevei prevail upon her to overlook them : and as 
your family are all desirous you should repair her 
wrongs, and likewise desire Miss Howe’s interposition 
with her friend ; Miss Howe fears, from this par t of 
youi letter, that you are too much in jest ; and that 
youi offer to do her justice is rather in compliment 
to your friends’ entreaties, than proceeding from your 
own inclinations ; and she desires to know your true 
sentiments on this occasion, before she interposes further. 

Do you thtnk, Mr . Htckman, that, if I am capable 
of deceiving my own relations, I have so much oblig- 
ation to Miss Howe, who has always treated me with 
great freedom, as to acknowledge to her what I don’t 
to them P 

Sir, I beg pardon ; but Miss Howe thinks that, as 
you have written to her, she may ask you, by me, for 
an explanation of what you have written. 

You see, Mr. Hickman, something of me . — Do you 
think I am in jest, or in earnest ? 

I see, Sir, you are a gay gentleman, of fine spirits, 
and all that. All I beg in Miss Howe’s name is, to 
know if you really and loud Jide join with your friends 
in desiring her to use her interest to reconcile you to 
Miss Harlowe ? 

I should be extremely glad to be reconciled to Miss 
Harlowe ; and should owe great obligations to Miss 
Howe, if she could bring about so happy an event. 

Well, Sii‘, and you have no objections to marriage, I 
presume, as the condition of that reconciliation ? 

I never liked matrimony in my life. I must be plain 
with you, Mr. Hickman. 

I am SOI ry for it : I think it a vei y happy state. 

I hope you will find it so, Mr. Hickman. 

I doubt not but I shall. Sir. And I dare say, so 
would you, if you were to have Miss Harlowe, 
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If I could be happy in it with any body, it would be 
with Miss Harlowe. 

I am surprised. Sir ! Then, after all, you don’t 

think of mariying Miss Hailowe 1^ After the hard 

usage 

What hard usage, Mr. Hickman ? I don’t doubt 
but a lady of her niceness has represented what would 
appeal trifles to any other, in a veiy stiong light. 

If what I have had hinted to me, Su — excuse me — 
has* been offered to the lady, she has moie than trifles 
to complain of. 

Let me know what you have heard, Mr. Hickman? 
I will very truly answer to the accusations. 

Sir, you know best what you have done : you own 
the lady is the most injured^ as nuell as the most deserving 
of her sex, 

I do, Sir ; and yet I would be glad to know what 
you have heard: for on that, perhaps, depends my 
answer to the questions Miss Howe puts to me by 
you. 

Why then. Sir, since you ask it, you cannot be dis- 
pleased if I answei you : — in the first place, Sir, you 
will acknowledge, I suppose, that you promised Miss 
Harlowe marriage, and all that ? 

Well, Sir, and I suppose what you have to charge 
me with is, that I was desirous to have all that^ without 
maniage. 

Cot-8o, Sii, I know you arc deemed to be a man of 
wit : but may I not ask if these things sit not too light 
upon you ? 

When a thing is done, and cannot be helped, ’tis right 
to make the best of it. I wish the lady would think so 
too. 

I think. Sir, ladies should not be deceived. I think 
a piomise to a lady should be as binding as to any other 
person, at the least. 
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I believe you think so, Mr. Hickman : and I believe 
you are a vei y honest, good sort of a man. 

I would always keep my word, Sir, whether to man 
or woman. 

You say well. And far be it front me to persuade 
you to do othet wise. But what have you faithei heaid? 

(Thou wilt think. Jack, I must be very desirous to 
know in what light my elected spouse had represented 
things to Miss Howe ; and how far Miss Howe had 
communicated them to Mr. Hickman. ) 

Sir, this is no part of my present business. 

But, Mr. Hickman, ’tis part of mine, I hope you 
would not expect that t should answer your questions, 
at the same time that you refused to answer mine. 
What, pray, have you farther heard? 

Why then, Wir, if I must say, I am told, that Miss 
Harlowe was carried to a very bad house. 

Why, indeed, the people did not prove so good as 
they should be. — What farther have you heard ? 

I have heard. Sir, that the lady had strange advan- 
tages taken of her, very unfair ones : but what I cannot 
say. 

And rannnt you say ^ Cannot yoxigucss — Then I’ll 
tell you. Sir. Perhaps some liberty was taken with 
her when she was asleep. Ho you think no lady ever 
was taken at such an advantage ? — You know, Mr. 
Hickman, that ladies are very shy of trusting themselves 
with the niodcstest of our sex, when they are disposed 
to sleep ; and why so, if they did not expect that 
advantages would be taken of them at such times ? 

But, Sir, had not the lady something given lier to 
make her sleep ? 

Ay, Mr. liickman, that’s the question ; I want to 
know if the lady says she had ? 

I have not seen all she has written ; but, by what I 
have heard, it is a very black affair — Excuse me, Sir. 
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I do excuse you, Mr. Hickman : but, supposing it 
were so, do you think a lady was never imposed upon 
by wine, or so ? — Do you think the most cautious , 
woman in the world might not be cheated by a stronger 
liquor for a smaller, when she was thirsty, after a 
fatigue in this very waim weather ? And do you think, 
if she was thus thiown into a piofound sleep, that she 
is the only lady that ever was taken at such advantage ? 

Even as you make it, Mr. Lovelace, this matter is 
not a light one. But I feai it is a great deal heavier 
than as you put it. 

What reasons have you to fear this, Sir i What has 
the lady said ? Pi ay let me know. I have muon to be 
so earnest. 

Why, Sii, Miss Howe herself knows not the whole. 
The lady promises to give her all the particulars at a 
proper time, if she lives ; but has said enough to make 
it out to be a very bad affair. 

I am glad Miss Hailowe has not yet given all the 
particulars. And, since she has not, you may tell 
Miss Howe from me, that neither she noi any woman 
in the world can be more virtuous than Miss Harlowe 
is to this hour, as to hei own mind, l^ell her, that t 
hope she never lui// know the particulars ; but that she 
has been unworthily used : tell her, that though T know 
not what she has said, yet I have such an opinion of 
her veracity, that I would blindly subscribe to the tuith 
of every tittle of it, though it make me evei so black. 
Tell her, that I have butiAne things to blame her for; 
one, that she won’t give me an opportunity of repaiiing 
her wrongs : the second, that she is so ready to acquaint 
every body with what she has suffered, that it will put 
it out of my power to redress those wiongs, with any 
toleiablc reputation to either of us. Will this, Mr. 
Hickman, answer any part of the intention of this 
visit ? 
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Why, Sii, this is talking like a man of honoui, I 
own. But you say there is a third thing you blame 
the lady for : May I ask what that is ? 

I don’t know, Sii, whether I ought to tell it you, 
or not. Perhaps you won’t believe it, if I do. But 
though the lady will tell the truth, and nothing hut the 
trutli, yet, peihaps, she will not tell you the whole tiuth- 

Pi ay. Sir — But it mayn’t be proper — Yet you give 
me great curiosity. Sme there is no misconduct in the 
lady. I hope there is not. I am sure, if Miss Howe 
did not believe her to be faultless in every particular, 
she would not interest herself so much in her favour as 
she does, dearly as she loves hei. 

I love Miss Harlowe too well, Mi. Hickman, to 
wish to lessen her in Miss Howe’s opinion ; especially 
as she is abandoned of every other friend. But, pei- 
haps, It would hardly be credited, if I should tell you. 

I should be very sorry. Sir, and so would Miss 
Howe, if this poor lady’s conduct had laid her undei 
obligation to you for this reserve. — You have so much 
the appearance of a gentleman, as well as are so much 
distinguished in your family and fortunes, that I hope 
you are incapable of loading such a young lady as this, 
in order to lighten yourself Excuse me, Sir. 

I do, I do, Mr. Hickman. You say you came not 
with any intention to affront me. I take freedom, and 
I give it. I should be very loth, I repeat, to say any 
thing that may weaken Miss Harlowe in the good 
opinion of the only friend she thinks she has left. 

It may not be proper, said he, for me to know youi 
third article against this unhappy lady : but I nevei' 
heard of any body, out of her own implacable family, 
that had the least doubt of her honour. Mrs. Howe, 
indeed, once said, after a conference with one of her 
uncles, that she feared all was not right on her side. — 
But else, I never heard — 
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Oons, Sir, in a fierce tone, and with an erect mien, 
stopping short upon him, which made him start back — 
’tis next to blasphemy to question this lady’s honour. 
She is more pure than a vestal ; for vestals have been 
often warmed by theii own fires. No age, fiom the 
first to the present, ever produced, nor will the futuio, 
to the end of the woild, I dare aver, ever produce, a 
young blooming lady, tried as she has been tried, who 
has stood all trials, as she has done. — Let me tell you, 
Sir, that you never saw, never knew, never heard of, 
such another woman as Miss Harlowe. 

Sir, Sir, I beg your pardon. Far be it fioin me to 
question the lady. You have not heard me say a word 
tlrat could be so construed. I have the utmost honour 
for her. Miss Howe loves her, as she loves her own 
soul ; and that she would not do, if she were not sure* 
she were as virtuous as herself. 

As herself^ Sir ! — I have a high opinion of Miss 
Howe, Sir — but, I dare say — 

What, Sir, dare you say of Miss Howe ! — I hope, 
Sir, you will not presume to say any thing to tlie dis- 
paragement of Miss Howe. 

Presume, Mr. Hickman! — that is presumm^^' language, 
let me tell you, Mr. Hickman I 

The occasion for it, Mr. Lovelace, if designed, is 
presuming, if you please. — I am not a man ready to 
take offence. Sir — especially where I am employed as 
a mediator. But no man breathing shall say disparag- 
ing things of Miss HoWe, in my hearing, without 
observation. 

Well said, Mr. Hickman. I dislike not your spirit, 
on such a supposed occasion. But what I was going 
to say is this. That there is not, in my opinion, a 
woman in the world, who ought to compare herself 
with Miss Claiissa Harlowe till she has stood her trials, 
and has behaved under them, and after them, as she has 
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done. You see, Sii, I speak against myself. You see 
I do. For, libertine as I am thought to be, I never 
■will attempt to bring down the measures of right and 
wrong to the standard of my actions. 

Why, Sir, this is very right. It is very nobler I 
will say. But ’tis pity — excuse me, Sir, — ’tis pity, 
that the man who can pronounce so fine a sentence, 
will not square his actions accordingly. 

That, Mr. Hickman, is another point. We all err in 
some things. I wish not that Miss Howe should have 
Miss Harlowe’s trials ; and I rejoice that she is in no 
danger of any such from so good a man. 

(Poor Hickman ! — he looked as if he knew not 
whether I meant a compliment or a reflection ! ) 

But, proceeded I, since I find that I have excited 
youi curiosity, that you may not go away with a doubt 
that may be injuiious to the most admirable of women, 
I am enclined to hint to you what I have in the third 
place to blame her for. 

Sir, as you please — it may not be proper — 

It cannot be very improper^ Mr. Hickman — So let 
me ask you, What would Miss Howe think, if her 
friend is the more determined against me, because she 
thinks (in revenge to me, I verily believe that ! ) of 
encouraging anothei lover ? 

How, Sir ! — Suie this cannot be the case! — I can 
tell you. Sir, if Miss Howe thought tliis, she would not 
approve of it at all : for, little as you think Miss Howe 
likes you, Sii, and little as she approves of your actions 
by her friend, I know she is of opinion that she ought 
to have nobody living but you : and should continue 
single all her life, if she be not your’s. 

Revenge and obstinacy, Mr. Hickman, will make 
women, the best of them, do very unaccountable thmgs. 
Rather than not put out both eyes of a man they are 
offended with, they will give up one of their own. 
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I don’t know what to say to this, Sir : but sure she 
cannot encourage any other person’s addiess! — So soon 
too — Why, Sir, she is, as we are told, so ill, and so 
weak 

Not in resentment weak. I’ll assuie you. I am well 
acquainted with all her movements — and I tell you, 
believe it, or not, that she refuses me in view of another 
lover. 

Can it be ? 

’Tis true, by my soul ! — Has she not hinted this to 
Miss Howe, do you think ? 

No, indeed. Sir. If she had I should not have 
troubled you at this time fiom Miss Howe. 

Well then, you see I am right; that though she 
cannot be guilty of a falsehood, yet she has not told her 
friend the whole ti’uth. 

What shall a man say to these things ! — (looking 
most stupidly perplexed.) 

Say > SayJ Mi. Hickman! — Who can account for 
the workings and ways of a passionate and offended 
woman ? Endless would be the histories 1 could give 
you, within my own knowledge, of the dreadful effects 
of women’s passionate resentments, and what that sex 
will do when disappointed. 

There was Miss Dorrington, [perhaps you know 
her not, 3 who run away with her father’s groom, 
because he would not let her have a half-pay oilicer, 
with whom (her passions all up) she fell in love at first 
sight, as he accidentally passed under her window. 

There was Miss Savage ; she married her mother’s 
coachman, because her mother refused her a journey to 
Wales; in apprehension that miss intended to league 
herself with a remote cousin of unequal fortunes, of 
whom she was not a little fond when he was a visiting- 
guest at their house for a week. 

There was the young widow Sanderson, who 
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believing herself slighted by a youngei brother of a 
noble family, (Sarah Stout like,) took it into her head 
to drown herself. 

Miss Sally Anofrson, [[You have heaid of hei, no 
doubt ?] being checked by her uncle for encouraging 
an address beneath her, in spite, threw herself into the 
arms of an ugly dog, a shoe-maker’s apprentice, running 
away with him in a pair of shoes he had just iitted to 
her feet, though she never saw the fellow before, and 
hated him ever after : and, at last, took laudanum to 
make her forget for ever her own folly. 

But can there be a stronger instance in point than 
what the unaccountable icscntmcnts of such a lady as 
Miss Clarissa Harlowe afford us ? Who at this very 
instant, ill as she is, not only encourages, but, in a 
manner, makes couit to one of the most odious dogs 
that ever was seen ? T think Miss Howe should not 
be told this — and yet she ought Loo, in order to 
dissuade her from such a preposterous rashness. 

0 lie ! O strange ! Miss Howe knows nothing of 
this ! To be sure she won’t look upon her, if this be 
true ! 

’Tis true, vciy true, Mr. Hickman! True as I am 
heie to tell you sol — And he is an ugly fellow too ; 
uglier to look at than me. 

Than you. Sit ! Why, to be sure, you are one of 
the handsomest men in England. 

Well, but the wretch she so spitefully picfcrs to me 
is a mis-shapen, meagre varlet ; more like a skeleton 
than a man I Then he dresses — you never saw a devil 
60 bedizened ! Hardly a coat to his back, nor a shoe 
to his foot. A bald-patcd villain, yet grudges to buy 
a peruke to his baldness ; for he is as covetous as hell, 
never satisfied, yet plaguy lich. 

Why, iSir, there is some joke in this, surely. A 
man of common parts knows not how to take such 
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gentlemen as you. But, Sii, if there be any tiuth in 
the story, what is he ? Some Jew oi miseily citizen, I 
suppose, that may have presumed on the lady’s dis- 
tiessful ciicumstances ; and youi lively wit points him 
out as it pleases. 

Why, the lascal has estates in every county in 
England, and out of England too. 

Some East India governor, I suppose, if there be 
any thing in it. The lady once had thoughts of 
going abroad. But I fancy all this time you are 
in jest. Sir. If not, we must siiiely have heard of 
him 

Heard of him ! Aye, Sir, we have all heard of him 
— But none of us care to be intimate with him — except 
this lady — and that, as I told you, in spite of me — 
his name, in short, is DEATH ! — DEATH ! Sii, 
stamping, and speaking loud, and full in his eai s ; which 
made him jump half a yard high. 

(Thou never beheldest any man so disconcerted. He 
looked as if the frightful skeleton was before him, and 
he had not his accounts ready. When a little ic- 
covered, he fiibbled with his waistcoat buttons, as if 
he had been telling his beads.) 

This, Sir, proceeded I, is hei wooei ! — Nay, she is 
so foi waid a girl, that she wooes him : but I hope it never 
will be a match. 

He had befoie behaved, and now looked with moie 
spirit than I expected fiom him. 

I came, Sir, said he, as a niediatoi of diffcienccs. — 
It behoves me to keep my temper. But, Sii, and turned 
short upon me, as much as I love peace, and to promote 
it, I will not be ill-used. 

As I had played so much upon him, it would have 
been wrong to take him at his more than lialf-menace : 
yet I think I owe him a grudge, foi his presuming to 
address Miss Howe. 
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You mean no defiance, I presume, Mr. Hickman, 
any more than I do offence. On that presumption, I 
ask your excuse. But this is my way. I mean no 
harm. I cannot let sorrow touch my heait. I cannot 
be grave six minutes together, for the blood of me. I 
am a descendant of old Chancellor Mooie, I believe ; 
and should not forbear to cut a joke, were I upon the 
scaffold. But you may gather, from what I have said, 
that I prefer Miss Harlowe, and that upon the justest 
grounds, to all the women in the world : and I wondei 
that there should be any difficulty to believe, fiom what 
I have signed, and from what I have promised to my 
lelations, and enabled them to promise foi me, that I 
should be glad to mairy that excellent creatuie upon 
her own teims. I acknowledge to you. Mi. Hickman, 
that I have basely injured her. If she will honour me 
with her hand, I declare that is my intention to make 
her the best of husbands. — But, nevertheless, I must 
say that if she goes on appealing her case, and exposing 
us both, as she does, it is impossible to think the knot 
can be knit with reputation to either. And although, 
Mr. Hickman, I have delivered my apprehensions 
under so ludicrous a figure, I am afiaid that she will 
luin her constitution : and, by seeking Death when she 
may shun him, will not be able to avoid him when she 
would be glad to do so. 

This cool and honest speech let down his stiffened 
muscles into complacence. He was my very obedient 
and faithful humble servant several times over, as I 
waited on him to his chaiiot: and I was his almost as 
often. 


And so exit Hickman. 
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LETTER XXIX 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

[J« aHsiva to Letters XXII. XXVI. XXVII. of this ■voltmir.] 
Fliday Night, July ai. 

I WILL throw away a few paragraphs upon the 
contents of thy last shocking letters just brought me ; 
and send what I shall write by the fellow who carries 
mine on the interview with Hickman. 

Reformation, I see, is coming fast upon thee. Thy 
uncle’s slow death, and thy attendance upon him through 
every stage towards it, prepared thee for it. But go 
thou on in thine own way, as I will in mine. Happiness 
consists in being pleased with what we do ; and if thou 
canst lind delight in being W, it will be as well for 
thee as if thou weit merry ^ though no other person 
should join to keep thee in countenance. 

I am, nevertheless, exceedingly disturbed at the lady’s 
ill health. It is entirely owing to the cursed auest. 
She was absolutely triumphant over me and the whole 
crew before. Thou believest me guiltless of that : so, 
I hope, does she. — The rest, as I have often said, is a 
common case ; only a little uncommonly circumstanced ; 
that’s all : Why, then, all these severe things from her, 
and from thee ? 

As to selling her clothes, and her laces, and so forth, 
It has, I own, a shocking sound with it. What an 
implacable as well as unjust set of wretches are those of 
her unkindredly kin, who have money of her’s in their 
hands, as well as large arrears of her own estate ; yet 
with-hold both, avowedly to distress her 1 But may 
she not have money of that proud and saucy friend of 
her’s, Miss Howe, more than she wants i — And should 

not I be overjoyed, thmkest thou, to serve her ? 

What then is there in the parting with hei apparel but 
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female perverseness ? — And I am not sure, whether I 
ovight not to he glad, if she docs this out of spite to me. 
— Some disappointed fair-ones would have hanged, 
some diowned themselves. My beloved only levenges 
hciself upon hci clothes. Diffeicnt ways of working 
has passion in different bosoms, as humours or com- 
plexion induce. — Besides, dost think I shall giudge to 
replace, to three times the value, what she disposes of ? 
So, Jack, there is no great matter in this. 

Thou secst how sensible she is of the soothings of 
the polite doctor : this will enable thee to judge how 
dreadfully the horrid arrest, and her gloomy father’s 
curse, must have hurthci. I have great hope, if she 
will but sec me, that my behaviour, my contrition, my 
soothings, may have some happy effects upon her. 

But thou art too ready to give up. Let me seriously 
tell thee that, all excellence as she is, I think the 
earnest interposition of my relations ; the imploicd 
mediation of that little fury Miss Howe ; and the 
commissions thou actest under from myself ; are such 
instances of condescension and high value in them, and 
such contrition in me, that nothing farther can be done. 
— So here let the matter rest for the present, till she 
considers better of it. 

But now a few words upon poor Belton’s case. I 
own I was at first a little startled at the disloyalty of 
his Thomasinc. Her hypocrisy to be for so many years 
undetected! — I have very lately had some intimations 
given me of her vileness ; and had intended to mention 
them to thee when I saw thee. To say the truth, I 
always suspected her eye : the eye, thou knowest, is 
the casement at which the heart generally looks out. 
Many a woman, who will not show herself at the door, 
has tipt the sly, the intelligible nvink from the nvlndovjs. 

But Tom. had no management at all. A very 
careless fellow. Would never look into his own 
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afFairs. The estate his uncle left him was his ruin : 
wife, or mistress, whoever was, must have had his 
fortune to sport with. . 

I have often hinted hit, weakpss of this sort to 
him; and the danger he was in of becoming the 
property of designing people. But he hated to take 
pains. He would ever run away from his accounts ; 
L now, poor fellow I he would be glad to do fiom 
himself. Had he not had a ‘woman to fleece him, his 
coachman or maht, would have been his prme-minister, 
and done it as effectually. 

But yet, for many years, I thought she was true to 
his bed. At least I thought the boys were his own. 
For though they are muscular, and big-boned, yet I 
supposed the healthy mother might have fuinished 
them with legs and shoulders: for she is not of a 
delicate frame; and then Tom., some years ago, 
looked up, and spoke more like a man, than he has 
done of late ; squeaking inwardly, poor fellow ! for 
some time past, from contracted quail-pipes, and 
wheezing fiom lungs half spit away. 

He complains, thou sayest, that we all run away 
from him. Why, aftei all, Belford, it is no pleasant 
thing to see a poor fellow one loves, dying by inches, 
yet unable to do him good. There arc friendships 
which are only bottle-deep : I should be loth to have 
it thought that mine for any of my vassals is such a 
one. Yet, with gay hearts, which betome intimate be- 
cause they ‘Were gay, the reason for their first intimacy 
ceasing, the friendship will fade : but may not this 
sort of friendship be more propoily distinguished by 
tlie word companionship P 

But mine, as I said, is deeper than this ; I would 
still be as ready as ever I was in my life, to the utmost 
of ray powei, to do him service. 

As one instance of this my readiness to cxtiicate 
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him from all his difficulties as to Thomasine, dost 
thou caie to propose to him an expedient, that is just 
come into my head ? 

It is this ; I would engage Thomasine and her cubs 
(if Belton be convinced they are neither of them his) 
in a party of pleasure. She was always complaisant 
to me. It should be in a boat, hired for the puiposc, 
to sail to Tilbury, to the Isle Shepey, or pleasiuing 
up the Medway ; and ’tis but contriving to turn the 
boat bottom upwaid. I can swim like a fish. An- 
other boat shall be leady to take up whom I should 
direct, for feai of the worst: and then, if Tom. has 
a mind to be decent, one suit of mourning will serve 
for all thiee : Nay, the hostler-cousin may take his 
plunge fiom the steeiage: and who knows but they 
may be thrown up on the beach, Thomasine and he, 
hand in hand ? 

This, thou’lt say, is no common instance of friend- 
ship. 

Mean time, do thou prevail on him to come down 
to us ; he never was more welcome in his life than 
he shall be now. If he will not, let him find me 
some other service ; and I will clap a paii of wings to 
my shoulders, and he shall see me come flying in at 
his windows at the word of command. 

Mowbray and Tourville each intend to give thee 
a letter ; and I leave to those rough varlets to handle 
thee as thou deservest, for the shocking pictuie thou 
hast drawn of their last ends. Thy own past guilt 
has stared thee full in the face, one may see by it ; 
and made thee, in consciousness of thy demerits, sketch 
out these cursed out-lines. I am glad thou hast got 
the old fiend to hold the glass* before thy own 
face so soon. Thou must be in earnest sm-ely, when 
thou wrotest it, and have severe conviction upon thee ; 

* See Letter XXVI.'" ot this volume. 
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for what a hardened varlet must he be, who could 
draw such a picture as this in sport? 

As for thy resolution of repenting and marrying ; I 
would have thee consider which thou wilt set about 
first. If thou wilt follow my advice, thou shalt make 
shoit woik of it: let matiimony take place of the 
other; for then thou wilt, veiy possibly, have repent- 
ance come tumbling m fast upon thee, as a consequence, 
and so have both in one. 


LETTER XXX 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Friday Noon, July 21, 

This morning I was admitted, as soon as I sent up 
my name, into the presence of the divine lady. Such 
I may call her; as what I have to 1 elate will fully 
piove. 

She had had a toleiable night, and was much better 
inspirits; though weak inpeison; and visibly declining 
in looks. 

Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith weie with her ; and 
accused her, in a gentle manner, of having applied 
herself too assiduously to her pen for her strength, 
having been up ever since five. She said, she had 
lested better than she had done for many nights : she 
had found her spirits free, and her mind tolerably 
easy : and having, as she had leason to think, but a 
short time, and much to do in it, she must be a good 
housewife of her hours. 

She had been writing, she said, a letter to her 
sister : but had not pleased herself in it ; though she 
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had made two or three essays: but that the last 
must go. 

By hints I had diopt fiom time to time, she had 
reason, she said, to think that I knew every thing that 
concerned her and her family ; and, if so, must be 
acquainted with the heavy curse her father had laid 
upon her ; which had been dreadfully fulfilled in one 
part, as to her prospects in this life, and that in a very 
shoit time ; which gave her great apprehensions of the 
other part. She had been applying herself to her sister, 
to obtain a revocation of it. I hope my father will 
1 evoke it, said she, or I shall be very miserable — Yet 
[and she gasped as she spoke, with apprehension] — I 
am ready to tremble at what the answer may be ; for 
my sister is hard-hearted. 

I said something reflecting upon her friends ; as to 
what they would deserve to be thought of, if the 
unmerited imprecation were not withdrawn. Upon 
which she took me up, and talked in such a dutiful 
manner of her parents as must doubly condemn them 
(if they remain implacable) for their inhuman treatment 
of such a daughter. 

She said, I must not blame her parents : it was her 
dear Miss Howe’s fault to do so. But what an 
enormity was theie in her ciime, which could set the 
best of parents (they had been to her, till she dis- 
obliged them) in a bad light, for resenting the rashness 
of a child fiom whose education they had reason to 
expect better fiuits ! There were some hard circum- 
stances in her case, it was ume ; but my friend could 
tell me, that no one person, throughout the whole fatal 
transaction, had acted out of character, but herself. 
She submitted therefoie to the penalty she had in- 
curred. If they had any fault, it was only that they 
would not inform themselves of such circumstances, 
which would [alleviate a little ^her misdeed ; and that 
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supposing hei a more guilty creatine than she was, they 
punished her without a hearing. 

Loid ! — I ’tuas goitig to curse thee, Lovelace I How 
every instance of excellence, in this all excelling creature,^ 
condemns thee ; — thou wilt have reason in think thy ulf of 
all men the most accursed, if she die ' 

I then besought her, while she was cajiable of such 
glorious instances of geneiosity, and forgiveness, to 
extend her goodness to a man, whose heart hied in 
eveiy vein of it for the injuries he had done her ; 
and who would make it the study of his whole life to 
repair them. 

The women would have withdiawn when the sub- 
ject became so particulai. But she would not peimit 
them to go. She told me, that if aftei this time 1 
was for entering with so much earnestness into a 
subject so very disagreeable to her, my visits must not 
be repeated. Nor was there occasion, she said, for 
my fiiendly offices in your favour ; since she had 
begun to write her whole mind upon that subject to 
Miss Howe, in answer to letters from her, in which 
Miss Howe uiged the same arguments, in compliment 
to the wishes of your noble and worthy relations. 

Mean time, you may let him know, saitl she, that 
I reject him with my whole heart : — yet, that although 
I say this with such a determination as shall leave no 
room for doubt, I say it not however with passion. 
On the contiary, tell him, that I am trying to bring 
my mind into such a fiame as to be able to pity him ; 
[poor perjuied wretch! what has he not to answer 
foi 'J and that I shall not think myself qualified for 
the state I am aspiring to, if, aftei a few struggles 
moie, I cannot forgive him too : and I hope, clas})ing 
hei hands togethei, uplifted as were hei eyes, my 
dear earthly father will set me the example my heavenly 
one has already set us all ; and, by forgiving his fallen 
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daughtei, teach her to foigive the man, who then, I 
hope, will not have destioyed my eternal probpects, as 
he has my temporal 1 

Stop here, thou 'wretch ! — hut I need not bid thee ! 

far / can go no farther ! 


LETTER XXXI 

MR. BELFORD 
[/« conitmation, ]| 

You will imagine how afFecting her noble speech 
and behaviour were to me, at the time when the bare 
iccollecting and transcribing them obliged me to drop 
my pen. The women had tears in their eyes. I 
was silent for a few moments. — At last, Matchless 
e.Kcellence ! Inimitable goodness! I called hei, with 
a voice so accented, that I was half-ashamed of 
myself, as it was before the women — but who could 
stand such sublime generosity of soul in so young a 
creature, her loveliness giving grace to all she said ? 
Methinkb, said 1, [and I really, in a manner, in- 
voluntarily bent my knee,^ I have before me an angel 
indeed. I can haidly fjprbear prostration, and to beg 
your influence to diaw me after you to the world you 
are aspiring to I — Yet — But what shall I say — Only, 
dearest excellence, make me, in some small instances, 
serviceable to you, that I may (if 1 survive you) have 
the glory to think I was able to contribute to your 
satisfaction, while among us. 

Here I stopt. She was silent. I proceeded — 
Have you no commission to employ me in ; deserted 
as you are by all your friends ; among strangers, tliough,. 
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r doubt not, woitliy people ? Cannot I be Hcrviceable 
by message, by letter-writing, by attending personally, 
with either message or letter, your father, your uncles, 
your brother, youi sister, Miss Howe, Lord M., or 
the Ladies his sisters ? — any office to be employed to 
serve you, absolutely independent of my friend’^ wishes, 
or of my own wishes to oblige him ? — Think, Madam, 
if I cannot ? 

I thank you, Sir : very heartily I thank you : but in 
nothing that I can at present think of, or at least resolve 
upon, can you do me service. 1 will sec what return 

the letter I have written will bring me. — Till then 

My life and my fortune, Interrupted I, are devoted 
to your service. Permit me to observe, that here you 
are, without one natural friend ; and (so much do 1 
know of your unhappy case) that you must be in a 

manner destitute of the means to make friends 

She was going to interrupt me, with a prohibitory 
kind of earnestness in her manner. 

I beg leave to proceed. Madam : I have cast about 
twenty ways how to mention this before, but never 
dared till now. Suffer me now, that I have broken 
the ice, to tender myself — as your banker only. — I 
know you will not be obliged: you need not. You 
have sufficient of your own, if it were in your hands ; 
and from that, whether you live or die, will I consent 
to be reimbuiscd. I do assure you, that the unhapjiy 
man shall never know either my offer, or your accept- 
ance — Only permit me this small 

And down behind her chair dropt a bank note of 
looL which T had brought with me, intending some 
how or other to leave it behind me : nor shouldst thou 
ever have known it, had she favoured me wi’tii the 
acceptance of it ; as I told her. 

You give me great pain, Mr. Belford, said she, by 
these instances of your humanity. And yet, consider- 
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ing the company I have seen you in, I am not Sony to 
find you capable of such. Methinks I am glad, foi the 
sake of human nature, that there could be but one such 
man in the woild, as he you and I know. But as to 
your kind offer, whatever it be, if you take it not up, 
you will greatly disturb me. I have no need of your 
kindness. I have effects enough, which I never can 
want, to supply my present occasion : and, if needful, 
can have recouise to Miss Howe. I have piomised 
that I would — So, pray, Sir, uige not upon me this 
favour. — Take it up yourself. — If you mean me peace 
and ease of mind, urge not this favour. — And she 
spoke with impatience. 

I beg. Madam, but one word 

Not one, Sir, till you have taken back what you 
have let fall. I doubt not either the honoury or the 
hhdnessy of your offer ; but you must not say one word 
more on this subject. I cannot bear it. 

She was stooping, but with pain. I therefoie pre- 
vented her ; and besought her to forgive me for a 
tender, which, I saw, had been more discomposing to 
her than I had hoped (from the purity of my inten- 
tions) It would be. But I could not bear to think tliat 
such a mind as her’s should be distressed ; since the 
want of the conveniencies she was used to abound in 
might affect and disturb her in the divine course she 
was in. 

You are very kind to me. Sir, said she, and very 
favouiable in your opinion of me. But I hope that I 
cannot now be easily put out of my present course. 
My declining health will more and more confiim me in 
it. JChose who arrested and confined me, no doubt, 
thought they had fallen upon the ready method to 
distress me so as to bring me into all their measures. 
But I presume to hope that I have a mind that cannot 
be debased, in essetitial instoncesy by temporal calamities. 
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Little do those poor wretches know of the force of 
innate principles, (forgive my own implied vanity, was 
her word,) who imagine, that a prison, or penury, can 
bring a right-turned mind to be guilty of a wilful 
baseness, in order to avoid such short ••li'ved evils. 

She tlien turned from me towards the window, with 
a dignity suitable to her words ; and such as showed 
hei to be more of soul than of body at that instant. 

What magnanimity ] — No wonder a virtue so solidly 
founded could baffle all thy arts ; and that it forced 
thee (in order to carry thy accursed point) to have 
recourse to those unnatural ones, which lobbed hei of 
her charming senses. 

The women were extremely affected, Mrs. Lovick 
especially; who said, whisperingly to Mrs. Smith, 
We have an angel, not a woman, with us, Mrs, 
Smith ! 

I repeated my offers to write to any of her friends ; 
and told her, that, having taken the liberty to acquaint 
Dr. H. with the cruel displeasure of her relations, as 
what I presumed lay nearest her heart, he had proposed 
to write himself, to acquaint her friends how ill she 
was, if she would not take it amiss. 

It was kind in the Doctor, she said : but begged, 
that no step of that sort might be taken without her 
knowledge or consent. She would wait to see what 
effects her letter to her sister would have. All she 
had to hope for was, that her father would revoke his 
malediction, previous to the last blessing she should 
then implore. For tire rest, her fi lends would think 
she could not suffer too much ; and she was content to 
suffer : for now nothing could happen that could make 
her wish to live. 

Mrs. Smith went down ; and, soon returning, asked, 
if the lady and I would not dine with her that day ; 
for it was her wedding-day. She had engaged Mrs. 
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Lovick she said ; and should have nobody else, if we 
would do her that favour. 

The chaiming creature sighed, and shook her head. 
— Wedding-day, repeated she ! — I wish you, Mrs. 
Smith, many happy wedding-days ! — But you will 
excuse me. 

Mr. Smith came up with the same lequest. They 
both applied to me. 

On condition the lady would, I should make no 
scruple ; and would suspend an engagement ; which I 
actually had. 

She then desired they would all sit down. You 
have several times, Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith, 
hinted your wishes, that I would give you some little 
history of myself ; now, if you are at leisure, that this 
gentleman, who, I have reason to believe, knows it all, 
is present, and can tell you if I give it justly, or not, I 
will oblige your curiosity. 

They all eageily, the man Smith too, sat down ; and 
she began an account of herself, which I will endeavour 
to repeat, as nearly in her own words as I possibly 
can : for I know you will think it of importance to be 
apprized of her manner of relating your barbarity to 
her, as well as what her sentiments are of it ; and 
what room there is for the hopes your friends have in 
your favour for her. 

‘ At first when I took these lodgings, said she, I 
thought of staying but a short time in them ; and so 
Mis. Smith, I told you: I therefore avoided giving 
any other account of myself than that I was a very 
unhappy young creature, seduced from good friends, 
and ^aped from very vile wretches. 

‘ This account I thought myself obliged to give, that 
you might the less wonder at seeing a young creature 
lusbiing through youi- shop, into your back apartment, 
all ^icmbling and out of breath ; an ordinary garb over 
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my own ; craving lodging and protection ; only giving 
my bare word, that you should be handsomely paid ; 
all my effects contained in a pocket-handkerchief. 

‘ My sudden absence, for three days and nights 
together when arrested, must still further sui prise you: 
and although this gentleman, who, peihaps, knows 
moie of the darker part of my stoiy, than I do myself, 
has informed you (as you, Mrs. Lovick, tell me) that 
I am only an unhappy, not a guilty creature ; yet I think 
it incumbent upon me not to suffer honest minds to be 
in doubt about my chaiactcr. 

‘ You must know, then, that I have been, in one 
instance (I had like to have said but in one instance; 
but that was a capital one) an undutiful child to the 
most indulgent of parents : for what some people call 
cruelty in them, is owing but to the excess of their love, 
and to their disappointment, having had reason to 
expect better from me. 

‘I was visited (at first, with my friends connivance) 
by a man of biith and fortune, but of worse piinciples, 
as it proved, than I believed any man could have. My 
biothei, a very headstrong young man, was absent at 
that time ; and, when he returned, (from an old grudge, 
and knowing the gentleman, it is plain, bcttei than I 
knew him) entirely disapproved of his visits : and, 
having a great sway in our family, brought other gentle- 
men to address me ; and at last (several having been 
rejected) he introduced one extremely disagreeable: in 
every Indifferent person’s eyes disagreeable. I could 
not love him. They all joined to compel me to have 
him ; a i encounter between the gentleman my friends 
were set against, and my brother, having conjicpied 
them all his enemies. 

‘To be short; I was confined, and treated so very 
hardly, that, in a I'ash fit, I appointed to go off with 
the man they hated. A wicked intention, you’ll say ! 
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but I was gieatly piovoked. Nevertheless, I repented, 
and resolved not to go off with him: yet I did not 
mistrust his honour to me neither ; nor his love ; 
because nobody thought me unworthy of the latter, and 
my fortune was not to be despised. But foolislily 
(wickedly and contrivingly, as my fiiends still think, 
with a design, as they imagine, to abandon them) giving 
him a private meeting, I was tricked away ; poorly 
enough tricked away, I must needs say ; though others 
who had been first guilty of so rash a step as the meet- 
ing of him was, might have been so deceived and 
_ surprised as well as I. 

‘After lemaming some time at a farm-house in the 
country, and behaving to me all the time with honour, 
he brought me to handsome lodgings in town till still 
better provision could be made foi me. But they 
proved to be (as he indeed knew and designed) at a 
vile, a veiy vile cieature’s; though it was long before 
I found her to be so ; for I knew nothing of the town, 
01 its ways. 

‘ There is no repeating what followed : such unpre- 
cedented vile arts ! — Foi I gave him no opportunity to 
take me at any disreputable advantage.’ — 

And here (half covering her sweet face, with her 
handkerchief put to her teaiful eyes) she stopt. 

Hastily, as if she would fly from the hateful rcmem- 
biance, she resumed: — ‘I made escape afterwaid fiom 
the abominable house in his absence, and came to 
your’s : and this gentleman has almost prevailed on me 
to think, that the ungrateful man did not connive at 
the vile arrest : which was made, no doubt, in order to 
get me once more to those wicked lodgings : for nothing 
do r~i!)we them, except I were to pay them ’ — [^she 
sighed, and again wiped her charming eyes — adding in 
a softer, lower voice] — ‘jfor being ruined’ 

Indeed, Madcim, said I, guilty, abominably guilty. 
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as he is in all the rest, he is innocent of this last wicked 
outi age. 

‘ Well, and so I wish him to be. That evil, heavy 
as it was, is one of the slightest evils I have suffered. 
But hence you’ll observe, Mrs. Lovick, (for you 
seemed this moining cuiious to know if I were not a 
wife,) that I nenisr -was viarrlecl . — You, Mr. Belfoid, 
no doubt, knew befoie that I am no wife ; and now I 
never will be one. Yet, I bless God, that I am not a 
guilty creature ! 

‘As to my paientage, I am of no mean family; I 
have in my own right, by the intended favour of my 
grandfathei, a foitune not contemptible: independent 
of my father; if I had pleased; but I never will 
please. 

‘ My father is very rich. I went by another name 
when I came to you first : but that was to avoid being 
discovered to the perfidious man : who now engages, 
by this gentleman, not to molest me. 

‘ My real name you now know to be Harlowe ; 
Clarissa Harlowe. I am not yet twenty years ol 
age. 

‘I have an excellent mothei, as well as father; a 
woman of family, and fine sense — worthy of a better 
child ! — tliey both doated upon me. 

‘ I have two good uncles ; men of great fortune ; 
jealous of the honour of their family ; which I have 
wounded. 

‘ I was the joy of their hearts ; and, with theirs and 
my father’s, I had tliree houses to call my own ; for 
they used to have me with tliem by turns, and almost 
kindly to quarrel for me ; so that I was two months in 
the year with the one ; two months with the othei ; six 
months at my father’s ; and two at the houses of others 
of my dear fi lends, who thought themselves happy in 
me : and whenever I was at any one’s, I was crowded 
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upon with letters by all the rest, who longed foi my 
return to them. 

‘ In short, I was beloved by every body. The poor 
— I used to make glad their hearts : I never shut my 
hand to any distress, wherever I was — but now I am 
poor myself! 

‘So Mrs. Smith, so Mrs. Lovick, I am not married. 
It is but just to tell you so. And I am now, as I ought 
to be, in a state of humiliation and penitence for the 
rash step which has been followed by so much evil. 
God, I hope, will forgive me, as I am endeavouring to 
bring my mind to forgive all the woild, even the man 
who has ungratefully, and by dreadful perjuries, [pool 
wietchl he thought all his wickedness to be 
reduced to this a young creature, who had his happiness 
in her vie<w, and in her wish, even beyond this life ; 
and who was believed to be of rank, and fortune, and 
expectations, considerable enough to make it the interest 
of any gentleman in England to be faithful to his vows 
to her. But I cannot expect that my parents will for- 
give me : my refuge must be death 5 the most painful 
kind of which I would suffer, lather than be the wife 
of one who could act by me, as the man has acted, 
u]X)n whose birth, education, and honour, I had so 
much reason to found better expectations. 

‘ I see, continued she, that I, who once was every 
one’s delight, am now the cause of grief to every one 
— ^you, that are strangers to me, are moved for me 1 
’tis kind ! — but ’tis time to stop. Your compassionate 
hearts, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick, are too much 
touched,’ [For the women sobbed, and the man was 
als(;njaffected .3 ‘ It is barbarous in me, with my woes, 
thus to sadden your wedding-day.’ Then turning to 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith — ‘ May you see many happy ones, 
honest, good couple ! — how agreeable is it to see you 
both join so kindly to celebrate it, after many years 
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are gone over you ! — I once — but no more ! — All my 
prospects of felicity, as to tins life, aie at an end. My 
hopes, like opening buds or blossoms in an over-forward 
spiing, have been nipt by a severe fiost ! — blighted by 
an eastern wind ! — but I can but once die ; and if life 
be spared me, but till I am discharged from a heavy 
malediction, which my fathei in his wrath laid upon 
me, and which is fulfilled liteially in eveiy aiticle 
1 elating to this world ; that, and a last blessing, are all 
I have to wish for ; and death will be welcomer to me, 
than rest to the most weaned traveller that ever i cached 
his journey’s end.’ 

And then she sunk her head against the back of her 
chair, and, hiding her face with her handkei chief, 
endeavoured to conceal her tears from us. 

Not a soul of us could speak a word. Thy presence, 
perhaps, thou hardened wietch, might have made us 
ashamed of a weakness which perhaps thou wilt deride 
me in particular for, when thou readest this ! 

She retiied to her chamber soon after, and was forced, 
it seems, to lie down. We all went down together ; 
and, for an hour and half, dwelt upon her praises; Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Lovick repeatedly expressing theii 
astonishment, that there could be a man in the world, 
capable of offending, much more of wilfully in ju ling 
such a lady ; and repeating, that they had an angel in 
their house. — I thought they had ; and that as assuredly 
as there is a devil under the roof of good Lord M. 

I hate thee heartily! — by my faith I do I — every 

hour I hate thee more than the former! 

.T. Belford. 
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LETTER XXXII 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

I Satiiulay, July zz. 

lymAT dost hate me for, Belford ! — and why more 
and fiore ! have I been guilty of any offence thou 
knewP^ not before? — If pathos can move such a heait 
as thi^> ^ always do this 

incoirP^^'^'*^^® creature as much justice as thou canst do 
jjgf f;)i the heait of thee, or as she can do heiself? 

-^Mhat nonsense then thy hatied, thy augmented 

hatreii when I still persist to marry her, pursuant to 
word Igiven to thee, and to faith plighted to all my 
relations ? But hate, if thou wilt, so thou dost but 
wi ited Thou canst not hate me so much as I do my- 
self ; md yet I know if tliou really hatedst me, thou 
wouldf venture to tell me so. 

■Well, but after all, what need of her histoiy to these 
womei ? She will certainly lepent, some time hence, 
that slip has thus needless exposed us both. 

S^clnicss palls every appetite, and makes us hate 
what loved ; but renewed health changes tlie scene 5 
dispose to be pleased with ourselves j and then we 
are in : way to be pleased with every one else. Every 
hope, tlen, rises upon us ; every hour presents itself to 
us on ^ncing feet : and what Mr. Addison says of 
liberty, with still gi eater propriety, be said of 

health, j?t' •vshat is liberty itself <wUhoJtt health ^ 

j(- makes the gloomy face of nature gay ; 

QjVes beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 

that she is already so much better, 
as i)t bottl with strangers such a long and interesting 
cor I 

'never , confoundedly strange, and as perverse £that 
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never trumpt up a friendship between a man and a 
womati, of any thing like yeais, which did not end in 
matrimony, or in the ruin of their morals !] Won’t it 
strike out an intimacy between yc, that may enable thee 
to gratify me in this particular ? A proselyte, I can 
tell thee, has great inllucncc upon your good peojile : 
such a one is a saint of their own creation : and they 
will water, and cultivate, and cherish him, as a plant of 
their ovn raising : and this from a pride truly spiritual ! 

One of my lovers in Paris was a devotee. She 
took great pains to convert me. I gave way to her 
kind endeavours for the good of my soul. She thought 
it a pdnt gained to make me profess some religion. 
The caiholic has its couveniencies. I permitted her 
to brin^ a father to me. My reformation went on 
swimmwgly. The father had hopes of me : he 
applauded her zeal : so did I. And how dost think 
it ended? — Not a girl in lingland, reading thus far, 
but would guess I — In a word, very happily : for she 
not only brought me a father, but made me one : and 
then, bcinj satisfied with each other’s conversion, we 
took different routes : she into Navanc ; I into Italy : 
both well Inclined to propagate the good lessons in 
which we had so well instructed each other. 

But to return. One consolation arises to me, from 
the pretty regrets which this admirable creature seems 
to have in indulging reflections on the people’s wedding- 
day. — / UMtrv ! — thou makest her break off with 
saying. 

She once ! Vhat — O Belford ! why didst thou not 
urge her to exflain what she once hoped ? 

What once i woman hopes, in love matters, she 
mSjpes, Wrilc there is room for hope : And are 
we not botli sing)? ? Can she be any man’s but mine ? 
Will I be any woiian’s but hcr’s ? 

1 never will 1 * never can !— and I tell thee, that 
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I am every day, every hour, more and more ia love 
with her : and, at this instant, have a more vehement 
passion for her than ever I had in my life ! — ard that 
with views absolutely honourable, in her onvii ivnse of 
the woid ; noi have I varied, so much as in foi 
this week, past; firmly fixed, and wrought into niy 
very nature, as the hfe of honour^ or of genci ous confid- 
ence in me, was, in preference to the life of doxht and 
distrust. That must be a life of doubt and tits trust, 
suiely, where the woman confides nothing, and tics up 
a man for his good behaviour for life, taking chuich- 
and-statc sanctions in aid of the obligation slic mposcs 
upon him. 

I shall go on Monday moining to a kind of ball, to 
which Colonel Ambrose has invited me. It is givi'n 
on a family account. I care not on wbat : for all tb.it 
delights me in the thing is, that Mrs. and Mus Howe 
arc to be there ; — Hickman, of course ; I'or the old lady 
will not stir abroad without him. The Colonel is in 
hopes that Miss Arabella Harlowc will be tlerc like- 
wise ; for all the men and women of fashion lound him 
are invited. 

I fell in by accident with the Colonel, whe I believe, 
hardly thought I would accept of the invitrtion. But 
he knows me not, if he thinks I am ashamed to ajiircar 
at any place, where women dare .show their farx's. 
Yet he hinted to me that my name auas up, on Miss 
Harlowe’s account. But, to allude to me of Lord 
M.’s phrases, if it be, I will not he a led when any 
thing joyous is going forward. 

As I shall go in my Lord’s chariot, I would have 
had one of my cousins Montague to go with : imt 
they both refused: and I shall not choose to take 
either of thy brethren. It would lool as if 1 thought 
I wanted a bodyguard : besides, ore of them is too 
rough, the other too smooth, and t (0 great a fop lor 
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some of the staid company that will be theie ; and foi 
me in particular. Men are known by theii companions ; 
and a fop [as Tourville, for example] takes great pains 
to hang out a sign by his dress of what he has in his 
shop. Thou, indeed, art an exception ; dressing like 
a coxcomb, yet a very clever fellow. Nevertheless so 
clumsy a beau, that thou seemest to me to owe thyself 
a double spite, making thy ungiacefulness appear the 
more ungraceful, by thy remarkable tawdriness, when 
thou art out of mourning. 

I remember, when I fost saw thee, my mind 
laboured with a strong puzzle, whether I should put 
thee down for a great fool, or a sraatterer in wit. 
Something I saw was wrong in thee, by thy dress. If 
this fellow, thought I, delights not so much in ridicule^ 
that he will not i spare himself t he must be plaguy silly 
to take so much pains to make his ugliness moie 
conspicuous than it would otherwise be. 

Plain dress, for an ordinary man or woman, implies 
at least modesty, and always procures kind quarter from 
the censorious. Who will ridicule a personal imper- 
fection in one that seems conscious, that it is an imper- 
fection ? IVho ever said an anchoret was poor P But 
who would spare so very absurd a wrong-head, as 
should bestow tinsel to make his deformity the more 
conspicuous ? 

But, although I put on these lively airs, I am sick 
at my soul ! — My whole heart is witli my charmer ! 
with what indifference shall 1 look upon all the 
assembly at the Colonel’s, my beloved in my ideal eye, 
and engrossing my whole heart ? 
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LETTER XXXIII 

MISS HOWE, TO MISS ARABELLA HARLOWE 

Tlnirsclay, July so. 

Miss Harlowe, 

I cannot help acquainting you (however it 
may be received, coming from me) that youi poor 
sistei is dangerously ill, at the house of one Smith, who 
keeps a glover’s and perfume shop, in King-street, 
Covent-garden. She knows not that I write. Some 
violent words, in the natuic of an imprecation, from 
hei father, afflict her greatly in her weak state. I 
piesume not to direct you what to do in this case* 
You are her sister. I therefoie could not help writing 
to you, not only for her sake, but for your own. I 
am. Madam, 

Your humble servant, 

Anna Howe. 


LETTER XXX] V 

MISS ARABELLA HARLOWE 
[/« unsiuer,'] 

Thursday, July zo. 

Miss Howe, 

I have your’s of this morning. All that has 
hajjpened to the unhappy body you mentionedj^ what 
we foretold and expected. Let him, for whose sake 
she abandoned us, be her comfort. We arc told he 
has remorse, and would marry her. We don’t l>clicve 
it, indeed. She may be very ill. Her disappointment 
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may make her so, or ought. Yet is she the only one 
I know who is disappointed. 

I cannot say, Miss, that the notification from you is 
the more welcome, for the liberties you have been 
pleased to take with our whole family for resenting a 
conduct, that it is a shame any young lady should 
jufitlfy. Excuse this freedom, occasioned by gi eater, 
i am. Miss, 

Your humble servant, 

Arabella Harlowe. 


LETTER XXXV 

MISS HOWE 
[/« 

Friday, July ai, 

Miss Arabella HARLotVE, 

If you had half as much sense as you have 
ill-natiue, you would (notwithstanding the exuberance 
of the latter) have been able to distinguish between a 
kind intention to you all (that you might have the less 
to reproach yourselves with, if a deploiable case should 
happen) and an ofliciousness I owed you not, by 
reasons of freedoms at least reciprocal, I will not, 
for the unhappy body’s sake, as you call a sister you 
have helped to make so, say all that I could say. If 
what I fear happen, you shall hear (whether desired or 
not) all the mind of 


Anna Howe. 
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LETTER XXXVI 

MISS ARABELLA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE 

Fliclay, July 21. 

Miss Anna Howe, 

Your pert letter I have leceived. You, that 
spare nobody, I cannot expect should spare me. You 
are veiy happy m a jiiudent and watcliful mother. — 
But else mine cannot be exceeded in piudence; but 
we had all too good an opinion of somebody, to think 
watchfulness needful. Theie may possibly be some 
reason why you are so much attached to her in an error 
of this Hagrant nature. 

I help to make a sister unhappy ! — It is false, Miss ! 
— It is all her own doings ! — except, indeed, what she 
may owe to somebody’s advice — you know who ctin 
best answei for that. 

Let us hnomj your tnkr/ as soon as you please : as we 
shall know it to be your mind, we shall judge what 
attention to give it. That’s all, from. See. 

Ar. H. 


LETTER XXXVII 

MISS HOWE, TO Miss ARABELLA HARLOWE 

Hat. July 22. 

It may be the misfortune of some people to engage 
every body’s notice : others may be the happier, though 
they may be the more envious, for nobody’s thinJyiMg them 
worthy of any. But one would be glad pcojile hatl the 
sense to be thankful for that want of consequence, 
which subject them not to hazards they would hardly 
have been able to manage under. 
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I own to you, that had it not been foi the prudent 
advice of that admirable somebody (whose principal 
fault is the superiority of her talents, and whose mis- 
fortune to be brother^d and sister’d by a couple of 
creatures, who are not able to comprehend her excel- 
lencies) I might at one time have been plunged into 
difficulties. But pert as the superlatively pert may 
think me, I thought not myself iviser, because I was 
older ; nor for that reason qualified to prescribe to, 
much less to maltreat, a genius so superior. 

L repeat it with giatitude, that the dear creatui-e’s 
advice was of very great seivice to me — and this before 
my mother’s ’watchfulness became necessary. But how 
it would have fared with me, I cannot say, had I had 
a brother or sistei , who had deemed it their interest, as 
well as a gratification of their soj-did envy, to misrepresent 
me. 

Your admirable sister, in effect, saved yo?/. Miss, as 
well as me — with this difference — you, against your will 
— me <with mine : and but for your own brother, and 
his own sister, would not have been lost herself. 

Would to Heaven both sisters had been obliged with 
their own wills ! — the most admirable of her sex would 
never then have been out of her father’s house ! — you, 
Miss — I don’t know what had become of you. — But, 
let what would have happened, you would have met 
wrth the humanity you have not shown, whether you 
had deserved it or not ; — nor, at worst, lost either a 
kind sister, or a pitying friend, in tire most excellent of 
sisters. 

But why run I into lengtir to such a poor thing ? 
why push I so weak an adversary ? whose first letter is 
all loi^fltalice, and whose next is made up of falsehood 
and inconsistence, as well as spite and ill-manners ! yet 
I was willing to give you a part of my mind. Call for 
more of it ; it shall be at your service : from one, who. 
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though she thanks God she is not your sister^ is not 
your enemy ; but that she is not the lattei, is withheld 
but by two considerations 5 one that you bear, thougli 
unworthily, a relation to a sister so excellent ; the other, 
that you are not of consequence enough to engage any 
thing but the pity and contempt of 


LETTER XXXVIII 

MRS. HARLOWE, TO MRS. HOWE 

Sat, July as. 

Dear Madam, 

I send you, enclosed, copies of five letters 
that have passed between Miss Howe and my Arabella. 
You are a person of so much prudence and good sense, 
and (being a mother yourself) can so well enter into 
the distresses of all <5ur family, upon the rashness and 
ingratitude of a child we once doated upon, that, I date 
say, you will not countenance the strange freedoms your 
daughter has taken with us all. These are not the only 
ones we have to complain of; but we were silent on 
the others, as they did not, as these have done, spread 
themselves out upon paper. We only beg, that we may 
not be leflected upon by a young lady who knows not 
what we have sufeied, and do suffer by the rashness 
of a naughty creatuie who has brought ruin upon 
herself, and disgiace upon a family which she lias 
robbed of all comfort. I offer not to prescribe to your 
known wisdom in this case ; but leave it to to do 
as you think most pioper. I am. Madam, 

Your most humble servant, 

Charl. Harlowe. 
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LliTTliR XXXIX 

MRS. HOWl 
[In 

Sat. .Inly 12. 

Di ar Madam, 

1 am highly offended with my daughter’s 
Ictteis to Miss Harlowe. I knew nothing at all of Jier 
having taken such a liberty. These young cieaturcs 
have such romantic notions, some of love, some of 
frini/lxhip, that there is no govcining them in eitheia 
Notliing but time, and dear expetience, will convince 
them of their absurdities in both. I have chidden Miss 
Howe very severely. I had before so just a notion of 
what youi whole family’s distiess must be, that, as 1 
told your brothei, Mi. Antony Hailowc, I had olten 
forbid lier ooiiesponding with the poor fallen angel — 
for surely nevei did young lady moic resemble what we 
imagine of .ingels, both in person and mind. But, tiied 
out with hei headstiong ways, []I am soiry to say this 
of my own child,] 1 was forced to give way to it 
again. And, indeed, so sturdy was she in her will, 
that I was afraid it would end in a fit of sickness, as 
too often it diil in fits of sullens. 

None but paients know the trouble that chiklren 
give. They are happiest, 1 have often thought, who 
have none. And these womeu-grown girls, bless my 
heart 1 how ungovernable ! 

I believe, however, you will have no more such 
letters from my Nancy. I have been forced to use 
comjiulsion with her upon Miss Clary’s illness, [and it 
seems she is very had,] or she would have run away 
to LonSSR, to attend upon her : and this she calls cloing 
the duty of a friend ; forgetting that she sacrifices '.o 
her romantic friendship her duty to her fond indulgent 
mother. 
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All that he apprehends, as he said to Mi. Hickman, is 
that if you go on exposing him^ wedlock itself will not 
wipe off the dishonour to both: and moieovet, ‘that 
you would ruin youi constitution by your immoderate 
sorrow ; and, by seeking death when you might avoid 
it, would not be able to escape it when you would wisli 
to do so.’ 

So, my dealest friend, I charge you, if you ran, to 
get ovei youi aveision to this vile man. You may yet 
live to see many happy days, and be once more the 
delight of all your friends, ncighbouis, and acquaint- 
ance, as well as a stay, a comfort, and a blessing to 
youi Anna Howe. 

I long to have your answer to mine of the T3th. 
Pray keep the messenger till it be ready. If he return 
on Monday night, it will be time enough for his affairs, 
and to find me come back from Colonel Ambrose’s ; 
who gives a ball on the anniversary of Mrs. Ambrose’s 
birth and maniage both in one. 'The gently all round 
tlie neighbourhood aie invited this time, on some good 
news they have leceivcd from Mrs. Ambrose’s brother, 
the governoi. 

My mother pi omised the Colonel for me and herself, 
in my absence. I would fain have excused myself to 
her ; and the rather, as I had exceptions on account 
of the day : ^ but she is .ilmost as young as her daughter ; 
and thinking it not so well to go witliout me, she told 
me, She could propose nothing that was agreeable to 
me. And having had a Je^v sparnug blows with eacit 
other very lately, I think 1 must comply. For 1 don’t 
love jangling when I can help it ; tliough J seldom 
make it my study to avoid the occasion, when it offers 
of itself. I don’t know, if cither were ’Tim a little 
afiaid of the other, whether it would be possible that 
we could live logethcr : — I, all my father ! — My 

“ The 24tli ol July, Miss C'Uinssa IIaili)VVe's hiith-ilay. 
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niamnia — What ? — All my mother — What elae should 
I say? 

O my dear, how many things happen in tliis life to 
give us displeasure ! How few to give us joy ! — I 
am sure I shall have none on this occasion ; since the 
true partner of my heart, the principal of the one soul, 
that It used to be said, animated the pair of friends, as 
we weie called ; you, my dear, Qwho used to inadiate 
eveiy circle you set your foot into, and to give me real 
significance in a second place to yourself, 3 cannot be 
tliere! — One hour of your company, my ever instructive 
friend, [I thirst foi it!] how infinitely pi efei able would 
it be to me to all the diversions and amusements with 
which our sex are generally most delighted — Adieu, 
my deal ! 

A. Howe. 


LETTER XLI 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE 

Sunday, July 33. 

What pain, my deaiest friend, does your kind solici- 
tude for my welfai e give me I How much moie binding 
and tendei aie the ties of pure friendship, and the 
union of like minds, than the ties of natuie ! Well 
might the sweet-singer of Israel, when he was carrying 
to the utmost extent the praises of the friendship between 
him and his beloved fiiend, say, that the love of Jona- 
than to him was wonderful ; that it surpassed the love 
of ’womens What an exalted idea does it give of the 
soul of Jonathan, sweetly attempered for the sacred 
band, if we may suppose it but equal to that of my 
Anna Howe for hei fallen Clarissa ? — But, although 
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I can glory in your kind love for me, think, my dear, 
what concern must fill a mind, not ungenerous, when 
the obligation lies all on one side. And when, at the 
same time that your light is the brighter for my dark- 
ness, I must give pain to a dear friend, to whom I 
delighted to give pleasure; and not pain only, but 
disci edit, for supporting my blighted fame against the 
busy tongues of uncharitable censures ! 

This it IS that makes me, in the woids of my admired 
cxclaimer, veiy little altered, often lepeat : ‘ Oh ! that 
I were as in months past ! as in the days when God 
preseived me ! when his candle shined upon my head, 
and when by his light I walked through darkness ! 
As I was in the days of my childhood — when the 
Almighty was yet with me : when I <was m my father’s 
house. ‘ when I washed my steps with buttei, and the 
rock pouied me out livers of oil/ 

You set before me your reasons, enforced by the 
opinion of your honoured mother, why I should think 
of Mr. Lovelace for a husband.’^ 

And 1 have before me your letter of the i 3 th,t 
containing the account of the visit and proposals, and 
kind interposition of the two Misses Montague, in the 
names of the good Ladies Sadleir and Betty Lawrance, 
and in that of my Lord M. 

Also your’s of the i8th 'j demanding me, as I may 
say, of those ladies, and of that family, when I was so 
infamously and cruelly arrested, and you knew not 
what was become of me. 

The answer likewise of those ladies, signed in so 
full and so generous a manner by themselves,!^ and by 
that nobleman, and those two venerable ladies ; and, 
in his light way, by tlie wretch himself. 

These, my dearest Miss Howe ; and your letter of 
See the pieceding Letter. J. See Lettui Xl. ihicl. 

I' See Letter IX. ol this vol. § See Letter XIV. ibid. 
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the 1 6th,* which came when I was under arrest, and 
which I received not till some days after ; are all 
before me. 

And I have as well weighed the whole matter, and 
your arguments in support of your advice, as at present 
my head and my heart will let me weigh them. 

I am, moreover, willing to believe, not only from 
your own opinion, but from the assurances of one of 
Mr. Lovelace’s fiiends, Mr. Belford, a good-natured 
and humane man, who spares not to censure the author 
of my calamities (/ think^ with undissembled and un- 
designing sincerity) that that man is innocent of the 
disgraceful arrest. 

And even, if you please, in sincere compliment to 
your opinion, and to that of Mr. Hickman, that (over- 
persuaded by his fiiends, and ashamed of his unmeiited 
baseness to me) he would in eaincst marry me, if I 
would have him. 

‘ tWell, and now, what is the result of all ? — It is 
this — that I must abide by what I have already declared 
— and that is, [don’t be angry at me, my best friend,^ 
that I have much moic pleasure in thinking of death, 
than of such a husband. In short, as I declared in my 
last, that I cannot [forgive me, if I say, I wi/I not] 
ever be his. 

‘ But you will expect my reasons ; I know you will : 
and if I give them not, will conclude me either obstinate, 
or implacable, or both : and those would be sad im- 
putations, if just, to be laid to the charge of a person 
who thinks and talks of elyhi^. And yet, to say that 

* See Lettei X, of this volume. 

t parts of this letter which are marked with an 

inverted comma [thus *] weie afterwards transcribed by 
Miss I-Iowe in Letter LV. written to the Ladies of Mr, 
Lovelace’s family ; and are thus distinguished to avoid the 
necessity of lepeating them in that letter, 

VOL. VII. H 
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resentment and disappointment have no part in my 
determination, would be saying a thing hardly to be 
credited. For I own I have lesentment, strong lesent- 
ment, but not unreasonable ones, as you will be con- 
vinced, if already you are not so, when you know all 
my stoiy — if evei you do know it — for I begin to fear 
(so many things moie necessary to be thought of than 
either this man, or my own vindication, have I to do) 
that I shall not have time to compass what I have 
intended, and, in a mannei, promised you. 

‘ I have one leason to give in support of my lesolution, 
that, I believe, youi self will allow of ; but having owned 
that I have resentments, I will begin with those con- 
sideiations in which angei and disappointment have too 
great a share; in hopes that, having once disbuidcned 
my mind upon paper, and to my Anna Howe, of those 
corroding uneasy passions, I shall prevent them for ever 
from leturning to my heart, and to have their place 
supplied by bettor, milder, and moic agreeable ones. 

‘ My pride, then, my dearest friend, although a great 
deal mortified, is not sufmently mortified, if it be 
necessary for me to submit to make that man my choice, 
whose actions are, and ought to be, my abhorrence ! — 
What 1 — Shall I, who have been treated with such 
premeditated and perfidious barbarity, as is painful to 
be thought of, and cannot, with modesty be described, 
think of taking the violator to ray heart ? Can I vow 
duty to one so wicked, and hazard my salvation by 
joining myself to so great a profligate, now I hmnu him 
to be so ? Do you think your Clarissa Harlowe so 
lost, so sunk, at least, as that she could, for the sake of 
patching up, in the world’s eye, a broken reputation, 
meanly appear indebted to the generosity, (Sr perhaps 
compassion, of a man, who has, by moans so inhuman, 
robbed her of it ? Indeed, my dear, I should not think 
* See Vol. VI. Letter LXXIII. 
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my penitence for the rash step I took, any tlhng better 
than a specious delusion, if I had not got above the 
least wish to have Mr. Lovelace for my husband. 

‘Yes, I wan ant, I must creep to the violator, and be 
thankful to him for doing me poor justice ! 

‘Do you not alieady see me (pursuing the advice 
you give) with a downcast eye, appear before hh friends, 
and before (supposing the latter would at last 

condescend to own me,) divested of that noble cortfidence 
which arises from a mind unconscious of having deserved 
reproach ? 

‘ Do you not see me creep about mine own house, 
preferring all my honest maidens to myself — as if afraid, 
too, to open my lips, either by way of reproof or 
admonition, lest -their bolder eyes should bid me look 
inward, and not expect perfection from them p 

‘ And shall I entitle the wretch to upbraid me with 
his generosity, and his pity 5 and perhaps to reproach 
me for having been capable of forgiving crimes of such 
a natuie ? 

‘ I once indeed hoped, little thinking him so pre- 
meditatdy vile a man, that I might have the happiness 
to reclaim him : I vainly believed that he loved me 
well enough to suffer my advice for his good, and the 
example I humbly presumed 1 should be enabled to set 
him, to have weight with him; and the rathei, as he 
had no mean opinion of my morals and understanding : 
But now what hope is there left for this my prime 
hope ? — Were I to marry him, what a figure should 1 
make, preaching virtue and morality to a man whom I 
had trusted with opportunities to seduce me from all 
my o^riduties ! — And then, supposing I were to have 
childrenljy such a husband, must it not, think you, cut 
a thoughtful person to the heart ; to look round upon 
her little family, and think she had given them a father 
destined, without a miracle, to perdition; and whose 

H 2 
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immoralities, propagated among them by his vile ex- 
ample, might, too probably, bring down a curse upon 
them ? And, after all, who knows but that my own 
sinful compliances with a man, who would think him- 
self entitled to my obedience, might taint my own 
morals, and make me, instead of a reformer, an imitator 
of him? — For who can touch pitchy and not be defdedP 

‘ Let me then repeat, that I truly despise this man ! 
If I know my own lieait, indeed 1 do ! — I pity him ! 
beneath my veiy pity as he is, I nevertheless pity him ! 
— But this I could not do, if I still loved him : for, 
my dear, one must be greatly sensible of the baseness 
and ingratitude of those we love. I love him not, 
therefoie! my soul disdains communion with him. 

‘ But, altliough thus much is due to resentment, yet 
have I not been so far earned away by its angry effects 
as to be rendered incapable of casting about what I 
ought to do, and what could he done, if the Almighty, 
in order to lengtlien the time of my penitence, were to 
bid me to live. 

‘The single life, at such times, has offeied to me, as 
the life, the only life, to be chosen. But in that, must 
I not now sit brooding over my past aiHictions, and 
mourning my faults till tlie houi of my iclease ? And 
would not eveiy one be able to assign the reason why 
Clarissa Hailowe chose solitude, and to sequester her- 
self from the world? Would not the look of every 
creature, who beheld me, appear as a reproach to me ? 
And would not my conscious eye confess my fault, 
whether the eyes of others accused me or not ? One 
of my delights was, to enter tlie cots of my poor neigh- 
bours, to leave lessons to the boys, and cautions to the 
elder girls : and how should I be able, unconscious, 
and without pain, to say to the latter, fly the delusions 
of men, who had been supposed to have run away with 
one ? 
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‘ What then, my dear and only friend, can I wish 
for but death ? — And what, after alJ, is death ? ’Tis 
but a cessation from mortal life : ’tis but the finishing 
of an appointed course : the reficshing inn after a 
fatiguing journey ; the end of a life of cares and 
troubles ; and, if happy, the beginning of a life of 
inimoi tal happiness. 

‘ If I die not now, it may possibly happen that I 
may be taken when I am less prepaied. Had I escaped 
the evils I labour under, it might have been in the midst 
of some gay promising hope ; when my heart had beat 
high with the desire of life ; and when the vanity of 
this earth had taken hold of me. 

‘ But now, my dear, for your satisfaction let me say 
that, although I wish not for life, yet would I not, like 
a poor cowaid, desert my post when I can maintain it, 
and when it is ray duty to maintain it. 

‘ More than once, indeed, was I urged by thoughts 
so sinful : but then it was in the height of my distress ; 
and once, particularly, I have reason to believe, I saved 
myself by ray desperation from the most shocking 
personal insults ; from a repetition, as far as I know, 
of his vileness ; the base women (with so much reason 
dreaded by me) present, to intimidate vie^ if not to 
assist him! — O my dear, you know not what I suffered 
on that occasion ! — Nor do I what I escaped at the 
time, if the wicked man had approached me to execute 
the horrid purposes of his vile heart.’ 

As I am of opinion, that it would have manifested 
more of revenge and despair than of principle, had I 
committed a violence upon myself, when the villany 
was perpetrated; so I should think it equally criminal, 
were I nilTtv wil/idly to neglect myself ; were I purposely 
to run into the arms of death, (ax that man supposes / 
shall do^) when I might avoid it. 

Nor, my dear, whatever are the suppositions of such 
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a short-sighted, such a low-souled man, must you impute 
to gloom, to melancholy, to despondency, nor yet to a 
spirit of faulty pride, or still more faulty revenge, the 
resolution I have taken never to marry this : and if not 
this, any man. So far from deserving this imputation, 
I do assure you, (my dear and only love,) that 1 will 
do every thing I can to prolong my life, till God, in 
mercy to me, shall be pleased to call for it. I have 
reason to think my punishment is but the due con- 
sequence of my fault, and I will not run away from it ; 
but beg of Heaven to sanctify it to me. When appetite 
serves, I will eat and drink what is sufficient to support 
nature. A very little, you know, will do for that. 
And whatever my physicians shall think lit to prescribe, 
I will take, though ever so disagreeable. In short, I 
will do every thing I can do to convince all my friends, 
who hereafter may think it worth their while to inquire 
after my last behaviour, that I possessed my soul with 
tolerable patience ; and endeavoured to bear with a lot 
of my own drawing ; for thus, in humble imitation of 
the sublimest exemplar, I often say : — Lord, it is thy 
will; and it shall be mine. Thou ait just in all thy 
dealings with the childicn of men; and 1 know thou 
wilt not afflict me beyond what I can bear : and, if 1 
can bear it, I ought to bear it ; and (thy grace absisting 
me) I will bear it. 

‘ But here, ray dear, is another reason ; a reason 
that will convince you yourself that 1 ought not to 
think of wedlock ; but of a preparation for a quite 
different event. I am persuaded, as much as that 1 
am now alive, that I shall not long live. The strong 
sense I have ever had of my fault, the loss of my 
reputation, my disappointments, the dctermiriiTd resent- 
ment of my friends, aiding the barbarous usage I have 
met with where I least deserved it, have seized upon 
my heart : seized upon it, before it was so well fortilled 
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by religious considerations as I hope it now is. Don’t 
be concerned, my dear — But I am sure, if I may say 
it with as little presumption as grief. That God will 
soon dissohe my substance ; and bring me to death, and 
to the house appointed for all Imingd 

And now, my deaiest friend, you know all my mind. 
And you will be pleased to write to the ladies of Mr. 
Lovelace’s family, tliat I think myself infinitely obliged 
to them for their good opinion of me j and that it has 
given me gi eater pleasure than I thought I had to come 
in this life, that, upon the little knowledge they have of 
me, and that not personal, I was thought worthy (aftei 
the ill usage I have leceived) of an alliance with their 
honourable family ; but that T can by no means think 
of their kinsman for a husband : and do you, my dear, 
extract fiom the above such reasons as you think have 
any weight in them. 

I would wiite myself to acknowledge their favour, 
had I notmoie employment for my head, my heart, and 
my lingers, than I doubt they will be able to go through. 

I should be glad to know when you set out on your 
journey ; as also your little stages ; and your time of 
stay at your aunt Harman’s ; that my prayers may 
loLdlly attend you whithersoever you go, and wherever 
you ate. 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


LETTER XLII 

Ml^i^ CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE 

Siimlay, July 23. 

The letter accompanying this being upon a very par- 
ticular subject, I would not embarrass it, as I may say, 
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with any other. And yet having some farther matters 
upon my mind, which will want your excuse for direct- 
ing them to you, I hope the following lines will have 
that excuse. 

My good Mrs. Norton, so long ago as in a letter 
dated the 3d of this month,’*" hinted to me that my 
relations took amiss some severe things you were pleased, 
m love to me, to say of them. Mis. Noiton mentioned 
it with that respectful love which she bears to my deaiest 
fiiend : but wished, for my sake, that you would rein 
m a vivacity, which, on most other occasions, so chaim- 
ingly becomes you. This was her sense. You know 
that I am warranted to speak and wiite freer to my 
Anna Howe than Mrs. Norton would do. 

I durst not mention it to you at that time, because 
appearances were so strong against me, on Mr. Love- 
lace’s getting me again into his power, (after my escape 
to Hampstead,) as made you very angry with me when 
you answered mine on my second escape. And, soon 
afterwards, I was put under that barbarous arrest ; so 
that I could not well touch upon that subject till now. 

Now, therefore, my deaiest Miss Howe, let me 
repeat my earnest request (for this is not the first time 
by several that I have been obliged to chide you on this 
occasion,) that you will spare my parents, and other 
relations, in all your conversations about me. Indeed, 
I wish they had thought fit to take other measures with 
me : But who shall judge for them ? — The event has 
justified them, and condemned me. — They expected 
nothing good of this vile man ; he has not, therefore, 
deceived them: but they expected other things from 
me ; and I have. And they have the more reason 
to be set against me, if (as my aunt Herwy wrote t 
formeily,) they intended not to force my inclinations 
* See Vol, VI, Letter LXIII. 
t See Vol. m. Letter LII. 
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in favour of Mi. Solmes ; and if they believe that my 
going off was the effect of choice and premeditation. 

I have no desii e to be received to favour by them : 
For why should I sit down to wish for what I have no 
leason to expect? — Besides, I could not look, them in 
the face, if they nuould receive me. Indeed I could 
not. All I have to hope for is, first, that my father 
will absolve me from his heavy malediction : and next, 
for a last blessing. The obtaining of these favours are 
needful to my peace of mind. 

I have written to my sister ; but have only mentioned 
the absolution. 

I am afraid I shall receive a very harsh answer from 
her : my fault, in the eyes of my family, is of so enor- 
mous a nature, that my first application will hardly be 
encouraged. Then they know not (nor perhaps will 
believe) that 1 am so very ill as I am. So that, weie 
I actually to die before they could have time to take 
the necessary infoimations, you must not blame them 
too sevciely. You must call it a fatality. I know not 
what you must call it : for, alas ! I have made them 
as miserable as I am myself. And yet sometimes I 
think that, weie they cheerfully to pronounce me for- 
given, 1 know not whether my concern for having 
offended them would not be augmented : since I imagine 
that nothing can be more wounding to a spirit not un- 
generous than a generous forgiveness. 

I hope your mother will permit our correspondence 
for one month more, although I do not take her advice 
as to having this man. Only for one month. I will 
not desire it longer. When catastiophes are winding- 
up, what^ changes (changes that make one’s heart 
shudder to think of,) may one short month produce?' — 
But if she will not — why then, ray dear, it becomes us 
both to acquiesce. 

You can’t think what my apprehensions would have 
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been, had I known Mr. Hickman was to have had a 
meeting (on such a questioning occasion as must have 
been his errand from you) with that haughty and un- 
controulable man. 

You give me hope of a visit from Mr. Hickman : 
let him expect to see me greatly altered. I know he 
loves me : for he loves every one whom you love. A 
painful intei view, I doubt ! But I shall be glad to see 
a man whom you will one day, and that on an early 
day, I hope, make happy ; and whose gentle manners, 
and unbounded love for you, will vaskc you so, if it be 
not your own fault. 

I am, my dearest, kindest friend, the sweet com- 
panion of my happy hours, the friend ever dearest and 
neaiest to my fond heait. 

Your equally obliged and faithful 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


LETTER XLIII 

MRS. NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

Monday, July 24. 

Excuse, my dearest young lady, my long silence. I 
have been extremely ill. My poor boy has also been 
at death’s door ; and, when I hoped that he was better, 
he has 1 elapsed. Alas! my dear, he is very dangerously 
ill. Let us both have your prayers ! 

Very angry letters have passed between ;ttOur sister 
and Miss Howe. Every one of your family is 
incensed against that young lady. I wish you would 
remonstrate against her warmth j since it can do no 
good ; for they will not believe but that her inter- 
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position has your connivance ; nor that you are so ill 
as Miss Howe assures them you are. 

Before she wrote, they weie going to send up young 
Mr. Brand, the clergyman, to make private inquiiies 
of your health, and way of life. — But now they are so 
exaspeiated that they have laid aside their intention. 

We have flying reports here, and at Hailowe-place, 
of some fresh insults which you have undergone : and 
that you aie about to put yourself into Lady Betty 
Lawrance’s protection. I believe they would now be 
glad (as I should be) that you would do so; and this, 
perhaps, will make them suspend, for the present, any 
determination in youi favour. 

How unhappy am I, that the dangerous way my son 
is in prevents my attendance on you ! Let me beg of 
you to write me word how you are, both as to person 
and mind. A servant of Sir Robert Beachcioft, who 
rides post on his mastei’s business to town, will picsent 
you with this; and, peihaps, will bring me the favour 
of a few lines in letmn. He will be obliged to stay 
in town several hours for an answer to his dispatches. 

This is the anniversary that used to give joy to as 
many as had the pleasure and honour of knowing you. 
May the Almighty bless you, and grant that it may be 
the only unhappy one that may be ever known by you, 
my dearest young lady, and by 

Your ever affectionate 

Judith Norton. 
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LETTER XLIV 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRS. NORTON 

Monday Night, July 24. 

My Dear Mrs. Norton, 

Had I not fallen into fresh troubles, which 
disabled me foi several days from holding a pen, I 
should not have forborne inquiiing aftei your health, 
and that of your son ; for I should have been but too 
leady to impute your silence to the cause to which, 
to my veiy great concern, I find it was owing. I 
pray to Heaven, my dear good friend, to give you 
comfort in the way most desirable to yourself. 

I am exceedingly concerned at Miss Howe’s writing 
about me to my friends. I do assure you, that I was 
as ignorant of her intention so to do as of the contents 
of her letter. Nor has she yet let me know (dis- 
couraged, I suppose, by her ill success) that she cM 
write. It is impossible to share the delight which 
such charming spirits give, without the inconvenience 
that will attend their volatility. — So mixed aie oui best 
enjoyments ! 

It was but yesterday that I wrote to chide the dear 
creatuie for freedoms of that nature, which hei 
unseasonably-expressed love for me had made her take, 
as you wiote me word in your former. I was afraid 
that all such freedoms would be attiibuted to me. 
And I am suie that nothing but my own application to 
my friends, and a full conviction of my contrition, 
will proem e me favour. Least of all can I expect 
that either your mediation or her’s (both of whose 
fond and partial love of me is so well kn(;)wn) will 
avail me. 

[^She then gives a brief account of the arrest : of her 
dejection under it: of her apprehensions of being 
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canied to her former lodgings: of Mr. Lovelace’s 
avowed innocence as to that insult : of her release 
by Mr. Belford : of Mi. Lovelace’s piomise not to 
molest her : of her clothes being sent her : of the 
earnest desire of all his friends, and of himself, to 
marry her : of Miss Howe’s advice to comply 
with their requests : and of hei declared lesolution 
rather to die than be his, sent to Miss Howe, to be 
given to his relations, but as the day before. After 
which she thus pi oceeds :]] 

Now, my dear Mrs. Norton, you will be surprised, 
perhaps, that I should have retained such an answer : 
but when you have every thing before you, you, who 
know me so well, will not think me wrong. And, 
besides, I am upon a better preparation than for an 
earthly husband. 

Nor let it be imagined, my dear and ever venerable 
friend, that my piesent turn of mind proceeds from 
gloominess or melancholy; for although it was brought 
on by disappointment, (the woild showing me early, 
even at my fit at rushing into it, its true and ugly face, ) 
yet I hope that it has obtained a better root, and will 
every day more and more, by its fruits, demonstrate to 
me, and to all my friends, that it has. 

I have written to my sister. Last Friday I wrote. 
So the die is thrown. I hope for a gentle answer. 
But, perhaps, they will not vouchsafe me any. It is 
my first direct application, you know. I wish Miss 
Howe had left me to my own workings in this tendei 
point. 

It will be a great satisfaction to me to hear of your 
perfect iTfcoveiy ; and that my foster-brother is out of 
danger. But why, said I, out of danger ? — ^When can 
this be justly said of creatures, who hold by so 
uncertain a tenure ? This is one of those forms of 
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common speech, that proves the frailty and the pre- 
sumption of poor mortals at the same time. 

Don’t be uneasy, you cannot answer your wishes to 
be with me. I am happier than I could have expected 
to be among mere strangers. It was grievous at first ; 
but use leconciles every thing to us. The people of 
the house where I am aie couiteous and honest. 
There is a widow who lodges in it [have I not said 
so formerly a good woman ; who is the better for 
having been a proficient in the school of affliction. 

An excellent school ! my dear Mrs. Norton, in 
which we are taught to know ourselves, to be able 
to compassionate and bear with one anothei, and to 
look up to a better hope. 

I have as humane a physician, (whose fees are his 
least regard,) and as worthy an apothecaiy, as ever 
patient was visited by. My nuise is diligent, obliging, 
silent, and sober. So I am not unhappy without : and 
within — I hope, my dear Mrs. Norton, that I shall be 
eveiy day more and moie happy within. 

No doubt it would be one of the greatest comforts 
I could know to have you with me : you, who love 
me so dearly ; who have been the watchful sustainer 
of my helpless infancy : you, by whose precepts I 
have been so much benefitted ! — In your deal bosom 
could I repose all my griefs : and by your piety and 
experience in the ways of Heaven, should I be 
strenghtened in what I am still to go through. 

But, as it must not be, I will acquiesce ; and so, I 
hope, will you : for you see in what lespects I am not 
unhappy ; and in those that I a??z, they lie not in your 
power to remedy. 

Then as I have told you, I have all my cfcthes in 
my own possession. So I am rich enough, as to this 
world, in common conveniencies. 

You see, my venerable and dear friend, that I am 
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not always turning the dark side of my prospects, in 
order to move compassion ; a trick imputed to me, too 
often, by my hard-hearted sistei ; when, if I know 
my own heart, it is above all trick or aitifice. Yet I 
hope at last I shall be so happy as to icceive henefit 
rather than reproach from this talent, if it be my talent. 
At last^ I say ; for whose heart have I hitherto 
moved ? — Not one, I am sure, that was not predeter-- 
mined in my favour. 

As to the day — I have passed it, as I ought to pass 
it. It has been a very heavy day to me ! — More for 
my friends sake, too, than for my own ! — How did 
they use to pass it ! — What a festivity ! — How have 
they now passed it? — To imagine it, how grievous ! — 
Say not that those are cruel, who suffer so much for 
my fault ; and who, for eighteen years together, 
rejoiced in me, and rejoiced me by their indulgent 
goodness! — But I will think the rest! — Adieu, my 
dearest Mis. Norton! — 

Adieu ! 


LETTER XLV 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS ARABELLA HARLOWE 
Friday, July zi. 

If, my dearest Sister, I did not think the state of 
my health veiy piecarious, and that it was my duty to 
take this step, I should hardly have dared to approach 
you, although but with my pen, after having found your 
censure!^ so dreadfully justified as they have been. 

I have not the courage to write to my father himself, 
nor yet to my mother. And it is with trembling that 
I addiess myself to you, to beg of you to intercede for 
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me, that my father will have the goodness to revoke 
that heaviest part of the very heavy curse he laid 
upon me, which relates to hereafter ; for, as to 
the HERE, I have indeed met avith my punishment from 
the very wretch in whom I was supposed to place my 
confidence. 

As I hope not for restoration to favour, I may be 
allowed to be very earnest on this head : yet will I not 
use any arguments in support of my request, because I 
am sure my father, were it in his power, would not 
have his poor child miserable for ever. 

I have the most grateful sense of my mother’s good- 
ness in sending me up my clothes. I would have 
acknowledged the favour the moment I received them, 
with the most thankful duty, but that I feared any line 
from me would be unacceptable. 

I would not give fresh offence : so will decline all 
other commendations of duty and love : appealing to 
my heart for both, where both are flaming with an 
ardoui' that nothing but death can extinguish ; there- 
fore only subscribe myself, without so much as a 
name. 

My dear and happy Sistei, 

Your afflicted servant. 

A letter directed for nie, atMi. Smith’s, a glover, in 
King-street, Covent-garden, will come to hand. 
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LETTER XLVI 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

\In ansmier to Letters XXIX. XXXII. of this •voltnne.'\ 

Edgware, Monday, July 24, 

What pains thou takest to persuade thyself, that the 
lady’s ill health is owing to the vile ariest, and to the 
implacableness of her friends. Both primarily (if they 
were) to be laid at thy door. What poor excuses 
will good heads make for the evils they are put upon 
by bad hearts ! — But ’tis no wonder that he who can 
sit down premeditately to do a bad action, will content 
himself with a bad excuse : and yet what fools must 
he suppose the rest of the world to be, if he imagines 
them as easy to be imposed upon as he can impose 
upon himself? 

In vain dost thou impute to pride or wilfulness the 
necessity to which thou hast reduced this lady of 
parting with hei clothes ; For can she do otherwise, 
and be the noble-minded creature she is ? 

Her implacable friends have refused her the cuircnt 
cash she left behind her ; and wished, as her sister 
wrote to her, to see hei reduced to want: piobably 
therefore they will not be sorry that she is i educed to 
such straights ; and will take it for a justification from 
Heaven of their wicked hard heartedness. Thou canst 
not suppose she would take supplies from thee : to take 
them from me would, in her opinion, be taking them 
from thee. Miss Howe’s mother is an avaricious 
woman j and, perhaps, the daughter can do nothing of 
that sort unknown to her ; and, if she could^ is too 
noble a “^irl to deny it, if charged. And then Miss 
Harlowe is firmly of opinion, that she shall never want 
nor wear the thing she disposes of. 

Having heard nothing from town that obliges me to 
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go thither, I shall gratify poor Belton with my company 
till to-moirow, or perhaps till Wednesday. For the 
unhappy man is more and more loth to part with me. 
I shall soon set out for Epsom, to endeavour to serve 
him there, and re-instate him in his own house. Poor 
fellow ! he is most horribly low spirited ; mopes about ; 
and nothing diveits him. I pity him at my heart ; but 
can do him no good. — ^What consolation can I give 
him, either from his past life, or from his futuie pro- 
spects ? 

Our fuendships and intimacies, Lovelace, are only 
calculated for strong life and health. When sickness 
comes, we look round us, and upon one another, like 
frighted birds, at the sight of a kite ready to souse 
upon them. Then, with all our biavery, what miser- 
able wretches are we ! 

Thou tellest me that thou seest reformation is com- 
ing swiftly upon me. I hope it is. I see so much 
difference in the behaviour of this admirable woman in 
her illness, and that of poor Belton in his^ that it is 
plain to me the sinner is tlie leal coward, and the saint 
the true hero ; and, sooner or later, we shall all find it 
to be so, if we are not cut off suddenly. 

The lady shut herself up at six o’clock yesterday 
afternoon ; and intends not to see company till seven 
or eight tliis ; not even her nurse — imposing upon her- 
self a severe fast. And why ? It u her birth-day ! — 
Blooming — yet declining in her very blossom ! — Every 
birth-day till this, no doubt, happy ! — What must be 
her reflections ! — What ought to be thine ! 

What sport dost thou make with my aspirations, and 
my prostrations, as thou callest them ; and with my 
dropping of the bank note behind her chaiH I had 
too much awe of her at the time, and too much appre- 
hended her displeasure at the offer, to make it with the 
grace that would bettei have become my intention. 
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But the action, if awkward, was modest. Indeed, the 
fitter subject for ridicule with thee ; who canst no more 
taste the beauty and delicacy of modest obligingness 
than of modest love. For the same may be said of 
inviolable respect, that the poet says of unfeigned 
affection, 

1 speak f I know not what ! — 

Speak ever so : and if I ansioer you 
I know not what, it shows the more of love. 

Love i.s a child that talks in broken language ; 
Yet then it speaks mo.st plain. 

The like may be pleaded in behalf of that modest 
respect which made the humble offerer afraid to invade 
the awful eye, or the revered hand ; but awkwaidly to 
drop its incense beside the altar it should have been 
laid upon. But how should that soul, which could 
tieat delicacy itself brutally, know any thing of this ! 

But I am still moie amazed at thy courage, to think 
of throwing thyself in the way of Miss Howe, and 
Miss Arabella Harlowc ! — Thou wilt not dare, surely, 
to cairy this thought into execution ! 

As to ffzy dress, and thy dress, I have only to say, 
that the sum total of thy observation is this : that my 
outside is the <worst of me ; and the hnt of thee : 
and what gettost thou by the comparison ? Do thou 
reform the one, and I’ll try to mend the other. I 
challenge thee to begin. 

Mrs. Lovick gave me, at my request, the copy of a 
meditation she showed me, which was extracted by the 
lady from the scriptures, while under anest at Row- 
land’s, as appears by the date. The lady is not to 
know that I have 1 aken a copy. 

You an3 I always admired the noble simplicity, and 
natural ease and dignity of style, which are the distin- 
guishing characteiistics of these books, whenever any 
passages from them, by way of quotation in the works 
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of other authors, popt upon us. And once I remember 
you, even youy obseived, that those passages always 
appeared to you like a rich vein of golden ore, which 
runs through baser metals; embellishing the work they 
were brought to authenticate. 

Try, Lovelace, if thou canst relish a Divine beauty. 
I think it must strike transient (if not permanent) 
remorse into thy heart. Thou boastest of thy ingenu- 
ousness : let this be the test of it ; and whether thou 
canst be serious on a subject so deep, the occasion of 
it resulting from thyself. 


MEDITATION 

Saturday, July 15 

0 that my grief ’were thoroughly weighed^ and my 
calamity laid in the balance together! 

For now it avould be heavier than the sand of the sea: 
therefore my words are swallowed up! 

For the arrows of the Almtghty are within me; the 
poison whereof drinheth up my spirit. The terrors of 
God do set themselves in array agatnst me. 

When I lie down, I say. When shall I arise P When 
will the night be gone ? And I am full of tossings to and 
fro, unto the dawning of the day. 

My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, and are 
spent without hope — mine eye shall no more see good. 

Wherefore is light given to her that is in misery; and 
life unto the bitter in soul ? 

Who longeth for death; but it cometh not ; and dig- 
geth for it more than for htd treasures ^ 

Why is light given to one whose way ts hid; and 
whom God hath hedged in P 

For the thing which I greatly feared is come upon me / 
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I was not in safety; neither had I rest; neither was 
I quiet ; yet trouble came^ 

But behold God is mighty, and despiseth not any. 

He giveth right to the poor — and tf they be found in 
fetters, and holden in cords oj affliction, then he showeth 
them their worhs and their transgressions. 

I have a little leisure, and am in a scribbling vein : 
indulge me, Lovelace, a few reflections on these sacred 
books. 

We are taught to lead the Bible, when children, and 
as a rudiment only ; and, as far as I know, this may 
be the reason why we think ourselves above it when at 
a maturer age. For you know that our parents, as 
well as we, wisely 1 ate our proficiency by the books we are 
advanced to, and not by our understanding of those we 
have passed thiough. But, in my uncle’s illness, I had 
the curiosity, in some of my dull hours, (lighting upon 
one in his closet,) to dip into it: and then I found, 
wheiever I turned, that there were admirable things 
in it. I have bon owed one, on receiving froin Mrs. 
Lovick the above meditation ; for I had a mind to 
compare the passages contained m it by the book, hardly 
believing they could be so exceedingly apposite as I find 
they are. And one time or other, it is very likely, 
that I shall make a resolution to give the whole Bible 
a perusal, by way of course, as I may say. 

This, meantime, I will venture to repeat, is certain, 
that the style is that truly easy, simple, and natural one, 
which we should admire in other authors excessively. 
Then all the world join in an opinion of the antiquity, 
and authenticity too, of the book ; and the learned are 
fond of ^rengthening theii different arguments by its 
sanctions. Indeed, I was so much taken with it at 
my uncle’s, that I was half ashamed that it appeared 
so new to me. And yet, I cannot but say, that I 
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have some of the Old Testament history, as it is called, 
in my head : but, perhaps, am more obliged for it to 
Josephus than to the Bible itself. 

Odd enough, with all our pride of learning, that we 
choose to derive the little we know from the under 
cunents, perhaps muddy ones too, when the clear, the 
pellucid fountain-head, is much nearer at hand, and easier 
to be come at — slighted the more, possibly, foi that 
veiy reason ! 

But man is a piagmatical, foolish creature ; and the 
more we look into him, the more we must despise him. 
— Lords of the creation ! — ^Who can forbear indignant 
laughter ! When we see not one of the individuals of 
that creation (his perpetually-eccentric self excepted) 
but acts within its own natuial and original appointment : 
and all the time, proud and vain as the conceited wretch 
is of fancied and self-dependent excellence, he is 
obliged not only for the ornaments, but for the neces- 
saries of life, (that is to say, for food as well as raiment,) 
to all the other creatuies ; strutting with their blood and 
spirits in his veins, and with their plumage on his back : 
for what has he of his own, but a very mischievous, 
monkey-like, bad nature ! Yet thinks himself at 
liberty to kick, and cuff, and elbow out every worthier 
creature : and when he has none of the animal creation 
to hunt down and abuse, will make use of his power, 
his stiength, or his wealth, to oppiess the less powerful 
and weaker of his own species ! 

When you and I meet next, let us enter more 
largely into this subject : and, I dare say, we shall take 
it by turns, in imitation of the two sages of antiquity, to 
laugh and to weep at the thoughts of what miserable, 
yet conceited beings, men in geneial, but we^iibertines 
in particular, are. 

I fell upon a piece at DorielBs, this very evening, 
intituled, The Sacred Classics^ written by one Blackwell. 
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I took it home with me, and had not read a dozen 
pages, when I was convinced that I ought to be ashamed 
of myself to think how greatly I have admiied less 
noble and less natural beauties in Pagan authois ; while 
I have known nothing of this all-excelling collection 
of beauties, the Bible! By my faith, Lovelace, I 
shall for the future have a better opinion of the good 
sense and taste of half a score of parsons, whom I have 
fallen in with in my time, and despised for magnifying, 
as I thought they did, the language and the sentiments 
to be found in it, in preference to all the ancient poets 
and philosophers. And this is now a convincing proof 
to me, and shames as much an infidel’s presumption as 
his ignorance, that those who know least are the great- 
est scoffers. A pretty pack of would-be wiis of us, 
who censure without knowledge, laugh without reason, 
and are most noisy and loud against things we know 
least of! 


LETTER XL VII 

MR. BFUFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESfj,, 

Wednesday, July z6 

I CAME not to town till this morning early : poor 
Belton clinging to me, as a man destitute of all other 
hold. 

I hastened to Smith’s, and had but a very indifferent 
account of the lady’s health. I sent up my compli- 
ments ; and she desired to see me in the afternoon. 

Mrs. f.,ovick told me, that after I went away on 
Saturday, she actually parted with one of her best suits 
of clothes to a gentlewoman who is her [[Mrs. Lovick’s] 
benefactress, and who bought them for a niece who is 
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very speedily to be married, and whom she fits out and 
portions as her intended heiress. The lady was so 
jealous that the money might come from you or me, 
that she would see the purchaser : who owned to Mis. 
Lovick that she bought them for half their woith : but 
yet, though her conscience permitted her to take them 
at such an under rate, the widow says her friend 
admired the lady, as one of the loveliest of her sex : 
and having been let into a little of her story, could not 
help shedding teais at taking away her purchase. 

She may be a good sort of a woman : Mrs. Lovick 
says she is : but self is an odious devil, that reconciles 
to some people the most cruel and dishonest actions. 
But, nevertheless, it is my opinion, that those who can 
suffer themselves to take advantage of the necessities of 
their fellow-creatures, in order to buy any thing at a 
less rate than would allow them the legal interest of 
their purchase-money (supposing they purchase iejbre 
they want) are no better than robbers for the difference. 
--To plunder a wreck, and to rob at a fire, are indeed 
higher degrees of wickedness : but do not those, as 
well as these, heighten the distresses of the distressed, 
and heap misery on the miserable, whom it is the duty 
of every one to relieve ? 

About thi'ee o’clock I went again to Smith’s. The 
lady was writing when I sent up my name ; but ad- 
mitted of my visit. I saw a miserable alteiation in her 
countenance for the worse ; and Mrs. Lovick respect- 
fully accusing her of too great assiduity to her pen, 
early and late, and of her abstinence the day before, I 
took notice of the alteration ; and told her, that her 
physician had greater hopes of her than she had of 
herself ; and I would take the liberty to 'say, that 
despair of recovery allowed not room for cure. 

She said she neither despaired nor hoped. Then 
stepping to the glass, with great composure, My coun- 
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tenance, said she, is indeed an honest picture of my 
heart. But the mind will run away with the body at 
any time. 

Writing is all my diversion, continued she : and I 
have subjects that cannot be dispensed with. As to 
my hours, I have always been an eaily riser : but now 
rest IS less in my power than ever. Sleep has a long 
time ago quarrelled with me, and will not be friends, 
although I have made the first advances. What njutll 
be, must. 

She then stept to her closet, and brought me a paicel 
sealed up with three seals : Be so kind, said she, as to 
give this to your friend. A very grateful present it 
ought to be to him : for. Sir, this packet contains such 
letters of his to me, as, compared with his actions, 
would 1 eflect dishonoui upon all his sex, were they to 
fall into other hands. 

As to my letters to him, they are not many. He 
may eithei keep or destroy them, as he pleases. 

I thought, Lovelace, I ought not to forego this 
opportunity to plead for you : I therefore, with the 
packet in my hand, urged all the arguments I could 
think of in your favour. 

She heard me out with more attention than I could 
have promised myself, considering her determined reso- 
lution. 

I would not interrupt you, Mr. Belford, said she, 
though I am far from being pleased with the subject 
of your discourse. The motives for your pleas in 
his favour are generous. I love to see instances of 
generous friendship in either sex. But 1 have written 
my full mind on this subject to Miss Howe, who will 
communicate it to the ladies of his family. No more, 
therefore, I pray you, upon a topic that may lead to 
disagreeable recriminations. 

Her apothecary came in. He advised her to the air, 
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and blamed her for so great an application, as he was 
told she made to her pen ; and he gave it as the 
doctor’s opinion, as well as his own, that she would 
lecover, if she herself desned to recovei, and would 
use the means. 

She may possibly write too much for her health : but 
I have observed, on several occasions, that when the 
medical men are at a loss what to prescribe, they inquire 
what their patients best like, or aie most diverted with, 
and forbid them that. 

But, noble minded as they see this lady is, they 
know not half her nobleness of mind, nor how deeply 
she is wounded ; and depend too much upon her youth, 
which I doubt will not do in this case ; and upon time, 
which will not alleviate the woes of such a mind ; foi, 
having been bent upon doing good, and upon reclaiming 
a libertine whom she loved, she is disappointed in all 
her dai ling views, and will never be able, I fear, to look 
up with satisfaction enough in herself to make life 
desirable to hei. For this lady had other views in 
living, than the common ones of eating, sleeping, dress- 
ing, visiting, and those other fashionable amusements, 
which fill up the time of most of her sex, especially of 
those of It who think themselves fitted to shine in and 
adorn polite assemblies. Her giief, in shoit, seems to 
me to be of such a nature, that time, which alleviates 
most other person’s afflictions, will, as the poet says, 
increase to hers. 

Thou, Lovelace, mightest have seen all this superior 
excellence, as thou wentest along. In every word, in 
every sentiment, in every action, is it visible. — But thy 
cursed inventions and intriguing spirit ran away with 
thee. ’Tis fit that the subject of thy wicked boast, 
and thy reflections on talents so egregiously misapplied, 
should be thy punishment and thy curse. 

Mr. Goddaid took his leave ; and I was going to do 
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SO too, when the maid came up, and told her a gentle- 
man was below, who very earnestly inquired after her 
health, and desired to see hei : his name Hickman. 

She was overjoyed; and bid the maid desue the 
gentleman to walk up. 

I would have withdrawn ; but I supposed she thought 
it was likely I should have met him upon the stairs ; 
and so she forbid it. 

She shot to the stairs-head to receive him, and, taking 
his hand, asked half a dozen questions (without waiting 
for any answer) in relation to Miss Howe’s health ; 
acknowledging, in high terms, hei goodness in sending 
him to see her, before she set out upon her little 
joui’ney. 

He gave her a letter fiom that young lady, which 
she put into her bosom, saying, she would lead it by- 
and-by. 

He was visibly shocked to see how ill she looked. 

You look at me with concern, Mr. Hickman, said 
she — 0 Sii 1 times are strangely altered with me since 
I saw you last at my deal Miss Howe’s ! — What a 
cheeiful cieature was I then! — my heart at rest! my 
prospects charming ! and beloved by every body ! — but 
I will not pain you ' 

Indeed, Madam, said he, I am grieved for you at 
my soul. 

He turned away his face, with visible grief in it. 

Her own eyes glistened : but she turned to each of 
us, pi esenting one to the other — ^liim to me, as a gentle- 
man ifrufy desei ving to be ca//et/ so — me to him, as jour 
friend, indeed, [how was I at that instant ashamed of 
myself!] but, nevertheless, as a man of humanity; 
detesting r5iy friend’s baseness ; and desirous of doing 
her all manner of good offices. 

Ml. Hickman leceived my civilities with a coldness, 
which, however, was rather to be expected on your 
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account, than that it deserved exception on mine. And 
the lady invited us both to breakfast with her in the 
morning ; he being obliged to return the next day. 

I left them together, and called upon Mi. Douell, 
my attorney, to consult him upon poor Belton’s affairs ; 
and tlten went home, and wrote thus far, preparative to 
what may occur in my breakfasting- visit in the morning. 


LETTER XLVIII 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Thursday, July 27. 

I WENT this morning, according to the lady’s invita- 
tion, to breakfast, and found Mr. Hickman with her. 

A good deal of heaviness and concern hung upon his 
countenance : but he received me with moie respect 
than he did yesterday ; which, I piesume, was owing to 
the lady’s favourable character of me. 

He spoke very little ; for I suppose they had all their 
talk out yesterday, and before I came this morning. 

By the hints that dropped, I peiceived that Miss 
Howe s letter gave an account of your interview with 
^r at Col. Ambrose’s — of your professions to Miss 
Howe ; and Miss Howe’s opinion, that mariying you 
was the only way now left to repair her wrongs. 

^ Mr. Hickman, as I also gathered, had pressed her, 
m Miss Howe’s name, to let hei, on her return from 
the Isle of Wight, find her at a neighbouring farm-house, 
where neat apartments would be made read)Fto receive 
her. She asked how long it would be before they 
returned ? And he told her, it was proposed to be no 
moie than a fortnight out and in. Upon which she 
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said, she should then perhaps have time to consider of 
that kind proposal. 

He had tendered her money fiom Miss Howe ; but 
could not induce her to take any. No wonder I was 
refused ! she only said, that, if she had occasion, she 
would be obliged to nobody but Miss Howe. 

Ml. Goddard, hei apothecary, came in before break- 
fast was over. At her desire he sat down with us. 
Mr. Hickman asked him, if he could give him any 
consolation in relation to Miss Harlowe’s recovery, to 
carry down to a friend who loved her as she loved her 
own life ? 

The lady, said he, will do veiy well, if she will 
resolve upon it heiself. Indeed you w///, Madam. 
The doctor is entirely of this opinion ; and has ordered 
nothing for you but weak jellies and innocent cordials, 
lest you should starve yourself. And let me tell you. 
Madam, that so much watching, so little nouiishment, 
and so much grief, as you seem to indulge, is enough 
to impair the most vigorous health, and to wear out the 
strongest constitution. 

What, Sir, said she, can I do ? I have no appetite. 
Nothmg you call nourishing will stay on my stomach. 
I do what I can : and have such kind diiectors in Dr. 
H. and you, that I should be inexcusable if I did not. 

I’ll give you a regimen, Madam, replied he ; which, 
I am sure, the doctor will approve of, and will make 
physic unnecessary in your case. And that is, ‘ go to 
rest at ten at night. Rise not till seven in the morning. 
Let your breakfast be watergruel, or milk-pottage, or 
weak broths : your dinner any thing you like, so you 
will but eat : a dish of tea, with milk, in the afternoon j 
and sago fftr your supper : and, my life for your’s, this 
diet, and a month’s country air, will set you up.’ 

We were much pleased with the wortliy gentleman’s 
disinterested regimen : and she said, referring to her 
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nurse, (who vouched for her,) Pray, Mr. Hickman, 
let Miss Howe know the good hands I am in : and as 
to the kind charge of the gentleman, assure her, that 
all I promised to her, in the longest of ray two last 
letters, on the subject of my health, I do and will, to 
the utmost of my power, observe. I have engaged, 
Mt. Goddard,) I have engaged. Sir, (to me,) 
to Miss Howe, to avoid all wilful neglects. It would 
be an unpardonable fault, and very ill become the char- 
acter I would be glad to deserve, or the temper of 
mind I wish my friends hereafter to think me mistress 
of, if I did not. 

_ Mr. Hickman and I went afterwards to a neighbour- 
ing coffee-house ; and he gave me some account of 
your behaviour at the ball on Monday night, and of 
your tieatment of him m the conference he had with 
you before that; which he represented in a more 
favourable light than you had done yourself: and ydt 
he gave his sentiments of you with great freedom, but 
with the politeness of a gentleman. 

He told me how very determined the lady was 
against mauying you; that she had, early this morn- 
ing, set herself to write a letter to Miss Howe, in 
answer to one he brought her, which he was to call for 
at twelve, it being almost finished before he saw her at 
breakfast ; and that at three he proposed to set out on 
his return. 

He told me that Miss Howe, and her mother, and 
hirnself, were to begin their little journey for the Isle of 
Wight on Monday next ; but that he must make the 
most favourable representation of Miss Harlowe’s bad 
health, or they should have a very uneasy absence. 
He expressed the pleasure he had in finding the lady 
in such good hands. He proposed to call on Dr. H. 
to take his opinion whether it were likely she would 
recover ; and hoped he should hnd it favourable. 
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As he was resolved to make the best of the matter, 
and as the lady had refused to accept of money ofFeied 
by Mr. Hickman, I said nothing of her parting with 
her clothes. I thought it would serve no other end to 
mention it, but to shock Miss Howe ; foi it has such 
a sound with it, that a woman of her rank and fortune 
should be so reduced, that I cannot myself think of it 
with patience ; noi know I but one man in the world 
who can. 

This gentleman is a little finical and formal. Modest 
or diffident men wear not soon off those little piecise- 
nesses, which the confident, if ever they had them, 
piesently get above; because they aie too confident 
to doubt any thing. But I think Mr. Hickman is an 
agreeable, sensible man, and not at all deserving of the 
tieatraent or the charactei you give him. 

But you are leally a strange mortal : because you 
have advantages in youi person, in yoiu air, and intel- 
lect, above all the men I know, and a face that would 
deceive the devil, you can’t think any man else 
tolerable. 

It is upon this modest piinciple that thou deride st 
some of us, who, not having thy confidence in their 
outside appearance, seek to hide their defects by the 
tailor’s and peruke-makei’s assistance; (mistakenly 
enough, if it be really done so abauidly as to expose 
them more;) and sayest, that we do but hang out a 
sign, in our dress, of what we have in the shop of our 
minds. This, no doubt, thou thinkest, is smartly 
observed: but pr’ythee, Lovelace, tell me, if thou canst, 
what sort of a sign must thou hang out, wert thou 
obliged to give us a clear idea by it of the furnitm-e of 
thy mind ? ^ 

Mr. Hickman tells me, he should have been happy 
with Miss Howe some weeks ago, (for all the settle- 
ments have been some time engrossed ;) but that she 
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will not marry, she declares, while her dear friend is 
so unhappy. 

This is truly a charming instance of the force of 
female friendship ; which you and I, and our brother 
rakes, have constantly ridiculed as a chimerical thing 
in women of equal age, rank, and perfections. 

But really, Lovelace, I see more and more that there 
are not in the world, with all our conceited pride, nar- 
rower-souled wretches than we lakes and libei tines are. 
And I’ll tell thee how it comes about. 

Our early love of roguery makes us generally run 
away from instruction ; and so we become mere smat- 
terers in the sciences we are put to learn; and, because 
we will know no more, think there is no more to be 
known. 

With an infinite deal of vanity, un-reined imagin- 
ations, and no judgments at all, we next commence 
half-wits, and then think we have the whole field 
of knowledge in possession, and despise every one who 
takes more pains, and is more serious, than ourselves, 
as phlegmatic, stupid fellows, who have no taste for the 
most poignant pleasures of life. 

This makes us insufferable to men of modesty and 
merit, and obliges us to herd with those of our own 
cast; and by this means we have no opportunities of 
seeing or conversing with any body who could or 
would show us what we are ; and so we conclude that 
we are the cleverest fellows in the world, and the only 
men of spirit in it ; and looking down with supercilious 
eyes on all who gave not themselves the liberties we 
take, imagine the world made for us, and for us 
only. 

Thus, as to useful knowledge, while Grthers go to 
the bottom, we only skim the surface; are despised 
by people of solid sense, of true honour, and superior 
talents ; and shutting our eyes, move round and round 
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(like so many blind mill-horses) in one narrow circle, 
while we imagine we have all the woild to lange in. 


I threw myself in Mr. Hickman’s way, on his 
return from the lady. 

He was excessively moved at taking leave of her ; 
being afraid, as he said to me, (though he would not 
tell her so,) that he should never see her again. She 
charged him to represent every thing to Miss Howe in 
the most favouiable light that the truth would bear. 

He told me of a tendei passage at parting ; which 
was, that having saluted her at her closet-door, he could 
not help once more taking the same liberty, in a more 
fervent manner, at the stairs-head, whither she accom- 
panied him ; and this in the thought, that it was the 
last time he should evei have that honour ; and offeiing 
to apologize foi his freedom (for he had piessed her to 
his heait with a vehemence, that he could neither ac- 
count for 01 lesist) — ‘Excuse you, Mr. Hickman! 
that I will: you aie my brother and my friend: and 
to show you that the good man, who is to be happy 
with my beloved Miss Howe, is very dear to me, you 
shall cany to her this token of my love,’ [offering her 
sweet face to his salute, and pressing his hand between 
her’s Q ‘ and perhaps her love of me will make it more 
agreeable to her, than her punctilio would otherwise 
allow it to be : and tell her, said she, dropping on one 
knee, with clasped hands, and uplifted eyes, that in tliis 
posture you see me, in the last moment of our parting, 
begging a blessing upon you both, and that you may be 
the delight and comfort of each other, for many, very 
many happy years 1 ’ 

Tears, said he, fell from my eyes : I even sobbed 
with mingled joy and sorrow; and she reti eating as 
soon as I raised her, I went down stairs highly dis- 
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satisfied with myself for going j yet unable to stay ; my 
eyes fixed the contrary way to my feet, as long as I 
could behold the skirts of her raiment. 

I went into the back-shop, continued the worthy 
man, and recommended the angelic lady to the best 
care of Mrs. Smith ; and, when I was in the street, 
cast my eye up at her window ; there, for the last 
time, I doubt, said he, that I shall ever behold her, I 
saw her ; and she waved her charming hand to me, 
and with such a look of smiling goodness, and mingled 
concern, as I cannot describe. 

■Pr’ythee tell me, thou vile Lovelace, if thou hast 
not a notion, even from these jejune descriptions of 
mine, that there must be a more exalted pleasure in 
intellectual friendship, than ever thou couldst taste in 
the gross fumes of sensuality ? And whether it may 
not be possible for thee, in time, to give that prefer- 
ence to the infinitely preferable, which I hope, now, 
that I shall always give?. 

I will leave thee to make the most of this reflection, 
from 

Thy true friend, 

J. Belford. 


LETTER XLIX 

MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

Thursday, July 25, 

Your two affecting letters were brought to me (as I 
had directed any letter from you should Ee) to the 
Colonel’s, about an hour 'before we broke up. I could 
not forbear dipping into them there ; and shedding 
more tears over them than I will tell you of; although 
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I dried my eyes as well as I could, that the company 
I was obliged to return to, and my mothei, should see 
as little of my concern as possible. 

I am yet (and was then still more) excessively 
llutteied. The occasion I will communicate to you 
by-and-by : for nothing but the flutters given by the 
sti'oke of death could divert my Jirst attention fioni the 
sad and solemn contents of your last favour. These 
therefore I must begin with. 

How can I bear the thoughts of losing so dear a 
friend ! I will not so much as suppose it. Indeed 
I cannot! such a mind as youi’s was not vested in 
humanity to be snatched away from us so soon. There 
must be still a great deal for you to do for the good of 
all who have the happiness to know you. 

You enumerate in your lettei of Thursday last,'^' the 
particulars in which youi situation is aheady mended; 
let me see by effects that you are in earnest in that 
enumeration ; and that you really have the courage to 
resolve to get above the sense of injuries you could not 
avoid ; and then will I trust to Providence and my 
humble prayers foi your perfect recovery : and glad at 
my heart shall I be, on my return from the little island, 
to find you well enough to be near us according to the 
proposal Mr. Hickman has to make to you. 

You chide me in your’s of Sunday on the freedom I 
take with your friends, f 

I may be warm. I know I am — too warm. Yet 
warmth in friendship, surely, cannot be a crime ; 
especially when our friend has great merit, labours 
under oppression, and is struggling with undeserved 
calamity. ^ 

I have no notion of coolness in friendship, be it 
dignified or distinguished by the name of prudence^ or 
what it will. 

* See Vol. Vri. Letter XXV. f Ibid, Letter XLII. 
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Ton may excuse your relations. It was ever your 
way to do so. But, my dear, other people must be 
allowed to judge as they please. I am not their 
daughter, nor the sister of your brother and sister — 

I thank Heaven, I am not. 

But if you are displeased with me for the freedoms 
I took so long ago as you mention, I am afraid, if you 
knew what passed upon an application I made to your 
sister very lately, (m hopes to procure you the absolu- 
tion your heart is so much set upon,) that you would 
be still more concerned. But they have been even with 
me — but I must not tell you all. I hope, however, 
that these unforgivers []my mother is among them^ 
were always good, dutiful, passive children to their 
parents. 

Once more forgive me. I owned I was too warm. 
But I have no example to the contrary but from you : 
and the treatment you meet with is very little encour- 
agement to me to endeavour to imitate you in your 
dutiful meekness. 

You leave it to me to give a negative to the hopes 
of the noble family, whose only disgrace is, that so 
very vile a man is so nearly related to them. But yet 
— alas! my deai, I am so fearful of consequences, so 
selfishly fearful, if this negative must be given — I don’t 
know what I should say — but give me leave to suspend, 
however, this negative till I hear from you again. 

This earnest courtship of you into their splendid 
family is so very honourable to you — they so justly 
admire you — you must have had such a noble triumph 
over the base man — he is so much in earnest — the 
world knows so much of the unhappy affair —you may 
do still so much good — your will is so inviolate — ^your 
relations are so implacable — think, my dear, and re- 
think. 

And let me leave you to do so, while I give you the 
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occasion of the flutter I mentioned at the beginning of 
this letter ; in the conclusion of which you will find 
the obligation I have consented to lay myself under, to 
refer this important point once more to your discussion, 
before I give, in youi name, the negative that cannot, 
when given, be with honoui to yourself repented of or 
recalled. 

Know then, my dear, that I accompanied my mother 
to Colonel Ambrose’s on the occasion I mentioned to 
you m my former. Many ladies and gentlemen were 
there whom you know ; particularly Miss Kitty 
D’Oily, Miss Lloyd, Mios Biddy D’Ollyffe, Miss 
Biddulph, and their lespective admirers, with the 
Colonel’s two nieces ; fine women both ; besides many 
whom you know not; for they weie strangers to me 
but by name. A splendid company, and all pleased 
with one anothei, till Colonel Ambiose introduced one, 
who, the moment he was brought into the gieat hall, 
set the whole assembly into a kind of agitation. 

It was your villain. 

I thought I should have sunk as soon as I set my 
eyes upon him. My mother was also affected ; and, 
coming to me, Nancy, whispered she, can you bear the 
sight of that wretch without too much emotion ? — If 
not, withdraw into the next apartment. 

I could not remove. Eveiy body’s eyes were 
glanced from him to me. I sat down and fanned 
myself, and was forced to order a glass of water. Oh! 
that I had the eye the basilisk is reported to have, 
thought I, and that his life were within the power of 
it I — directly would I kill him. 

He enured with an air so hateful to me, but so 
agreeable to every other eye, that I could have looked 
him dead for that too. 

After the geneial salutations he singled out Mr. 
Hickman, and told him he had recollected some parts 
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of his behaviour to him, when he saw him last, which 
had made him think himself under obligation to his 
patience and politeness. 

And so, indeed, he was. 

Miss D’Oily, upon his complimenting her, among a 
knot of ladies, asked him, in theii hearing, how Miss 
Clarissa Hailowe did? 

He heaid, he said, you. were not so well as he wished 
you to be, and as you deserved to be. 

0 Ml. Lovelace, said she, what have you to answer 
for on that young lady’s account, if all be tiue that I 
have heard. 

1 have a gieat deal to answei foi, said the unblush- 
ing villain; but that dear lady has so many excellencies, 
and so much delicacy, that little sins are gi eat ones in 
her eye. 

Little sms J replied Miss D’Oily : Mr. Lovelace’s 
character is so well known, that nobody believes he can 
commit httle sins. 

You are very good to me, Miss D’Oily. 

Indeed I am not. 

Then I am the only person to whom you are tiot very 
good ; and so I am the less obliged to you. 

He turned, with an unconcerned air, to Miss 
Playford, and made her some genteel compliments. I 
believe you know her not. She visits his cousins 
Montague- Indeed he had something in his specious 
manner to say to eveiy body: and this too soon quieted 
the disgust each person had at his entrance. 

I still kept my seat, and he either saw me not, or 
would not yet see me ; and addressing himself to my 
mother, taking her unwillmg hand, with an air of high 
assurance, I am glad to see you here. Madam, I hope 
Miss Howe is well. I have reason to complain greatly 
of her : but hope to owe to her the highest obligation 
that cani be laid on man. 
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My daughtei, Sir, is accustomed to be too warm and 
too zealous in her friendships for either my tranquillity 
or her own. 

There had indeed been some late occasion given for 
mutual displeasure between my mother and me : but I 
think she might have spared this to him; tliough 
nobody heard it, I believe, but the person to whom it 
was spoken, and the lady who told it me ; for my 
mother spoke it low. 

We ai'e not wholly. Madam, to live for ourselves, 
said the vile hypocrite : it is not every one who has a 
soul capable of friendship : and what a heart must that 
be, which can be insensible to the interests of a suffering 
friend ? 

This sentiment from Mr. Lovelace’s mouth ' said 
my mothei — forgive me. Sir ; but you can have no 
end, surely, in endeavouring to make vie think as well 
of you as some innocent cieatures have thought of you 
to their cost. 

She would have flung from him. But, detaining her 
hand — Less severe, deal Madam, said he, be less severe 
in this place, I beseech you. You will allow, that a 
very faulty person may see his errors ; and when he 
does, and owns them, and repents, should he not be 
treated mercifully? 

Your air. Sir, seems not to be that of a penitent. 
But the place may as properly excuse this subject, as 
what you call my seventy. 

But, dearest Madam, permit me to say, that I hope 
for your interest with your charming daughter (was his 
sycophant word) to have it put in my power to con- 
vince all tl^f world that ‘there never was a truer penitent. 
And why, why . this anger, dear Madam, (for she 
struggled to get her hand out of his,) these violent airs 
— so maidenly! pmpudent fellow IJ' — May J not ask, 
if Miss Howe be here ? 
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She would not have been here, replied my mother, 
had she known whom she had been to see. 

And is she here, then? — Thank Heaven! — he dis- 
engaged her hand, and stept forward into company. 

Dear Miss Lloyd, said he, with an air, (taking her 
hand as he quitted my mother’s,) tell me, tell me, is 
Miss Arabella Harlowe here ? Or will she be here ? 
I was informed she would — and this, and the oppor- 
tunity of paying my compliments to your friend Miss 
Howe, were great inducements with me to attend the 
Colonel. 

Superlative assurance ! was it not, my dear ? 

Miss Arabella Harlowe, excuse me. Sir, said Miss 
Lloyd, would be very little inclined to meet you here, 
or any where else. 

Perhaps so, my dear Miss Lloyd : but, perhaps, foi 
that very reason, I am more desirous to see her. 

Miss Harlowe, Sir, said Miss Biddulph, with a 
threatening air, will hardly be here witliout her brother. 
I imagine, if one comes, both will come. 

Heaven grant they botli may ! said the wretch. 
Nothing, Miss Biddulph, shall begin from me to disturb 
this assembly, I assure you, if they do. One calm 
half-hour’s conversation with that brother and sister, 
would be a most fortunate opportunity to me, in presence 
of the Colonel and his lady, or whom else they should 
choose. 

Then turning round, as if desirous to find out the 
one or the other, or both, he ’spied me, and with a 
very low bow, approached me. 

I was all in a flutter, you may suppose. He would 
have taken my hand. I refused it, all gl^owing with 
indignation : every body’s eyes upon us. 

I went from him to the other end of the room, and 
sat down, as I thought, out of his hated sight ; but 
piesently I heard his odious voice, whispering, behind 
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my chair, (he leaning upon the back of it, with 
impudent unconcern,) Charming Miss Hoiue ! looking 
over my shoulder : one request — [^I started up from my 
seat; but could haidly stand neithei, for very indig- 
nation^ — O this sweet, but becoming disdain ! whispered 
on the insufferable creature — I am soriy to give you all 
this emotion : but either heie, or at your own house, let 
me entreat from you one quarter of an hour’s audience. 
— I beseech you, Madam, but one quarter of an hour, 
in any of the adjoining apaitments. 

Not for a kingdom, fluttering ray fan. I knew not 
what I did. — But I could have killed him. 

We are so much observed — else on my knees, my 
dear Miss Howe, would I beg your interest with your 
charming friend. 

She’ll have nothing to say to you. 

(I had not then youi letters, my dear.) 

Killing words ' — But indeed I have deserved them, 
and a daggei in my heait besides. I am so conscious 
of my demerits, that I have no hope, but in your inter- 
position — could I owe that favour to Miss Howe’s 
mediation which I cannot hope foi on any other 
account — 

My mediation, vilest of men ! — My mediation ' — I 
abhor you — From my soul, I abhor you, vilest of men ! 
— Thiee 01 four times I repeated these words, stammer- 
ing too. — I was excessively fluttered. 

You can tell me nothing. Madam, so bad as I will 
call myself. I have been, indeed, the vilest of men; 
but now I am not so. Permit me — every body’s eyes 
are upon us ! — but one moment’s audience— to ex- 
change but ten words with you, dearest Miss Howe 
— in who 9 e presence you please — for your dear 
friend’s sake — but ten woids with you in the next 
apartment. 

It is an insult upon me to presume that I would 
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exchange one with you, if I could help it' — Out of my 
way ! Out of my sight — fellow ! 

And away I would have flung : but he took my hand. 
I was excessively disordered — every body’s eyes more 
and more intent upon us. 

Mr. Hickman, whom my mother had drawn on one 
side, to enjoin him a patience, which perhaps needed 
not to have been enforced, came up just then, with 
my mother who had him by his leading-strings — by his 
sleeve I should say. 

Mr. Hickman, said the bold wretch, be my advocate 
but for ten words in the next apartment witli Miss 
Howe, m youc presence ; and in your’s, Madam, to my 
mother. 

Hear, Nancy, what he has to say to you. To get 
lid of him, hear his ten words. 

Excuse me, Madam ! his very breath — Unhand me, 

Sir ! 

He sighed and looked — O how the practised villain 
sighed and looked ! He then let go my hand, witli such a 
reverence in his manner, as brought blame upon me from 
some, that I would not hear him. — And this incensed 
me the more. O my dear, this man is a devil ! This 
man is indeed a devil! — So much patience when he 
pleases! So much gentleness! — Yet so lesolute, so 
persisting, so audacious ! 

I was going out of the assembly in great disoider. 
He was at the door as soon as I. 

How kind this is, said the wretch ; and, ready to 
follow me, opened the door for me. 

I turned back upon this : and, not knowing what I 
did) snapped ray fan just in his face, as he turned short 
upon me ; and' the powder flew from his hail*; 

Every body seemed as much pleased as I was vexed. 

He turned to Mr. Hickman, nettled at the powder 
flying, and at the smiles of the company upon him ; 
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Mr. Hickman, you will be one of the happiest men in 
the world, because you are a good man, and will do 
nothing to provoke this passionate lady ; and because 
she has too much good sense to be provoked without 
reason : but else the Loid have mercy upon you ! 

This man, this Mr. Hickman, my dear, is too meek 
for a man. Indeed he is. — But my patient mother 
twits me, that her passionate daughter ought to like him 
the better for that. But meek men abroad are not 
always meek men at home. I have observed that in 
more instances than one : and if they were^ I should 
not, I verily thmk, like them the better for being so. 

He then turned to my mothei, resolved to be even 
with her too : Where, good Madam, could Miss Howe 
get all this spirit ? 

The company around smiled; for I need not tell 
you that my mother’s high spiiitedness is pretty well 
known ; and she, sadly vexed, said, Sir, you treat me, 
as you do the rest of the world — but — 

1 beg pardon, Madam, interrupted he : I might have 
spared my question — and instantly (I retiring to the 
other end of the hall) he turned to Miss Playford ; 
What would I give. Madam, to hear you sing that song 
you obliged us with at Lord M.’s ! 

He then, as if nothing had happened, fell into a con- 
veisation with her and Miss D’Ollyffe, upon music ; 
and whisperingly sung to Miss Playford ; holding her 
two hands, with such airs of genteel unconcern, that it 
vexed me not a little to look round, and see how 
pleased half the giddy fools of our sex were with him, 
notwithstanding his notorious wicked character. To 
this it is that such vile fellows owe much of their 
vileness : ^whereas, if they found themselves shunned, 
and despised, and treated as beasts of prey, as they 
are, they would run to their caverns ; there howl by 
themselves ; and none but such as sad aeddant, or 
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unpitiable presumption, threw in their way, would suffer 
by them. 

He afterwards talked very seriously, at times, to Mr. 
Hickman : at times, I say ; for it was with such breaks 
and starts of gaiety, turning to this lady, and to that, 
and then to Mr. Hickman again, resuming a serious or 
a gay air at pleasure, that he took every body’s eye, the 
women’s especially ; who were full of their whispering 
admirations of him, qualified with ij's, and hut’s, and 
mihat pity’s, and such sort of stuff, that showed in their 
very ^spraises too much liking. 

Well may our sex be the sport and ridicule of such 
libel tines! Unthinking eye-governed creatures! — 
Would not a little reflection teach us, that a man of 
merit must be a man of modesty, because a diffident 
one ? and that such a wretch as this must have taken 
his degrees in wickedness, and gone through a course of 
vileness, before he could arrive at tins impenetiable 
effrontery ? an effrontery which can proceed only from 
the light opinion he has of us, and the high one of 
himself. 

But our sex are generally modest and bashful them- 
selves, and are too apt to consider that wliich in the 
main is theii principal grace, as a defect : and finely do 
they judge, when ^ey think of supplying that defect 
by choosing a man that cannot be ashamed. 

His discourse to Mr. Hickman turned upon you, and 
his acknowledged injuries of you : though he could so 
lightly start from the subject, and return to it. 

I have no patience with such a devil — man he cannot 
be called. To be sure he would behave in the same 
manner any where, or in any presence, even at the altar 
itself, if a woman were with him there. e 

It shall ever be a rule with me, that he who does not 
regard a woman with some degree of reverence, will 
look upon her and occasionally treat her with contempt. 
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He had the confidence to ofFer to take me out ; but 
I absolutely refused him, and shunned him all I could, 
putting on the most contemptuous airs ; but nothing 
could mortify him. 

I wished twenty times I had not been there. 

The gentlemen were as ready as I to wish he had 
broken his neck, rather than been present, I believe: 
for nobody was regarded but he. So little of the fop ; 
yet so elegant and rich in his dress : his person so 
specious : his air so intrepid : so much meaning and 
penetration in his face: so much gaiety, yet so little 
of the monkey ; though a tiavclled gentleman, yet no 
affectation ; no mere toupet-man ; but all manly ; and 
his courage and wit, the one so known, the other so 
dreaded, you must think the petits-mattres (of which 
there were four or five present) were most deplorably 
off in his company ; and one grave gentleman observed 
to me, (pleased to see me shun him as I did,) that the 
poet’s observation was too true, that the generality of 
ladies were rakes in their hearts, or they could not be 
so much taken with a man who had so notoiious a 
character. 

I told him the reflection both of the poet and applier 
was much too general, and made with more ill-nature 
than good manners. 

When the wretch saw how industriously I avoided 
him, (shifting from one part of the hall to another,) he 
at last boldly stept up to me, as my mother and Mr. 
Hickman were talking to me ; and thus before them 
accosted me : 

I beg your pardon. Madam ; but by your mother’s 
leave, I must have a few moments’ conversation with 
you, eith^ here, or at your own house ; and I beg you 
will give me the opportunity. 

Nancy, said my mother, hear what he has to say 
to you. In my presence yon may: and better in the 
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adjoining apartment, if it must be, than to come to you 
at our own house. 

I retired to one comer of the hall, my mother 
following me, and he, taking Mr. Hickman under his 
arm, following her — ^Well, Sir, said I, what have you 
to say? — Tell me here. 

I have been telling Mr. Hickman, said he, how 
much I am concerned for the injuries I have done to 
the most excellent woman in the world : and yet, that 
she obtained such a glorious triumph over me the last 
time I had the honour to see her, as, with my penitence, 
ought to have abated her former resentments : but that 
I will, witlr all my soul, enter into any measures to 
obtain her forgiveness of me. My cousins Montague 
have told you this. Lady Betty and Lady Sarah and 
my Lord M. are engaged for my honour. I know 
your power with the dear creature. My cousins told 
me you gave them hopes you would use it in my behalf. 
My Lord M. and his two sisters are impatiently ex- 
pecting the fruits of it. You must have heard from 
her before now : I hope you have. And will you be 
so good as to tell me, if I may have any hopes ? 

If I must speak on this subject, let me tell you that 
you have broken her heart. You know not the value 
of the lady you have injured. You deserve her not. 
And she despises you, as she ought. 

Dear Miss Howe, mingle not passion witih denun- 
ciations so severe. I must know my fate. I will go 
abroad once more, if! find her absolutely irreconcileable. 
But I hope she will give me leave to attend upon her, 
to know my doom from her own mouth. 

It would be death immediate for her to see you. 
And what must you be, to be able to look her in the 
face? 

I then reproached him (with vehemence enough you 
rjiay believe) on his baseness, and the evils he had 
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made you sufFei ; the distress he had reduced you to ; 
all your friends made your enemies : the vile house he 
had carried you to; hinted at his villanous aits; the 
dreadful arrest : and told him of your present deplorable 
illness, and resolution to die rather than have him. 

He vindicated not any part of his conduct, but that 
of the arrest : and so solemnly protested his sorrow for 
his usage of you, accusing himself m the freest manner, 
and by deserved apellations, that I promised to lay 
befoie you this part of oui conversation. And now you 
have it. 

My mother, as well as Mr. Hickman, believes, from 
what passed on this occasion, that he is touched in 
conscience for the wrongs he has done you : but, by his 
whole behavioui, I must own, it seems to me that 
nothing can touch him for half an hour togethei. Yet 
1 have no doubt that he would willingly marry you ; 
and it piques his pride, I could see, that he should be 
denied ; as it did mine, that such a wretch had dared 
to think It in his power to have such a woman whenever 
he pleased; and that it must be accounted a con- 
descension, and matter of obligation (by all his own 
family at least) that he would vouchsafe to think of 
mairiage. 

Now, my dear, you have before you tlie reason why 
I suspend the decisive negative to the ladies of his 
family. My mother, Miss Lloyd, and Miss Biddulph, 
who were inquisitive after the subject of our retired 
conversation, and whose curiosity I thought it was right, 
in some degree, to gratify, (especially as these young 
ladies are of oui select acquaintance,) are all of opinion 
that you should be his. 

You wail let Mr. Hickman know your whole mind ; 
and when he acquaints me with it, I will tell you all 
my own. 

Mean time, may the news he will bring me of the 
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state of your health be favourable ! pi ays, with the 
utmost fervency, 

Your ever faithful and affectionate 

Anna Howe. 


LETTER L 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE 

Thursday, July 27. 

My Dearest Miss Howe, 

After I have thankfully acknowledged your 
favour in sending Mr. Hickman to visit me before you 
set out upon your intended journey, I must chide you 
(in the sincerity of that faithful love, which could not 
be the love it is if it would not admit of that cementing 
freedom) for suspending the decisive negative, which, 
upon such full deliberation, I had entreated you to give 
to Mr. Lovelace’s relations. 

I am sorry that I am obliged to repeat to you, my 
dear, who know me so well, that, were I sure I should 
live many years, I would not have Mr. Lovelace ; much 
less can I think of him, as it is probable I may not live 
one. 

As to the nvorld and its censures, you know, my dear, 
that, however desirous I always was of a fair fame, yet I 
never thought it right to give more than a second place 
to the world’s opinion. The challenges made to Mr. 
Lovelace, by Miss D’Oily, in public company, are a 
fresh proof that I have lost my reputation : and what 
advantage would it be to me, were it retrierable, and 
were I to live long, if I could not acquit myself to 
myself? 

Having in my former said so much on the freedoms 
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you have taken with my friends, I shall say the less 
now ; but ^our hinty that something else has newly 
passed between some of them and you, gives me great 
concern, and that as well for my own sake as for theirsy 
since it must necessarily incense them against me. I 
wise, my dear, that I had been left to my own course 
on an occasion so very interesting to myself. But, 
since what is done cannot be helped, I must abide the 
consequences: yet I dread more than beforey what 
may be my sister’s answer, if an answer will be at all 
vouchsafed. 

Will you give me leave, my dear, to close this 
subject with one remark ? — It is this : that my beloved 
friend, in points where her own laudable %eal is con- 
cerned, has ever seemed more ready to fly from the 
rehuliSy that from the fault > If you will excuse this 
freedom, I will acknowledge thus far in favoui' of your 
way of thirking, as to the conduct of some parents in 
these nice esses, that indiscreet opposition does frequently 
as much mischief as giddy love. 

As to the invitation you are so kind as to give me, 
to remove privately into your neigh boui hood, I have 
told Mr. Hickman that I will consider of it ; but 
believe, if )ou will be so good as to excuse me, that I 
shall not ac:ept of it, even should I be able to remove. 
I will give you ray reasons for declining it ; and so I 
ought, whet both my love and my gratitude would 
make a visit now-and-then from my deal Miss Howe 
the most cossolate thing in the world to me. 

You must know then, that this great town, wicked 
as it is, wants not opportunities of being better j having 
daily prayers at several churches in it ; and I am 
desirous, M my strength will permit, to embrace those 
opportunities. The method I have proposed to myself 
(and was begnning to practise when that cruel arrest 
deprived me both of fieedom and strength) is this: 
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when I was disposed to gentle exercise, I took a chair 
to St. Dunstan’s church in Fleet-street, where are 
prayers at seven in the morning ; I proposed if the 
’weather favoured.^ to walk {if not, to take chair) to 
Lincoln’s-inn chapel, where, at eleven in the morning, 
and at five in the afternoon, are the same desirable 
opportunities ; and at other times to go no farther than 
Covent-garden church, where are early morning prayeis 
likewise. 

This method pursued, I doubt not, will greatly help, 
as it has already done, to calm my disturbed thoughts, 
and to bring me to that perfect resignation after which 
I aspire : for I must own, my dear, that sometimes still 
my griefs and my reflections are too heavy for me ; and 
all the aid I can diaw from religious dutus is hardly 
sufficient to suppoit my staggering reasoa. I am a 
very young creature you know, my dear, to be left to 
my own conduct in such circumstances as I am in. 

Anothei reason why I choose not to go down into 
your neighbourhood, is the displeasure that might arise, 
on my account, between yom mother and 50U. 

If indeed you were actually manied, and the worthy 
man (who would then have a title to all 30ur regaid) 
were earnestly desirous of near neighboui'hood, I know 
not what I might do : for although I might not perhaps 
intend to give up my other important reasons at the 
time I should make you a congratulator} visit, yet I 
might not know how to deny myself tht pleasure of 
continuing near you when there. 

I send you enclosed the copy of my letter to my 
sister. I hope it will be thought to be written with a 
true penitent spirit; for indeed it is. I desire that you 
will not think I stoop too low in it; since there can be 
no such a thing as that in a child to parents whom she 
has unhappily oflfended. 

But if still (perhaps more disgusted chan before at 
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your freedom with them) they should pass it by with 
the contempt of silence, (for I have not yet been 
favoured with an answer,) I must learn to think it 
right in them to do so; especially as it is my fust 
diiect application: for I have often censured the bold- 
ness of those, who, applying foi a favour, which it is 
in a person’s option to grant or to refuse, take the 
liberty of being offended, if they are not gratified; as 
if the petitioned had not as good a right to 7-eject, as the 
petitioner to ask. 

But if my letter should be answered, and that in such 
terms as will make me loth to communicate it to so 
warm a friend — you must not, my dear, take upon you 
to censure my relations; but allow foi them as they 
know not what I have suffered ; as being filled with 
just resentments against me, {just to them if they think 
them just;) and as not being able to judge of the 
reality of my penitence. 

And after all, what can they do for me ? — They 
can only pity me : and what will that but augment 
their own griefs to which at piesent their i-esentnicnt 
is an alleviation ? foi can they by their pity restore to 
me my lost reputation? Can they by it purchase a 
sponge that will wipe out from the year the past fatal 
four months of my life ? ^ 

Your account of the gay, unconcerned behaviour of 
Mr. Lovelace, at the Colonel’s, does not surprise me 
at all, after I am told that he had the intrepidity to go 
there, knowing who were hmited and expected. — Only 
this, my dear, I really wonder at, that Miss Howe could 
imagine that I could have a thought of such a man for 
a husband. 

Poor iwetch ! I pity him, to see -him fluttering 
about; abusing talents that were given him for excel- 

* She takes in the time that she appointed to meet Mr, 
Lovelace, 
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lent purposes ; taking in consideration for courage ; and 
dancing, fearless of danger, on the edge of a precipice ! 

But indeed his threatening to see me most sensibly 
alarms and shocks me. I cannot but hope that I nevei, 
never more shall see him in this world. 

Since you are so loth, my dear, to send the desired 
negative to the ladies of his family, I will only trouble 
you to transmit the letter I shall enclose for that pur- 
pose ; directed indeed to yourself, because it was to you 
that those ladies applied themselves on this occasion ; 
but to be sent by you to any one of the ladies, at youi 
own choice. 

I commend myself, ray dearest Miss Howe, to your 
prayers j and conclude with repeated thanks for send- 
ing Mr. Hickman to me; and with wishes for your 
health and happiness, and for the speedy celebration of 
your nuptials ; 

Your ever affectionate and obliged 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


LETTER LI 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE 
^Enclosed in the f receding. 

Thuisday, July zy. 

My Dearest Miss Howe, 

Since you seem loth to acquiesce in my deter- 
mined lesolution, signified to you as soon as I was able 
to hold a pen, I beg the favour of you, by this, or by 
any other way you think most proper, to ^quaint the 
worthy ladies, who have applied to you in behalf of 
their relation, that although I am infinitely obliged to 
their generous opinion of me, yet I cannot consent 
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to sanctify^ as I may say, Mr. Lovelace’s repeated 
bleaches of all moial sanctions, and hazard my future 
happiness by an union with a man, through whose 
premeditated injuries, in a long train of the basest 
contrivances, I have forfeited my temporal hopes. 

He himself, when he reflects upon his own actions, 
must surely bear testimony to the justice as well as fit- 
ness of my determination. The ladies, I dare say, 
would, were they to know the whole of my unhappy 
story. 

Be pleased to acquaint them that I deceive myself, 
if my resolution on this head (however ungratefully 
and even inhumanly he has treated me) be not owing 
more to principle than passion. Nor can I give a 
stronger proof of the truth of this assurance, than by 
declaring that I can and will forgive him, on this one 
easy condition, that he will never molest me more. 

In whatever way you choose to make this declaration, 
be pleased to let my most respectful compliments to the 
ladies of that noble family, and to my Lord M., accom- 
pany it. And do you, my dear, believe that I shall be, 
to the last moment of my life, 

Your ever obliged and affectionate 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


LETTER LII 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

^ Friday, July z8. 

I HAVE three letters of thine to take notice of : * but 
am divided in my mind, whether to quarrel with thee 
* Letters XL VI. XLVIL and XLVIII. of this volume. 
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on thy unmerciful reflections, or to thank thee for thy 
acceptable particularity and diligence. But several of 
my sweet dears -have I, indeed, in my time, made to 
cry and laugh in a breath ; nay, one side of their pretty 
faces laugh before the cry could go off the other; Why 
may I not, therefore, curse and applaud thee in the 
same moment ? So take both in one; and what follows, 
as It shall rise from my pen. 

How often have I ingenuously confessed my sms 
against this excellent creature? — Yet thou never sparest 
me, although as bad a man as myself. Since then I 
get so little by my confessions, I had a good mind to 
tiy to defend myself; and that not only from antient 
and modern story, but from common practice ; and yet 
avoid repeating any thing I have suggested before in my 
own behalf. 

I am in a humour to play the fool with my pen ; 
briefly then, from antient story first ; — Dost thou not 
think that I am as much entitled to forgiveness on Miss 
Harlowe’s account, as Virgil’s hero was on Queen Dido’s? 
For what an ungrateful varlet was that vagabond to the 
hospitable piincess, who had <willingly conferred upon him 
the last favour ? — Stealing away, (whence, I suppose, 
the ironical phrase of trusty Trojan to this day,) like a 
thief— pretendedly indeed at the command of the gods ; 
but could that be, when the errand he went upon was 
to rob other princes, not only of their dominions, but 
of theii lives ? — Yet this fellow is, at every word, the 
pious ^neas, with the immortal baid who celebrates 
him. 

Should Miss Harlowe even break her heart, (which 
Heaven forbid 1) for the usage she has received, (to 
say nothing of her disappointed pride, tof^which her 
death would be attributable, more than to reason, ) what 
comparison will her fate hold to Queen Dido’s ? And 
have I half the obligation to her, that iEneas had to 
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the Queen of Carthage ? The latter placing a con- 
fidence, the former none, in her man? — Then, whom 
else have I robbed ? Whom else have I injured ? Her 
brothel’s worthless life I gave him, instead of taking 
any man’s ; while the Trojan vagabond destroyed his 
thousands. Why then should it not be the ^lous Love- 
lace, as well as the pious JEneas? Foi, dost thou 
think, had a conflagration happened, and had it been 
in my power, that I would not have saved my old 
Anchises, (as he did his from the Ilion bonfire,) even 
at the expense of my Creiisa, had I had a wife of that 
name ? 

But foi a moie modern instance in my favour — Have 
I used Miss Harlowe, as our famous Maiden Queen, 
as she was called, used one of her own blood, a sister- 
queen, who threw herself into her protection from her 
rebel-subjects, and whom she detained prisoner eighteen 
years, and at last cut off her head ? Yet do not honest 
protestants pionounce her pious too ? — And call her 
particularly their Queen ? 

As to common practice — Who, let me ask, that has 
it in his power to gratify a predominant passion, be it 
what it will, denies himself the gratification ? — Leaving 
it to cooler deliberation, (and, if he be a great man, to 
his flatterers,) to find a reason for it afterwards ? 

Then, as to the worst part of my treatment of this 
lady. How many men are tliere, who, as well as I, have 
sought, by intoxicating liquors, first to inebriate, then 
to subdue ? What signifies what the potations were, 
when the same end was in view ? 

Let me tell thee, upon the whole, that neither the 
Queen of Carthage, nor the Queen of Scots, would 
have thought they had any reason to complain of cruelty, 
had they been used no worse than I have used the queen 
of my heart : And then do I not aspire with my whole 
soul to repair by marriage ? Would the pious JEneas, 
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thinkest thou, have done such a piece of justice by Dido, 
had she lived ? 

Come, come, Belford, let people run away with 
notions as they will, I am comparatmely a very innocent 
man. And if by these, and other like reasonings, I have 
quieted my own conscience, a great end is answered. 
What have I to do with the world? 

And now I sit me peaceably down to consider thy 
letters. 

I hope thy pleas in my favour, * when she gave thee, 
(so generously gave thee,) for me my letters, were 
uiged with an honest energy. But I suspect thee much 
for being too ready to give up thy client. Then thou 
hast such a misgiving aspect, an aspect rather inviting 
rejection than carrying persuasion with it ; and ai t such 
an hesitating, such a humming and hawing caitiff ; that 
I shall attribute my failure, if I do fail, rather to the 
inability and ill looks of my advocate, than to my 
cause. Again, thou art deprived of the force men 
of our cast give to arguments ; for she won’t let thee 
swear! — Art, moreover, a very heavy, thoughtless 
fellow; tolerable only at a second rebound; a horrid 
dunce at the impromptu. These, encounteiing with such 
a lady, are great disadvantages. — And still a greater is 
thy balancing, (as thou dost at present,) between old 
rakery and new reformation ; since this puts thee into 
the same situation with her, as they told me, at Leipsick, 
Martin Luther was in, at the first public dispute which 
he held in defence of his supposed new doctrines with 
Eckius. For Martin was then but a linsey-wolsey 
reformer. He retained some dogmas, which, by natural 
consequence, made others, that he held, untenable. So 
that Eckius, in some points, had the better of him. 
But, from that time, he made clear work, renouncing 
all that stood in his way : and then his doctrines ran 
* See Letter XLVII. of this volume. 
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upon all fouis. He was never puzzled afterwards ; 
and could boldly declare that he would defend them in 
the face of angels and men ; and to his friends, who 
would have dissuaded him from venturing to appear 
befoie the Emperor Charles the Fifth at Spires, That^ 
were there as many devils at Spires^ as tiles upon the 
houses, he would go. An answer that is admired by 
every protestant Saxon to this day. 

Since then thy unhappy awkwardness destroys the 
force of thy aiguments, I tliink thou hadst better (for 
the present, however) forbeai to urge her on the subject 
of accepting the reparation I oifer ; lest the continual 
teasing of her to forgive me should but strengthen her 
in her denials of forgiveness ; till, for consistency sake, 
she’ll be forced to adhere to a resolution so often 
avowed — Whereas, if left to herself, a little time, and 
bettei health, which will bring on better spirits, will 
give her quicker resentments ; those quicker resent- 
ments will lead her into vehemence ; that vehemence 
will subside, and turn into expostulation and parley : 
my friends will then interpose, and guaranty for me : 
and all our trouble on both sides will be over. — Such 
is the natural course of things. 

I cannot endure thee for thy hopelessness in the 
lady’s recovery ; * and that in contradiction to the 
doctor and apothecary. 

Time, in the words of Congieve, thou sayst, will give 
increase to her afflictions. But why so ? Knowest thou 
not that those words (so contrary to common expe- 
rience) were applied to the case of a person, while 
passion was in its full vigour ? — At such a time, every 
one in a heavy grief thirds the same : but as enthusiasts 
do by ScrTpture, so dost thou by the poets thou hast 
read : any thing that carries the most distant allusion 
from either to the case in hand, is put down by both for 
* See Letter XL VII. of this volume. 
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gospel, however incongruous to the general scope of 
either, and to that case. So once, in a pulpit, I heard 
one of the former very vehemently declare himself to 
be a dead dog; when every man, woman, and child, 
were convinced to the contiary by his howling. 

I can tell thee that, if nothing else will do, I am 
determined, in spite of thy buskin-airs, and of thy 
engagements for me to the contrary, to see her myself. 

Face to face have I known many a quarrel made up, 
which distance would have kept alive, and widened. 
Thou wilt be a madder Jack than he in the Tale 
of a Tub, if thou givest an active opposition to this 
interview. 

In short, I cannot bear the thought, that a woman 
whom once I had bound to me in the silken cords ol: 
love, should slip through my fingers, and be able, while 
my heart flames out with a violent passion foi her, to 
despise me, and to set both love and me at defiance. 
Tliou canst not imagine how much I envy thee, and her 
doctor, and her apothecary, and every one who I beat are 
admitted to her presence and conversation 5 and wish 
to be the one or the other in turn. 

Wherefore, if nothing else will do, I vuiU see her. 
I’ll tell thee of an admirable expedient, just come cross 
me, to save thy promise, and my oivn. 

Mrs. Lovick, you say, is a good woman : if the lady 
be worse, she shall advise her to send for a parson to 
pray by her ; unknown to her, unknown to the lady, 
unknown to thee, (for so it may pass,) I will contrive 
to be the man, petticoaied out, and vested in a gown and 
cassock. I once, for a certain purpose, did assume the 
canonicals ; and I was thought to make a fine sleek 
appearance ; my broad rose-bound beaver became me 
mightily; and I was much admired upon the whole by 
all who saw me. 

Methinks it must be charmingly a propos to see me 
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kneeling down by her bed-side, (I am sure I shall 
pray heartily,) beginning out of the common-prayer 
book the sick-office for the restoration of the languish- 
ing lady, and concluding with an exhortation to charity 
and forgiveness for myself. 

I will consider of this matter. But, in whatever 
shape I shall choose to appear, of this thou mayst 
assure thyself, I will apprize thee beforehand of my 
visit, that thou mayst contrive to be out of the way, 
and to know nothing of the matter. This will save 
thy word ; and, as to mine, can she think worse of me 
than she does at present? 

An indispensable of true love and profound respect, 
in thy wise opmion,* is absurdity or awkwardness. — 
’Tis surprising that thou shouldst be one of those partial 
mortals who take their measures of right and wrong 
from what they find themselves to be, and cannot help 
being ' — So awkwardness is a peifection in the awkward ! 
— At this rate, no man ever can be in the wiong. But 
I insist upon it, that an awkward fellow will do every 
thing awkwardly : and, if he be like thee, will, when 
he has done foolishly, rack his unmeaning brain for 
excuses as awkward as his first fault. Respectful love 
is an inspirei of actions worthy of itself ; and he who 
cannot show it, where he most means it, manifests that 
he is an unpolite rough creature, a perfect Belfoid, and 
has it not in him. 

But here thou’lt throw out that notable witticism, 
that my outside is the best of me, thine the worst of 
thee ; and that, if I set about mending my mind, thou 
wilt mend thy appearance. 

But, pr’ytliee, Jack, don't stay for that; but set 
about thy amendment in dress when thou leavest off 
thy mourning ; for why shouldst thou prepossess in thy 
disfavour all those who never saw thee before? — It 
* See Letter XLVI. of this volume. 
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is hard to lemove early-taken prejudices, whether of 
liking or distaste. People will hunt, as I may say, for 
reasons to confirm first impressions, in compliment to 
their own sagacity : nor is it every mind that has the 
ingenuousness to confess itself mistaken, when it finds 
itself to be wrong. Thou thyself art an adept in the 
pretended science of reading men ; and, whenever thou 
ait out, wilt study to find some reasons why it was 
more probable that thou shouldst have been right ; and 
wilt watch every motion and action, and eveiy word 
and sentiment, in the person thou hast once censured, 
for proofs, in order to help thee to levive and maintain 
thy first opinion. And, indeed, as thou seldom eirest 
on the favourable side, human nature is so vile a thing 
that thou art likely to be right live times in six on 
the other; and perhaps it is but guessing of others, by 
what thou findest in thine own heart, to have reason to 
compliment thyself on thy penetration. 

Here is preachment for thy preachment : and I 
hope, if thou likest thy own, thou wilt thank me for 
mine ; the rather, as thou mayest be the better for 
it, if thou wilt ; since it is calculated for thy own 
meridian. 

Well, but the lady lefers ray destiny to the letter she 
has written, actually written, to Miss Howe ; to whom 
it seems she has given her reasons why she will not 
have me. I long to know the contents of this letter : 
but am in great hopes that she has so expressed her 
denials, as shall give loom to think she only wants 
to be persuaded to the contrary, in order to reconcile 
herself to herself. 

I could make some pretty observations upon one or 
two places of the lady’s meditation : but, wicked as I 
am thought to be, I neyei was so abandoned as to turn 
into ridicule, or even to treat with levity, things sacred. 
I think it the highest degree of ill manners to jest upon 
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those subjects which the world in general look upon 
with veneiation, and call divine. I would not even 
treat the mythology of the heathen to a heathen, 
with the ridicule that perhaps would fairly lie from 
some of the absui dities that strike every common 
observer. Nor, when at Rome, and in other popish 
countries, did I ever behave indecently at those cere- 
monies which I thought very extraordinary : for 1 saw 
some people affected, and seemingly edified, by them ; 
and I contented myself to think, though they were 
beyond my comprehension, that if they answered any 
good end to the many., there was religion enough in 
them, 01 civil policy at least, to exempt them from the 
ridicule of even a bad man who had common sense and 
good manners. 

For the like reason I have never given noisy or 
tumultuous instances of dislike to a new play, if I 
thought it ever so indifferent : for I concluded, first, 
that eveiy one was entitled to see quietly what he paid 
for : and, next, as the theati-e (the epitome of the 
world) consisted of pit, boxes, and gallery, it was 
hard, I thought, if there could be such a performance 
exhibited as would not please somebody in that mixed 
multitude : and, if it did, those somebodies had as 
much right to enjoy their own judgments, undisturbedly, 
as I had to enjoy mine. 

This was my way of showing my disapprobation ; I 
never went again. And as a man is at bis option, 
whether he will go to a play or not, he has not the 
same excuse for expressing his dislike clamorously as if 
he were compelled to see it. 

I have ever, thou knowest, declared against those 
shallow libertines, who could not make out their preten- 
sions to wit, but on two subjects, to which every man of 
irtie wit will scorn to be beholden : profaneness and ob- 
scenity, I mean j which must shock the ears of every 
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man or woraan of sense, without answering any end, 
but of showing a very low and, abandoned, nature. 
And, till I came acquainted with the brutal Mowbray, 
[no great praise to myself fiom such a tutor, 3 I was 
far from making so fiee as I now do, with oaths and 
curses ; for then I was forced to out-swear him some- 
times in order to keep him in his allegiance to me his 
general : nay, I often check myself to myself, for this 
empty unprofitable liberty of speech ; in which we are 
outdone by the sons of the common- sewer. 

All my vice is women, and the love of plots and in- 
ti igues ; and I cannot but wonder how I fell into those 
shocking freedoms of speech ; since, geneially speaking, 
they are far from helping forward my main end : only, 
now-and-tlien, indeed, a little novice rises to one’s 
notice, who seems to think diess, and oaths, and curses, 
the diagnostics of the rakish spirit she is inclined to 
favour : and indeed they are the only qualifications that 
some who aie called rakes and pietty fellows have to 
boast of. But what must the women be, who can 
be atti'acted by such empty-souled profligates! — since 
wickedness with wit is hardly tolerable ; but, without 
it, 18 equally shocking and contemptible. 

There again is pieachment for thy preachment ; and 
thou wilt be apt to think that 1 am reforming too : but 
no such matter. If this were new light darting in upon 
me, as thy morality seems to be to thee, something of 
this kind might be apprehended : but this was always 
my way of thinking ; and I defy thee, or any of thy 
brethren, to name a time when I have either ridiculed 
religion, or talked obscenely. On the contrary, thou 
knowest how often I have checked that bear, in love- 
matters, Mowbray, and the finical Tourvule, and thy- 
self too, for what ye have called the double-entendre. 
In love, as in points that required a manly-resentment, it 
has always been my maxim, to act, rather than talk; 
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and I do assure thee, as to the first, the women them- 
selves will excuse the one sooner than the other. 

As to the admiration thou expressest for the books 
of scripture, thou art certainly right in it. But ’tis 
stiange to me, that thou wext ignoiant of their beauty, 
and noble simplicity, till now. Their antiquity always 
made me reveience them : And how was it possible 
that thou couldest not, for that reason, if for no other, 
give them a perusal ? 

I’ll tell thee a short story, which I had fiom my 
tutor, admonishing me against exposing myself by ignor- 
ant wonder, when I should quit college, to go to town, 
or travel. 

‘The first time Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast fell 
into his hands, he told me, he was prodigiously charmed 
with it : and, having never heard any body speak of it 
before, tli ought, as thou dost of the Bible, that he had 
made a new discovery. 

‘ He hastened to an appointment which he had with 
seveial wits, (for he was then in town,) one of whom 
was a noted critic, who, according to him, had more 
merit than good fortune ; for all the little nibblers in 
wit, whose writings would not stand the test of criti- 
cism, made it, he said, a common cause to run him 
down, as men would a mad dog. 

‘The young gentleman (for young he then was) 
set forth magnificently in the praises of that inimitable 
performance ; and gave himself airs of second-hand 
meiit, for finding out its beauties. 

* The old bard heard him out with a smile, which 
the collegian took for approbation, till he spoke ; and 
then it was in these mortifying words : ’Sdeath, Sir, 
where have‘*you lived till now, or with what sort of 
company have you conversed, young as you are, that 
you have never before heard of the finest piece in the 
English language ? ’ 
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This story had such an effect upon who had ever 
a proud heart, and wanted to be thought a clever fellow, 
that, in order to avoid the hke disgrace, I laid down 
two rules to myself. The first, whenever I went into 
company where there were strangers, to hear every one 
of them speak, before I gave myself liberty to prate : 
The other, if I found any of them above my match, to 
give up all title to new discoveries, contenting myself 
to praise what they praised, as beauties familiar to me, 
though I had never heard of them before. And so, 
by degrees, I got the reputation of a wit myself : and 
when 1 threw off all restraint, and books, and learned 
conversation, and fell in with some of our brethren who 
are now wandering in Erebus, and with such others as 
Belton, Mowbray, Tourville, and thyself, I set up on 
my own stock ; and, like what we have been told of 
Sir Richard, in his latter days, valued myself on being 
the emperor of the company ; for, having fathomed the 
depth of them all, and afraid of no rival but thee, 
whom also I had got a little under, (by my gaiety and 
promptitude at least) I proudly, like Addison’s Cato, 
delighted to give laws to my little senate. 

Proceed with thee by-and-by. 


LETTER LIII 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

But now I have cleared myself of any intentional 
levity on occasion of my beloved’s meditation ; which, 
as you observe, is finely suited to her case, (that is to 
say, as she and you have drawn her case;) I cannot 
help expressing my pleasure, that by one or two verses 
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of it, [the arrow. Jack, and what she feared being come 
upon her /] I am encomaged to hope, what it will be 
very sui prising to me if it do not happen : that is, m 
plain English, that the dear creatuic is in the way to 
be a mamma. 

This cursed auest, because of the ill effects the 
teiroi might have had upon hei, in that hoped-for 
circumstance, has conceined me moie than on any 
othei account. It would be the piide of my life to 
prove, in this chaiming frost-piece, the tiiumph of 
Natuie over principle, and to have a young Lovelace 
by such an angel : and then, for its sake, I am con- 
fident she will live, and will legitimate it. And w^hat a 
mentoiious little cherub would it be, that should lay 
an obligation upon both parents before it w'as born, 
which neither of them would be able to repay ! — 
Could I be sure it is so, I should be out of all pain 
for hei lecovery : pain, I say ; since, weie she to die — 
[_dk I abominable woid ' how I hate it !] I verily 
think I should be the most miseiable man in the woild. 

As for the earnestness she expi esses foi death, she 
has found the words ready to hei hand in honest Job ; 
else she would not have deliveied herself with such 
stiength and vehemence. 

Her innate piety (as I have moie than once observed) 
will not permit liei to shorten hei own life, eithei by 
violence oi neglect. She has a mind too noble for 
that ; and would have done it before now, had she 
designed any such thing ; foi to do it, like the Roman 
matron, when the mischief is over, and it can serve no 
end ; and when the man, however a Tarquin, as some 
may think me in this action, is not a Tarquin in powci, 
so that nij national point can be made of it ; is what 
she has too much good sense to think of. 

Then, as I observed in a like case, a little while 
ago, the distress, when this was written, was stiong 

von. vn. K 
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upon hei ; and she saw no end of it : but all was dark- 
ness and apprehension befoie her. Moreover, has she 
it not m her power to disappoint, as much as she has 
been disappointed ? Revenge, Jack, has induced many 
a woman to cherish a life, to which grief and despair 
would otherwise have put an end. 

And, aftei all, death is no such eligible thing, as 
Job in his calamities, makes it. And a death desiied 
merely from woi Idly disappointments shows not a right 
mind, let me tell this lady, whatevei she may think of 
it.* You and I Jack, although not afraid, in the 
height of passion or resentment, to rush into those 
dangers which might be followed by a sudden and 
violent death, whenevei a point of honour calls upon 
us, would shudder at his cool and deliberate approach 
in a lingering sickness, which had debilitated the 
spirits. 

So we read of a famous French general [I forget 
as well the reign of the prince as the name of the 
man] who, having faced with intrepidity the ghastly 
varlet on an hundred occasions in the field, was the 
most dejected of wretches, when, having forfeited his 
life foi tieason, he was led with all the cruel parade 
of pieparation, and surrounding guaids, to the scaffold. 

The poet says well : 

’Tis not the stoic lesson, got by lote, 

The pomp of woicls, and pedant dissertation, 

* Mr. Lovelace could not know, that the lady was jo 
thoroughly sensible ol the solidity of this doctrine, as she 
really was . for, iji her letter to Mis. Noiton, (Lettei XLIV. 
of this volume,) she says,— ‘ Nor let it be imagined, that my 
piesent turn of mind proceeds fiom gloominess or melan- 
choly . foi although It was biought on by disaijpointment, 
(the world showing me early, even at my first yushing into 
it, its true and ugly face,) yet I hope, that it has obtained a 
better root, and will every day more and raoie, by its fruits, 
demonstrate to me, and to all my friends, that it has.’ 
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That can support us in the hour of terror. 

Books have taught cowaids to talk nobly ot it. 

But when the ml comes, they stait, and stand aghast, 

Very tiue : for then it is the old man in the fable, 
with his bundle of sticks. 

The lady is well lead m Shakspeaie, our English 
pride and gloiy; and must sometimes leason with 
herself in his words, so gieatly expressed, that the 
subject, affecting as it is, cannot produce any thing 
greater. 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 

To he in cold obstruction, and to lot, 

This sensible, warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod, and the delighted spiiit 
'I'o bathe in fieiy floods, oi to leside 
In thrilling legions oi thick-nbbed ice 
To be Imprison’d in tlic viewless winds, 

Oi blown, with icstless violence, about 
'L'he pendent woilds; oi to be woise than worst 
Of those that lawless and uncertain tlioiigiit 
lmaglne.s howling, ’ti.s too lionible! 

The weaneit and mo.st loaded woildly hie, 

That pain, age, penuiy, and tmprt'sonment^ 

Can lay on natuie, ri a paiadise 
To what we fen ot death. 

I find, by one of thy three letteis, that my beloved 
had some account fiom Hickman of my mleiview 
with Miss Howe, at Col. Ambrose’s. 1 had a very 
agreeable time of it Uieie ; although severely rallied 
by scveial of the assembly. It concerns me, however, 
not a little, to find our aflair so generally known among 
the. ^flippant t of both sexes. It is all hei own fault. 
There never, surely, was such an odd little soul as 
tliis. — Noiito keep her own secret, when the levealing 
of it could answer no possible good end ; and when 
she wants not (one would think) to raise to hciself 
either pity or fiiends, or to me enemies, by the pro- 

K 2 
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clamation ! — Why, Jack, must not all hei own sex 
laugh in then sleeves at her weakness ? what would 
become of the peace of the world, if all women should 
take it into their heads to follow hei example ? what 
a fine time of it would the heads of families have ? 
Their wives always filling theii ears with their con- 
fessions ; their daughters with theirs : sisteis would 
be eveiy day setting theii brotheis about cutting of 
throats, if the bi others had at heart the honour of their 
families, as it is called; and the whole woild would 
either be a scene of confusion ; or cuckoldom as much 
the fashion as it is in Lithuania.’^ 

I am glad, however, that Miss Howe (as much as 
she hates me) kept hei word with my cousins on theii 
visit to hei, and with meat the Colonel’s, to endcavom 
to peisuadc her friend to make up all mattcis by 
matrimony ; which, no doubt, is the best, nay, the 
only method she can take, for hei own honour, and 
that of hei family. 

I had once thoughts of revenging myself on that 
vixen, and, particularly, as thou mayestf remember, 
had planned something to this jiuipose on the jotuney 
she is going to take, which had been talked of some 
time. But, 1 think — let me see — yes, I thinh, I will 
let this Hickman have hei safe and entne, as thou 
behevest the fellow to be a tolerable sort of a mortal, 
and that I had made the ivorst of him ; and I am glad, 
for his own sake, he has not launched out too vhulently 
against me to thee. 

But thou seest, Jack, by her refusal of money from 
him, or Miss Howe,J that the dear extravagant takes 

* In Lithuania, the women aie said to havf^jo allmuedly 
their gallants, called adjutora, that the husbands luirdly ever 
enter upon any party of pleasure without them, 
t See Vol. IV. Lettei LIV. 
j See Lettei XL VIII, of this volume. 
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a delight in oddne&ses, choosing to pait with her 
clothes, though for a song. Dost think she is not a 
little touched at times? 1 am afiaid she is. A little 
spice of that insanity, I doubt, luns thiough hei, that 
she had m a stronger degree, in the hist week of my 
opeiations. Her contempt of life ; hei pioclamations ; 
hei lefusal of matiimony; and now of money fiom 
her most intimate fuends ; arc sprinklings of this kind, 
and no other way, I think, to be accounted for. 

Hei apothccaty is .1 good honest fellow. I like 
him much. But the silly dear’s harping so continually 
upon one string, dying, dying, dying, is what I have 
no patience with. I hope all this me,lancholy jargon 
is owing cntiiely to the way I would ^ave hei to be 
in. And it being as new to hci, as the Bible beauties 
to thee,'^ no wondei she knows not what to make 
of hei self; and so fancies she is bleeding death, when 
the event will tuin out quite the contraiy. 

Thou art a soiry fellow m thy lemarks on the 
education and qualihcation of smaiLs and beaux of the 
lakish 01 del ; if by thy >tve\r and /w’j thou meanest 
thyself or me ; i foi 1 pretend to say, that the picture 
has no lesemblance of us, who have lead and conveised 
as we have done. It may indeed, and I believe it 
does, resemble the generality of the fops and coxcombs 
about town. But that let tliem look to ; for, if it 
affects not me, to what purpose thy landom shot? — If 
indeed thou iindest, by the new light darted in upon 
thee, since thou hast had the honour of conveising 
with this admiiable cieature, that the cap lits thy own 
head, why then, accoiding to the qm tapit iiile, e’en 
take and clap it on : and I will add a suing of bells 
to it, to complete thee for the fore-horse of the idiot 
team. 

Ree Letter X.LVI. of this volume. 

!• Ibid, and Letter XLVlU. 
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Although I just now said a kind thing or two for 
this fellow Hickman ; yet I can tell thee, I could (to 
use one of my noble peer’s humble phiases) eat him up 
without a corn of salt, when I think of his impudence 
to salute my chamiei twice at parting : * And have 
still less patience with the lady heiself foi presuming 
to offer hei cheek or lip [^tliou sayest not whichj] to 
him, and to pi ess his clumsy fist between hei charming 
hands. An honour worth a king’s lansom ; and what 
I would give — what would I not give? to have! — 
And then he, in retuin, to pi ess hei, as thou sayest 
he did, to his stupid hcait; at that time, no doubt, 
more sensible, than ever it was befoie ' 

By thy description of then parting, I see thou wilt 
be a delicate fellow in time. My mortification in this 
lady’s displeasure, will be thy exaltation fiom her 
conversation. I envy thee as well foi thy opportunities, 
as foi thy improvements : and such an impression has 
thy concluding paiagraphf made upon me, that I wish 
I do not get into a lefoimation-humour as well as 
thou : and then what a couple of lamentable puppies 
shall we make, howling in lecitative to each other’s 
discordant music 1 

L et me improve upon the thought, and imagine that, 
turned hermits, we have opened the two old caves at 
Hornsey, oi dug new ones ; and in each of our cells 
set up a death’s head, and an houi -glass, for objects 
of contemplation — I have seen such a picture ; but 
then. Jack, had not the old penitent fornicator a 
suffocating long giey beard ? What figures would a 
couple of biocaded or laced- waistcoated toupets make 
with their sour screw’d up half-cock’d faces, and more 
than half shut eyes, in a kneeling attitude, recapitulating 
their respective rogueries ? This scheme, were we 
only to make trial of it, and retuin afterwards to our 
See Lettei XLVIII. of tine volume. f Ibid. 
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old waySj might serve to better purpose by far, than 
Horner's in the Country Wife, to bring the pretty 
wenches to us. 

Let me see ; the author of Hudibras has somewhere 
a description that would suit us, when met in one of 
our caves, and comparing our dismal notes together . 
This is it. Suppose me described — 

— He sat upon his lump, 

His head like one in doleful dump 
Betwixt his knees his hands apply’d 
Unto his cheeks, on either side : 

And by him, in another hole, 

Sat stupid Belford^ cheek by jowl. 

I know thou wilt think me too ludicrous. I think 
myself so. It is truly, to be ingenuous, a forced put ; 
for my passions are so wound up, that I am obliged 
either to laugh or cry. Like honest drunken Jack 
Daventry, Qdooi fellow ! — What an unhappy end was 
his !]] — thou knowest, I used to observe, that when- 
evei he rose fiom an entertainment, which he nevei did 
sober, it was his way, as soon as he got to the door, to 
look round him like a earner pigeon just thiown up, in 
order to spy out his course ; and then, taking to his 
heels, he would run all the way home, though it were 
a mile 01 two, when he could haidly stand, and must 
have tumbled on his nose if he had attempted to walk 
moderately. This then be my excuse, in this my un- 
conveited estate, foi a conclusion so unworthy of the 
conclusion to thy third letter. 

What a length have I run ! — Thou wilt own, that if 
I pay thee not in quality, I do in quantity : and yet I 
leave a multitude of things unobserved upon. Indeed 
I hardly at<*his present know what to do with myself 
but scribble. Tired with Lord M. who, in his recovery, 
has played upon me the fable of the nurse, the crying 
child, and the wolf— tired with my cousins Montague, 
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though charming girls, were they not ao near of kin — 
tired with Mowbray and Tourville, and their ever- 
lasting identity — tired with the country — tired of myself 
— longing for what I have not — I must go to town ; 
and there have an interview with the charmer of 
my soul : for despeiate diseases must have desperate 
remedies ; and I only wait to know my doom from 
Miss Howe ! and then, if it be rejection, I will try 
my fate, and receive my sentence at her feet. — But I 
will apprize thee of it beforehand, as I told thee, that 
thou mayest keep thy parole with the lady in the best 
manner thou canst. 


LETTER LIV 

MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 
\I)i ansiuei to /let’s <ij July 27, see Lettets LI, of this iiiilume,’] 
Fiulay Night, July 28. 

I WILL now, my dearest friend, wiite to you all my 
mind, without reseive, on your lesolution not to have 
this vilest of men. You gave me, in your’s of Sunday 
the 23 d, leasons so worthy of the pure mind of my 
Claiissa, m support of this your resolution, that nothing 
but self-love, lest I should lose my ever-amiable friend, 
could have prevailed upon me to wish you to alter it. 

Indeed, 1 thought it was impossible there could be 
(however desirable) so noble an instance given by any 
of our sex, of a passion conquered, when there were so 
many inducements to give way to it. An«*, therefore, 
I was willing to urge you once more to overcome your 
just indignation, and to be prevailed upon by the solicita- 
tions of kis fiiends, before you carried your resentments 
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to so gieat a height, that it would be more difficult for 
you, and less to yom honoui to comply, than if you had 
complied at first. 

But now, my dear, that I see you fixed in your noble 
resolution ; and that it is impossible for yom pure mind 
to join itself with that of so peijuied a miscreant; I 
congratulate you most heaitily upon it ; and beg your 
paidon for but seeming to doubt that theory and prautke 
weie not the same thing witli my beloved Clarissa. 

I have only one thing that saddens ray heait on this 
occasion , and that is, the bad state of health Mr. 
Hickman (unwillingly) owns you aie in. Hitherto 
you have well observed the doctrine you always laid 
down to me, That a censuied poison should fust seek 
to be justified to benelf, and give but a second place to 
the world’s opinion of hei ; and, in ail cases wheie the 
two could not be leconciled, have piefeired the Jirst to 
the last , and aie, of consequence, well justified to youi 
own heart, as well as to youi Anna Howe. Let me 
theiefore beseech you to endeavour, by all possible 
means, to iccovci youi health and spiiits : and this, as 
what, if It ((in be cfTccted, will ciown the woik, and 
show the world, that you were indeed got above the 
base wretch ; and, though put out of your coiiise foi a 
little while, could lesumc it again, and go on blessing 
all within yom knowledge, as well by yom example as 
by your precepts. 

For Heaven’s sake, then, foi the world’s sake, for 
the honour of om sex, and for my sake, once more I 
beseech you, Liy to oveicome this shock : and, if you 
(.(in overcome it, I shall then be as hajipy as I wish to 
be ; foi I ^cannot, indeed I cannot, think of pai ting 
with you, lor many, many years to come. 

The leasons you give for discouraging ray wishes to 
have you near us are so convincing, that I ought at 
piesent to acquiesce in them: but, my deal, when your 
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mind IS fully settled, as, (now you aie so absolutely 
deteimined in it, with legard to this wretch,) I hope it 
will soon be, I shall expect you with us, or near us : 
and then you shall chalk out every path that I will set 
my foot in ; nor will I turn aside either to the right 
hand or to the left. 

You wish I had not mediated for you to youi friends. 
I wish so too ; because my mediation was ineffectual ; 
because it may give new ground foi the malice of some 
of them to work upon ; and because you are angry 
with me for doing so. But how, as T said in my 
formei, could I sit down in quiet, when I knew how 
uneasy theii implacableness made you ? — But I will tear 
myself fiom the subject ; for I see I shall be warm 
again — and displease you — and there is not one thing 
in the world that I would do, howevei agreeable to 
myself, if I thought it would disoblige you ; nor any 
one that I would omit to do, if I knew it would give 
you pleasure. And indeed, my dear half-severe fiiend, 
I will try if I cannot avoid the funk as willingly as I 
would the rebuke. 

For this reason, I forbear saying any thing on so nice 
a subject as your letter to youi sister. It must be right, 
because you think it so — and if it be taken as it ought, 
that will show you that it is. But if it beget insults 
and revilings, as it is but too likely, 1 find you don’t 
intend to let me know it. 

You were always so ready to uccvliac yourself for other 
people’s faults, and to suspect your own conduct rather 
than the judgment of your lelations, that T have often 
told you I cannot imitate you in this. It is not a 
necessary point of belief with me, that aj.1 people in 
years arc therefore wise ; oi that all younp people are 
therefore i ash and headstrong : it may be generally the 
case, as far as I know : and possibly it may be so in 
the case of my mothei and her girl : but 1 will venture 
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to say that it has not yet appealed to be so between the 
principals of Harlowe-place and their second daughter. 

You are for excusing them beforehand foi their 
expected cruelty, as not knowing what you have 
suffered, nor how ill you are : they have hem-d of the 
formei , and are not sorry for it ; of the latter they have 
been told, and / have most reason to know how they 
have taken it — but I shall be far from avoiding the 
fault, and as suiely shall incur the rebuke, if I say any 
more upon this subject. I will therefore only add at 
present, That your reasonings in their behalf show you 
to be all excellence ; their returns to you that they are 

all Do, my deai, let me end with a little bit of 

spiteful justice — but you won^t, I know — so I have 
done, quite done, howevei reluctantly : yet if you think 
of the word I would have said, don’t doubt the justice 
of it, and fill up the blank witli it. 

You intimate that were I actually married, and Mr. 
Hickman to desire it, you would think of obliging me 
with a visit on the occasion ; and that, perhaps, when 
with me, it would be difficult for you to remove far 
from me. 

Lord, my dear, what a stress do you seem to lay 
upon Mr. Hickman’s desiring it ! — To be sure he does 
and would of all things desire to have you near us, and 
with us, if we might be so favoui'ed — policy, as well as 
veneration for you, would undoubtedly make the man, 
if not a fool, desire this. But let me tell you, that if 
Mr. Hickman, after marriage, should pretend to dispute 
with me my friendships, as I hope I am not quite a 
fool, I should let him know how far his own quiet was 
concerned in such an impertinence ; especially if they 
were such ff iendships as were contracted before I knew 
him. 

I know I always differed from you on this subject : 
for you think more highly of a husband's, prerogative 
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than most people do of the royal one. These notions, 
my deal, fiom a person of youi sense and judgment, 
aie no way advantageous to us; inasmuch as they 
justify that assuming sex in their insolence ; when 
hardly one out of ten of them, then opportunities 
considered, deserves any prerogative at all. Look 
through all the families we know ; and we shall not 
find one-thiid of them have half the sense of then- 
wives. And yet these are to be vested with pre- 
logatives! And a woman of twice their sense has 
nothing to do but hear, tremble, and obey — and foi 
conscience-sake too, I wan ant! 

But Mr. Hickman and I may perhaps have a little 
discourse upon these sort of subjects, before I suffer 
him to talk of the day : and then I shall let him know 
what he has to tiust to ; as he will me, if he be a 
sincere man, what he pretends to expect fiom me. 
But let me tell you, my dear, that it is moie m your 
powei than, perhaps, you think it, to hasten the day so 
much piessed foi by my mother, as well as wished for 
by you — foi the veiy day that you can assuie me that 
you aie in a tolerable state of health, and have dis- 
chaiged youi doctor and apothecary, at their own 
motions, on that account — some day in a month fiom 
that desirable news shall be it. So, my dear, make 
haste and be well, and then tins niattei will be brought 
to effect in a manner more agreeable to youi Anna 
Howe than it othciwise evei can. 

I sent this day, by a particular hand, to the Misses 
Montague, your lettei of just repiobation of the greatest 
profligate in the kingdom ; and hope I shall not have 
done amiss that I transcribe some of the paragraphs of 
your letter of the 23d, and send them witR it, as you 
at first intended should be done. 

You are, it seems, (and that too much for your 
health,) employed in writing. I hope it is in penning 
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down the paiticulais of your tragical story. And my 
mother has put me m mind to press you to it, with a 
view that one day, if it might be published undei 
feigned names, it would be of as much use as honoui 
to the sex. My mothei says she cannot help admiimg 
you foi the propiiety of your icsentment in youi refusal 
of the wretch ; and she would be extiemely glad to 
have hei advice of penning your sad stoiy complied 
with. And then, she says, your noble conduct thiough- 
out youi tiials and calamities will afford not only a 
shining example to your sex, but at the same time, 
(those calamities befalling such a peison,) a feaiflil 
warning to the inconsideiate young cieatuies of it. 

On Monday we shall set out on oui journey; and I 
hope to be back in a foitnight, and on my retain will 
have one pull moie with my mothei for a London 
journey ; and, if the pnieme must be the buying of 
clothes, the prinnpul motive will be that of seeing once 
raoie my dear fiiend, nuhik I can say I have not finally 
given consent to the change of a visiter into a 1 elation, 
and so can call myself mv own, as well as 
Your 

Anna Howe. 


LETTER LV 

MISS HOWE, TO THE TWO MISSES MONTAGUE 

Sat. July zg. 

Dear I j adits, 

f have not been wanting to use all my in- 
terest with my beloved fiiend, to induce her to forgive 
and be reconciled to your kinsman, (though he has so 
ill deseived it;) and have even repealed my earnest 
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advice to liei on this head. This repetition, and the 
waiting for her answer, having taken up time, have 
been the cause that I could not sooner do myself the 
honour of writing to you on this subject. 

You will see, by the enclosed, her immovable resolu- 
tion, grounded on noble and high-souled motives, which 
I cannot but regret and applaud at the same time : ap- 
plaud, for the justice of hei detei mination, which will 
confirm all your woithy house in the opinign you had 
conceived of hei unequalled merit ; and regret, because 
I have but too much reason to appiehend, as well by 
that, as by the report of a gentleman just come from 
her, that she is m such a declining way, as to hei 
health, that her thoughts are very differently employed 
than on a continuance heie. 

The enclosed lettei she thought fit to send to me 
unsealed, that, after I had peiused it, I might forward 
it to you : and this is the leason it is supersciibed by 
myself, and sealed with my seal. It is veiy full and 
peremptoiy ; but as she had been pleased, in a letter 
to me, dated the 23d instant, (as soon as she could hold 
a pen,) to give me more ample reasons why she could 
not comply with youi piessing requests, as well as 
mine, I will transcribe some of the passages in that 
letter, which will give one of tlie wickedest men in the 
world, (if he sees them,) reason to think himself one 
of tlie most unhappy, in the loss of so incomparable a 
wife as he might have gloried in, had he not been so 
superlatively wicked. These are the passages. 

\_See, for these passages, Mtss Harlowe's letter. No. XLI. 

of this volume, dated July 23, marked vtilh a hirnea 

comma, thus ‘ ] p 

And now, Ladies, you have before you my beloved 
friend’s reasons for her lefusal of a man unworthy of 
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the relation he bears to so many excellent persons : 
and I will add, [foi I cannot help it,] that the merit 
and rank of the peison consideied, and the vile manner 
of his proceedings, there nevei was a greater villany 
committed: and since she thinks hei hist and only 
fault cannot be expiated but by death, I pray to God 
daily, and will hourly from the moment I shall hear of 
that sad catastrophe, that He will be pleased to make 
him the subject of His vengeance, in some such way, 
as that all who know of his perfidious crime, may see 
the hand of Heaven in the punishment of it ! 

You will forgive me, Ladies : I love not mine own 
soul better than I do Miss Clarissa Hailowe. And 
the distresses she has gone thiough ; the pei sedition 
she suffers from all hei fiiends; the cuise she lies 
under, for his sake, from her implacable fathei ; her 
reduced health and circumstances, fiom high health 
and affluence; and that execiablc airest and confine- 
ment, which have deepened all her other calamities, 
[and which must be laid at his door, as it was the act 
of his vile agents, that, whether from his- immediate 
orders or not, natuially flowed from his preceding base- 
ness ; ] the sex dishonoui ed in tlie eye of the world, 
in the person of one of the greatest ornaments of it ; 
the unmanly methods, whatever they wcie, [foi I know 
not all as yet,] by which he compassed hei ruin ; all 
these considerations join to justify my warmth, and 
my execrations of a man whom I think excluded by 
his crimes from the benefit even of chnstian forgiveness 

and were you to sec all she writes, and to know the 

admirable talents she is mistress of, you yourselves 
would join with me to admire hei, and execrate him. 

Belicvc'^ne to be, with a high sense of your merits, 
Dear Ladies, 

Your most obedient bumble servant, 

Anna Howe. 
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LETTER LVI 

MRS. NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

Fiiday, July 2S. 

My Dearest Young Lady, 

I have the consolation to tell you that my 
son is once again in a hopeful way, as to his health. 
He desires his duty to you. He is veiy low and 
weak. And so am 1 . But this is the iiist time that 
I have been able, for several days past, to sit up to 
write, or I would not have been so long silent. 

Your lettei to your sister is leceived and answered. 
You have the answer by this time, I suppose. I wish 
it may be to your satisfaction : but am afiaid it will 
not : for, by Betty Baines, I find they were in a great 
ferment on leceiving youi’s, and much divided whether 
it should be answered 01 not. They will not yet 
believe that you are so ill, as [to my infinite concern^] 
I find you aie. What passed between Miss Harlowe 
and Miss Howe has been, as I feaied it would be, an 
aggravation. 

I showed Betty two or three passages in youi letter 
to me ; and she seemed moved, and said, She would 
report them favouiably, and would procure me a visit 
from Miss Hailowe, if I would promise to show the 
same to her. But I have heaid no moic of that. 

Methinks, I am soiiy you refuse the wicked man: 
but doubt not, nevertheless, that your motives foi doing 
GO are more commendable than my wishes that you 
would not But as you would be resolved, as I may 
say, on life, if you gave way to such a thought ; and 
as I have so much interest in your lecovery^; I cannot 
forbear showing this icgard to myself; and to ask you. 
If you cannot get over your just resentments ? — But I 
dare say no moic on this subject. 
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What a dreadful thing indeed was it foi my deaiest 
tender young lady to be anested in the streets of 
London ! — ^How does my heart go ovei again for you, 
what your’s must have suffered at that time ! — Yet 
this, to such a mind as your’s, must be light, compaied 
to what you had sufFeied before. 

0 ray dealest Miss Claiy, how shall we know what 
to pray for, when we pray, but that God’s nvilJ may he 
done, and that we may be resigned to it! — ^When at 
nine ycais old, and afterw'ids at eleven, you had a 
dangerous fever, how incessantly did we grieve, and 
prsy, and put up our vows to the Throne of Grace, 
foi your lecoveiy ! — Foi all our lives were bound up 
in yom life — yet now, my dear, as it has proved, 
[especially if we arc soon to lose you,] what a much 
mote desirable event, both for you and for us, would it 
hav 2 been, had we then lost you ! 

A sad thing to say ! But as it is in puie love to 
you, that I say it, and in full conviction that we aie not 
alwiys lit to be oui own choosers, I hope it may be 
excilsable ; and the lathcr, as the same leflection will 
natuially lead both you and me to acquiesce under the 
present dispensation ; since we arc assuied that nothing 
happms by chance ; and that the greatest good may, 
for aight we know, be produced fiom the heaviest 
evils. 

T an glad you aie with such honest people ; and 
that y»u have all your effects restored. How dread- 
fully hive you been used, that one should be glad of 
such a joor piece of justice as that ! 

Youi' talent at moving the passions is always hinted 
at ; and this Betty of youi sister’s never comes near 
me that , she is not full of it. But, as you say, whom 
has it mcved, that you wished to move ? Yet, were it 
not for his unhappy notion, I am sure your mother 
would reljnt. F orgive me, my dear Miss Clary ; for 
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I must try one way to be convinced if my opinion be 
not just. But I will not tell you what that is, unless 
it succeeds. I will try, in pure duty and love to them^ 
as to you. 

May Heaven be your suppoit in all your trials, is 
the constant prayer, my dearest young lady, of 
Your ever affectionate fiiend and servant, 

.luDiTH Norton. 


LETTER LVII 

MRS. NORTON, TO MRS. HARLOWr 

Piiday, duly 38. 

Honoured Madam, 

Being forbidden (without leave) to send you 
any thing I might happen to receive from my bebved 
Miss Clary, and so ill, that I cannot attend to riJ-Z-your 
leave, I give you this tiouble, to let you know tliat I 
have received a lettei from hei ; which, I thiak, I 
should hereafter be held inexcusable, as things may 
happen, if 1 did not desire permission to commmicate 
to you, and that as soon as possible. 

Applications have been made to the dear youtg lady 
from Lord M., from the two ladies his siste's, and 
from both his nieces, and fiom the wicked man limself, 
to forgive and marry him. This, in noble indgnation 
for the usage she has received from him, she las abso- 
lutely refused. And perhaps. Madam, if you and the 
honowed family should be of opinion that u comply 
with theii wishes is mm the piopcrest measfh." that can 
be taken, the circumstances of things may require youi' 
authority or advice, to induce her to change her mind. 

I have reason to believe that one motive for lici 
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refusal is hei full conviction that she shall not long be 
a trouble to any body ; and so she would not give a 
husband a right to interfere with her family, in relation 
to the estate her grandfather devised to her. But of 
this, however, I have not the least intimation from her. 
Nor would she, I dare say, mention it as a reason, 
having still stronger reasons, from his vile tieatment of 
her, to refuse him. 

The letter I have received will show how truly 
penitent the dear ci eature is ; and, if I have your per- 
mission, I will send it sealed up, with a copy^of mine, 
to which it is an answer. But as I resolve uj^on this 
step without her knowledge, [and indeed I do,] I will 
not acquaint her with it, unless it be attended with 
desirable effects : because, otherwise, besides making 
me incur her displeasure, it might quite break her 
already half-broken heart. I am. 

Honoured Madam, 

Youi dutiful and ever-obliged servant, 

Judith Norton. 


LETTER LVIH 

MRS. HARLOWE, TO MRS. JUDITH NORTON 

Sunday, July 30. 

We all know your virtuous prudence, worthy woman : 
we all do. But youi partiality to this your rash 
favourite is likewise known. And we are no less 
acquainted with the unhappy body’s power of painting 
her distresais so as fo pierce a stone. 

Every one is of opinion that the dear naughty 
creature is working about to be forgiven and received : 
and for this reiison it is that Betty has been forbidden, 
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[not by me, you may be assured !] to mention any more 
of hei letters ; for she did speak to my Bella of some 
moving passages you read to her. 

This will convince you that nothing will be heard in 
her favour. To what purpose then should I mention 
any tiling about her ? — But you may be sure that I will, 
if I can have but one second. However, that is not at 
all likely, until we see what the consequences of her 
crime will be : And who can tell that ? — She may — 
How can I speak it, and my once bailing daughter 
unmarried? — She may be with child! — This would 
perpetuate her stain. Hei brother may come to some 
harm ; which God forbid 1 — One child’s luin, I hope, 
will not be followed by anothei’s murdei ! 

As to her grief, and her 'present misery, whatever it 
be, she must beai with it ; and it must be shoit of what 
I hourly bear foi her ! Indeed I am afraid nothing but 
her being at the last extremity of all will make hei 
fathei, and her uncles, and her othei friends, forgive her. 

The easy paidon perverse children meet with, when 
they have done the rashest and most lebelhous thing 
they can do, is the leason (us is pleaded to us every day) 
that so many follow their example. They depend upon 
the indulgent weakness of their parents’ tempers, and, 
in that dependence, haiden then own hear is : and a 
little humiliation, when they have brought themselves 
into the foretold miseiy, is to be a sufHcient atonement 
foi the greatest perveiseness. 

But for such a child as this [/ weniton what others 
hourly say, but nuhat / must sorrowfully subscribe to~] to 
lay plots and stratagems to deceive her parents as well 
as herself I and to run away with a libertine ! Can 
there be any atonement for her crime ? Anchis she not 
answerable to God, to us, to you, and to all the world 
who knew her, for the abuse of such talents as she has 
abused ? 
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You say her heart is half- broken : Is it to be 
wondered at? Was not her sin committed equally 
against warning and the light of her own knowledge ? 

That he would now marry her, or that she would 
refuse him, if she believed him rn earnest, as she has 
circumstanced herself, is not at all probable ; and weie 
I inclined to believe rt, nobody ehc here would. He 
values not his relations; and would deceive them as 
soon as any others: hrs aversion to marriage he has 
always openly declared ; and still occasionally declares 
it. But, if he be now in earnest, which every one 
who knows him must doubt, which do you think 
(hating us too as he professes to hate and despise us 
all) would be most eligible here. To hear of her death, 
or of her marriage with such a vile man ? 

To all of us, yet, I cannot say ! For, 0 my good 
Mrs. Norton, you know what a mother’s tenderness foi 
the child of her heart would make her choose, not- 
withstanding all that child’s faults, rather than lose her 
for ever ! 

But I must sail with the tide ; my own judgment 
also joining with the general resentment ; or I should 
make the unhappiness of the more worthy still greater, 
[my dear Mr. Harlowc’s particularly;] which is 
already more than enough to make them unhappy for 
the remainder of their days. I'his I know ; if 1 were 
to oppose the rest, our son would fly out to find this 
libertine ; and who could tell what would be the issue 
of that with such a man of violence and blood as that 
T.ovelace is known to be ? 

All I can expect to prevail for her is, that in a week, 
or so, Mr. Biand may be sent up to inquire privately 
about her’^present state and way of life, and to see 
she is not altogether destitute : for nothing she writes 
herself will be regarded. 

Hqr father indeed has, qt her earnest request, with- 
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diawn the curse, which, in a passion, he laid upon hei, 
at her first wicked flight from us. But Miss Howe, 
Q'/ is a sad thing, Mrs. Norton, to suffer so many ways 
at once,'] had made matters so difficult by her undue 
liberties with us all, as well by speech in all companies, 
as by letters written to my Bella, that we could hardly 
prevail upon him to heai her letter read. 

These liberties of Miss Howe with us ; the geneial 
cry against us abioad wherevei we are spoken of ; and 
the visible, and not seldom audible, disrespectfulness, 
which high and low treat us with to our faces, as we 
go to and fiom church, and even at church, (for no 
wheie else have we the heart to go,) as if none of us 
had been regarded but upon her account ; and as if she 
were innocent, we all in fault; are constant aggravations, 
you must needs think, to the whole family. 

She has made my lot heavy, I am sui’e, that was far 
from being light before ! — To tell you truth, I am en- 
joined not to receive any thing of her’ s, from any hand, 
without leave. Should I therefore gratify my yearnings 
after hei, so far as to receive privately the letter you 
mention, what would the case be, but to torment myself, 
without being able to do her good ? — And were it to 
be known — Mr. Hailowe is so passionate — And should 
it throw his gout into his stomach, as her rash flight 
did — Indeed, indeed, I am very unhappy ! — For, 0 
my good woman, she is my child still ! — But unless it 
were more in my power — ^Yet do I long to see the 
letter — you say it tells of her present way and circum- 
stances. The poor child, who ought to be in possession 
of thousands ! — And wiU !-‘ — For her father will be a 
faithful steward for her. — But it must be in his own 
way, and at his own time. « 

And is she really ill ? — so very ill ?— -But she ought 
to sorrow — she has given a double measure of it. 

But does she really believe she shall not long trouble 
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us ? — But, O my Norton ! — She must, she will, long 
trouble us — For can she think her death, if we should 
be deprived of her, will put an end to our afflictions ? 
— Can it be thought that the fall of such a child will 
not be regietted by us to the last hour of our lives ? 

But, in the letter you have, does she, without reser^ue, 
express hei contrition? Has she in it no leflecting 
hints ? Does she not aim at extenuations ? — If I wire 
to see it, will it not shock me so much, that my apparent 
grief may expose me to harshnesses ? — Can it be 
contrived — 

But to what purpose ? — Don’t send it — I charge you 
don’t — I dare not see it — 

Yet— 

But alas ! — 

Oh ! forgive the almost distracted mother ! You 
can. — You know how to allow for all this — so I will 
let it go. — I will not wiite over again this part of my 
letter. 

But I choose not to know moie of her than is 
communicated to us all — no more than I dare own I 
have seen — and what some of them may rather 90m- 
municate to me, than receive from me : and this for the 
sake of my outward quiet : although my inward peace 
suffers more and more by the compelled reseive. 


I was foiced to bieak off. But I will now try to 
conclude my long letter. 

I am sorry you aie ill. But if you weie well, I 
could not, for your own sake, wish you to go up, as 
Betty tells us you long to do. If you went, nothing 
would be'?ninded that came from you. As they aheady 
think you too partial in her favour, your going up would 
confiim it, and do yourself prejudice, and her no good. 
And as every body values you here, I advise you not 
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to interest yourself too warmly in her favour, especially 
before my Bella’s Betty, till I can let you know a 
proper time. Y et to forbid you to love the dear naughty 
creature, who can ? O my Norton ! you muit love 
her ! — And so must I ! 

I send you live guineas, to help you in your picsent 
illness, and youi son’s ; for it must have lain heavy 
upon you. What a sad, sad thing, my dear good 
woman, that all your pains, and all my pains, for 
eighteen or nineteen yeais togethci, have, in so few 
months, been rendered thus deploiably vain ! Yet I 
must be always youi friend, and pity you, for the very 
reason that I myself dcscive every one’s pity. 

Pei haps I may lind an opportunity to pay you a visit, 
as in your illness ; and then may weep over the letter 
you mention with you. But, for the futuic, write nothing 
to me about the pooi girl that you think may not be 
communicated to us all. 

And I charge you, as you value my friendship, as 
you wish my peace, not to say any thing of a letter you 
have fiom me, either to the naughty one, oi to any 
body else. It was some little lelief (the occasion 
given) to wiite to you, who must, in so particulai a 
manner, shaie my affliction. A mothei, Mis. Norton, 
cannot forget her child, though that child could abandon 
her mother; and, in so doing, uin away with all her 
mother’s comforts ! — As I can truly say is the case of 
Your unhappy friend, 

CharcottI'. Hari.owk, 
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LETTER LIX 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWT, TO MRS. JUDITH NORTON 
Sat. July 29. 

I CONGRATULATE you, my dear Mrs. Norton, with all 
my heart, on your son’s recoveiy ; which I pray to 
God, with youi own health, to peifect. 

I write in some huiry, being appr eh envSive of the con- 
sequence of the hints you give of some method you 
propose to try in ray favour [with my relations, I pre- 
sume, you mean] : but you will not tell me what, you 
say, if it piove unsuccessful. 

Now I must beg of you that you will not take any 
step in my favoui, with which you do not first acquaint 
me. 

I have but one lequest to make to them, besides 
what is contained m my letter to my sister ; and I 
would not, methinks, foi the sake of theii own future 
peace of mind, that they should be teased so by youi 
well-meant kindnCvSS, and that of Miss Howe, as to be 
put upon denying me that. And why should moie 
be asked foi me than I can partake of? More than is 
absolutely necessary foi my own peace ? 

You suppose I should have my sister’s answer to my 
letter by the time your’s 1 cached my hand. I have it ; 
and a seveie one, a veiy severe 'one, it is. Yet, con- 
sidering my fault in their eyes, and the provocations I 
am to suppose they so newiy had from my dear Miss 
Howe, I am to look upon it as a favour that it was 
answeied at all. I will send you a copy of it soon ; as 
also of mine, to which it is an answer. 

I have i^eason to be very thankful that my father has 
withdrawn that heavy malediction, which affected me 
so much — A parent’s curse, my dear Mrs. Norton ! 
What child could die in peace under a paient’s cuise ? 
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so literally fulfilled too as this has been in what relates 
to this life! 

My heiurt is too full to touch upon the particulais of 
my sister’s lettei. I can make but one atonement foi 
my fault. May that be. accepted 1 And may it soon 
be forgotten, by every deal relation, that there was 
such an unhappy daughter, sistei, or niece, as Clarissa 
Harlowe ! 

My cousin Morden was one of those who was so 
earnest m prayer for my recovery, at nine and eleven 
years of age, as you mention. My sister thinks he will 
be one of those who will wish I nevei had had a being. 
But pray, when he does come, Jet me heai of it with 
the first. 

You think that, were it not foi that unhappy notion 
of my moving talent, my mother would relent. "What 
would I give to see her once more, and, although un- 
known to her, to kiss but the hem of her garment I 

Could I have thought that the Jast time 1 saw her 
would have been the last, with what difficulty should I 
have been torn from hei embraced feet ! — And when, 
screened behind the yew-hedge on the yth of April 
last,'* I saw my lather, and my uncle Antony, and my 
brother and sister, how little did I think that that would 
be the last time I should ever see them ; and, in so 
short a space, that so many dreadful evils would befal 
me ! 

But I can write nothing but what must give you 
trouble. 1 will therefore, after lepeating my desire 
that you will not intercede for me but with my previous 
consent, conclude with the assurance, that I am, and 
ever will be. 

Your most affectionate and d-itiful 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

* See Vol. II. Letter XXXVL 
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LETTER LX 

MISS AR. HARLOWE, TO MISS CL. HARLOWE 
\ln ansivcr taker’s of Friday^ July 21, Letter XLV of this oiolume ] 
Thursday, July z-j 

O My Unhappy Lost Sister ! 

What a miserable hand have you made of 
your romantic and giddy expedition ' — I pity you at 
my heart. 

You may well grieve and repent ! — Lovelace has left 
you ! — In what way or circumstances you know best. 

I wish your conduct had made your case more pitiable. 
But *tis your own seeking ! 

God help you ! — For you have not a friend will 
look upon you ! — Poor, wicked, undone cieature ! — 
Fallen, as you are, against warning, against expostu- 
lation, against duty ! 

But it signifies nothing to repioach you. I weep over 
you. 

My poor mother! — Your rashness and folly have 
made her more miserable than you can be. — Yet she 
has besought my father to grant your request. 

My uncles joined with her : for they thought there 
was a little more modesty in youi letter than m the 
Icttei s of your pert advocate : and my father is pleased 
to give me leave to write ; but only these words foi 
him^ and no more : ‘ That he withdraws the curse he 
laid upon you, at the first hearing of your wicked flight, 
so far as it is in his power to do it ; and hopes that your 
present punishment may be all that you will meet with. 
For the rest, he will never own you, noi forgive you ; 
and grieves.Jhe has such a daughter in the world.’ 

All this, and more you have deserved from him, 
and Eom all of us : But what have you done to this 
abandoned libertine, to deserve what you have met with 
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at his hands ? — I fear, I fear. Sister ! — But no more ! 
— A blessed fom' months’ woik have you made of it. 

My brother is now at Edinburgh, sent thither by my 
father, [^though he knows not this to be the motive,] 
that he may not meet your tiiuniphant deludci. 

We are told he would be glad to many you: But 
why, then, did he abandon you ? He had kept you 
till he was tiicd of you, no question ; and it is not 
likely he would wish to have you but ujion the teinis 
you have aheady without all doubt been his. 

You ought to advise youi ft lend Miss Howe to 
concern herself less in youi mutters than she does, 
except she could do it with moie decency. She has 
written thice letters to me: very insolent ones. Your 
favourer, poor Mrs. Norton, thinks you know nothing 
of the pelt cieaturc’s wilting. 1 ho|)c you don’t. But 
then the more impertinent the wiiter. But, believing 
the fond woman, I sat down the more readily to answer 
youi lettei ; and I wiite with less seventy, I cun tell 
you, than otherwise I should have done, if I had 
answeicd it at all. 

Monday lust was youi birth-day. Think, poor 
ungrateful wictch, as you aie' how we all used to 
keep It ; and you will not wonder to be told, that we 
lan away from one another that day. But God give 
you true penitence, if you have it not alieudy ! and it 
will be true, it it be equal to the shame and the sorrow 
you have given us all. 

Your afHicted sister, 

Arabella Hari-uwi'. 

Youi cousin Morden is eveiy day expected in 
England. He, as well as others ofr^he family, 
when he comes to hear what a blessed piece of 
work you have made of it, will wish you never 
had had a being. 
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LETTER LXI 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWL, TO MISS HOWE 

Sunday, July 30. 

You have given me great pleasuie, my deaiest friend, 
by your approbation of my leasonings, and of my 
resolution founded upon them, nevei to have Mi. 
Lovelace. This approbation is so right a thing, give 
me leave to say, fiom the natuie of the case, and from 
the strict honour and time dignity of mind, which I 
always admired in my Anna Howe, that I could hardly 
tell to what, but to my evil destiny, which of late 
would not let me please any body, to attribute the 
advice you gave me to the contraiy. 

. But let not the ill state of my health, and what that 
may naturally tend to, sadden you. I have told you, 
that I will not run away from life, nor avoid the means 
that may continue it, if God see fit : and if He do not, 
who shall repine at His will ! 

If it shall be found that I have not acted unworthy 
of youi love, and of my own character, in my greater 
trials, that will be a happiness to both on leflection. 

The shock which you so earnestly advise me to try 
to get above, was a shock, the greatest that I could 
receive. But, my dear, as it was not occasioned by my 
fault, I hope I am already got above it. I hope I am. 

I am more grieved (at times howevei) for others, 
than for myself. And so I ought. For as to myself, 
I cannot but reflect that I have had an escape, rather 
than a loss, in missing Mr. Lovelace for a husband — 
even had he not committed the vilest of all outrages. 

Let any.»one, who knows my stoiy, collect his 
character from his behavioui to me before yhs.t outrage; 
and then judge whether it was in the least probable that 
such a man should make me happy. But to collect his 
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character from his principles with regard to the >r<?.v in 
general^ and from his enterpiizcs upon many of them, 
and to consider the cruelty of his nature, and the 
sportvueness of his m’uention, together with the high 
opinion he has of himself, it will not be doubted that 
a wife of his must have been niiseiable; and more 
miseiable if she loved him, than she could have been 
were she to be indifferent to him. 

A taoehemonth might vciy piobably have put a period 
to my life ; situated as I was with my friends ; perse- 
cuted and harassed as I had been by my bi other and 
sister ; and ray very heart torn in pieces by the wilful, 
and (as it is now apparent) premeditated suspenses of 
the man,' whose gratitude I wished to engage, and 
whose piotection I was the more entitled to c.N:pcct, as 
he had lobbed me of eveiy other, and reduced me to 
an absolute dependence upon himself. Indeed I once 
thought that it was all his view to biing me to this, (as 
he hated ray family;) and uncomfortable enough for 
me, if It had been all. 

Can It be thought, my deal, that my heart was not 
more than half bioken (happy as I was before I knew 
Mr. Lovelace) by such a grievous change in my 
circumstances ? — Indeed it was. Noi perhaps was the 
wicked violence wanting to have cut short, though 
possibly not so very short, a life that he has sported 
with. 

Had I been his but a month, he must b^ve possessed 
the estate on which my relations had act their hearts ; 
the more to their regret, as they hated hvn as much as 
he hated them. 

Have I not reason, these things considered, to think 
myself happiei without Mr. Lovelace than'^ could have 
been with him ?— My will too imviolated; and very 
little, nay, not any thing as to him, to icproach myself 
with ? 
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But with my relations it is otherwise. They indeed 
deseive to be pitied. They are, and no doubt will 
long be, unhappy, 

T o judge of their resentments, and of their conduct, 
we must put ourselves in their situation : — and while 
they think me more in fault than themselves, (whethei 
my favouiers are of their opinion, or not,) and have a 
right to judge for themselves, they ought to have great 
allowances made for them ; ray parents especially. 
They stand at least jf^acquitted, {that I cannot ;) 
and the rather, as they can recollect, to their pain, their 
past indulgencies to me, and their unquestionable love. 

Your partiality for the friend you so much value will 
not easily let you come into this way of thinking. But 
only, my dear, be pleased to consider the matter in the 
following light. 

‘ Here was my mother, one of the most prudent 
persons of lier sex, married into a family, not perhaps 
so happily tempered as herself ; but every one of which 
she had the address, for a great while, absolutely to 
govern as she pleased by her directing wisdom, at the 
same time that they knew not but her prescriptions were 
the dictates of their own hearts ; such a sweet heart 
had she of conquering by seeming to yield. Think, 
my dear, what must be Ae pride and the pleasure of 
such a mother, that m my brother she could give a son 
to the family she distinguished wdth her love, not 
unworthy of their wishes ; a daughter, in my sister, of 
whom she had no reason to be ashamed ; and in me a 
second daughter, whom every body complimented (such 
was their partial favour to me) as being the still more 
immediate likeness of herself? How, self pleased, 
could she smj||e round upon a family she had so blessed 1 
What compliments were paid her upon the example she 
had given us, which was followed with such hopeful 
eifects ! With what a noble confidence could she look 
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upon her cleai Mr. Harlowe, as a person made happy 
by hei ; and be delighted to think that nothing but 
purity streamed from a fountain so puie! 

‘ Now, my dear, reveise, as I daily do, this charming 
prospect. See my dear mother^ sorrowing in hci closet; 
endeavouring to suppiess her sorrow at her table, and 
in those letliements wheiesoirowwas before a sti anger; 
hanging down her pensive head : smiles no moie 
beaming ovei her benign aspect : her virtue made to 
suffei for faults she could not be guilty of: hci patience 
continually tried (because she has nioie of it than any 
othei ) with repetitions of faults she is as much wounded 
by, as those can be from whom she so often heais of 
theni: taking to heiself, as the fountain-head, a taint 
which only had infected one of the ainder-cujrents : 
afraid to open her lips (weie she willing) in my favour, 
lest it should be thought she has any bias in hei own 
mind to failings that never could have been suspected in 
her : robbed of that pleasing merit, which the mother 
of well-nurtured and hopeful children may glory in : 
every one who visits her, or is visited by her,' by dumb 
show, and looks that mean more than woids can express, 
condoling where they used to congiatulate: the aflected 
silence wounding : the compassionating look reminding : 
the half-suppressed sigh in thm, calling up deeper siglis 
fiom her; and their averted eyes, while they endeavour 
to restrain the rising tear, provoking tears from her, 
that will not be restrained. 

‘When I consider the.se things, anti, added to tliese, 
the pangs that tear in pieces the stronger heart of my 
FATHER, because it cannot relieve itself by those tears 
which carry the torturing grief to the eyes of softer 
tpiuts: the overboiling tumults of my impatient and 
uncontroulable brot her, piqued to the heart of his 
honoiu, in the fall of a sister, in whom he once gloried ; 
the pride of an elder sister, who had given unwilling 
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way to the honours paid over her head to one born 
after her : and, lastly, the dishonour I have brought 
upon two UNCLFs, who each contended which should 
most favoui their then happy niece : — ^When, I say, I 
reflect upon my fault in these strong, yet just lights, 
what room can thcie be to censuie any body but my 
unhappy self? and how much reason have I to say, If 
I jusify myxelf mine oiun heart shall condemn ?ne : tf I 
say I am perfci t, it shall also pronie me peraiersc P * 

Here permit me to lay down my pen for a few 
moments. 


You are very obliging to me, intentionally, I know, 
when you tell me, it is in my power to hasten the day 
of Mr. Hickman’s happiness. But yet, give me leave 
to say, that I admire this kind assuiance less than any 
other paragraph of your letter. 

In the first place you know it is not in my power to 
say nvhen I can dismiss my phy.sician ; and you should 
not put the celebration of a marriage intended by yourself 
and so desirable to your mother, upon so precaiious an 
issue. Nor will I accept of a compliment, which must 
mean a slight to her. 

If any thing could give me a relish for life, after 
what I have sulfered, it would be the hopes of the con- 
tinuance of the more than sisterly love, which has, for 
years, uninterruptedly bound us together as one mind. 
— And why, my dear, should you defer giving (by a 
tie still stronger) another friend to one who has so few? 

I am glad you have sent my letter to Miss Montague. 
I hope I shall hear no more of this unhappy man. 

I had begun the particulars of my tragical story : but 
it is so painful a task, and I have so many more important 
things to do, and, as I apprehend, so little time to do 
them in, that, could I avoid it, I would go no farther in it. 

vou vu. L 
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Then, to this hour, I know not by what means 
several of his machinations to ruin me were brought 
about ; so that some material parts of my sad story 
must be defective, if I were to sit down to write 
it. But I have been thinking of a way that will answer 
the end wished for by your mothei and you full as well, 
perhaps better. 

Mr. Lovelace, it seems, has communicated to his 
friend Mr. Belford all that has passed between himself 
and me, as he went on. Mr. Belford has not been able 
to deny it. So that (as we may observe by the way) 
a poor young creature, whose indiscretion has given a 
libertine power over hei, has a reason she little thinks of^ 
to regret her folly j since these wretches, who have no 
more honour in one point than in another, scruple not 
to make her weakness a part of therr triumph to their 
brother libertines. 

I have nothing to apprehend of this sort, if I have 
the justice done me in his letters which M’'* Belford 
assures me I have : and therefore the partic'ulars of my 
story, and the base arts of this vile man, will, I think, 
be best collected from those very letters of his, (if Mr. 
Belford can be prevailed upon to communreate them;) 
to whrch I dare appeal with the same truth and fervour 
as he did, who says — 0 that one nuould hear me ! anti 
that mine adversary had nantten a book ! — Hurely, 1 
nuould take it upon my shoulders^ and hind it to me as a 
crown 1 for I covered not my transgressions as Adam^ by 
hiding mine iniquity in my bosom. 

There is one way which may be fallen upon to in- 
duce Mr. Belford to communicate these letters ; since 
he seems to have (and declares he always had) a 
sincere abhorrence ol his friend's baseness /,o me : but 
tliat, you’ll say, when you hear it, is a strange one. 
Nevertheless, 1 am very earnest upon it at present. 

It is no other than this ; 
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I think to make Mr. Belford the executor of my last 
will : [don’t be surprised:] and with this view I permit 
his visits with the less scruple : and every time I see 
him, from his concern for me, am moie and more 
inclined to do so. If I hold in the same mind, and if 
he accept the trust, and will communicate the raateiials 
in his power, those, joined with what you can furnish, 
will answer the whole end. 

I know you wiU start at my notion of such an 
executor j but pray, my dear, consider, in my present 
circumstances, what I can do better, as I am em- 
powered to make a will, and have considerable matters 
in my own disposal. 

Your mother, I am sure, would not consent that you 
should take this office upon you. It might subject 
Mr. Hickman to the insults of that violent man. Mrs. 
Norton cannot, foi several reasons respecting heiself. 
My brother looks upon what I ought to have as his 
right. My uncle Harlonve is already one of my trustees 
(as my cousin Moiden is the othei) for the estate my 
grandfather left roe : but you see I could not get fiom 
my own family the few guineas I left behind me at 
Harlowe-place ; and my uncle Antony once threatened 
to have my gi-andfather’s will controvei ted. My 
father ! — To be sure, my dear, I could not expect that 
ray father would do aU I wish should be done : and a ■mi// 
to be executed by a father for a daughter, (parts of it, 
perhaps, absolutely agamst his own judgment,) carries 
somewhat daring and prescriptive in the very word. 

If indeed ray cousin Morden were to come m time, 
and would undertake this trust — but even him it might 
subject to hazards ; and the more, as he is a man of 
great spirit^ and as the other man (of as great) looks 
upon me (unprotected as I have long been) as his 
pioperty. 

Now Mr. Belford, as I have already mentioned, 
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knows every thing that has passed. He is a man of 
spirit, and, it seems, as fearless as the other, with more 
humane qualities. You don’t know, ray dear, what 
instances of sincere humanity this Mr. Bclford has 
shown, not only on occasion of the cruel airest, but on 
several occasions since. And Mrs. Lovick has taken 
pains to inquiie after his general character; and hears 
a very good one of him, foi justice and generosity in all 
his concerns of tnmm and tnum, as they are called : he 
has a knowledge of law-mattei s ; and has two executor- 
ships upon him at this time, in tlie discharge of which 
his honoiu is unquestioned. 

All these reasons have already in a manner determined 
me to ask this favour of him ; although it will have an 
odd sound with it to make an intimate fiiend of Mr. 
Lovelace my executor. 

This is certain : my brother will be more acquiescent 
a great deal in such a case with the articles of my will, 
as he will see that it will be to no purpose to controvert 
some of them, which else, I dare say, he would con- 
trovert, or peisuade my other friends to do so. And 
who would involve an executor in a law-suit, if they 
could help it ? — ^Which would be the case, if any body 
were left, whom my brothci could hope to awe or 
controul ; since my lather has possession of all, and is 
absolutely governed by him. [Angry spirits, my dear, 
as I have often seen, will be overcome by more angiy 
ones, as well as sometimes be disarmed by the meek.] 
— Noi would I 'wisbi you may believe, to have effects 
tom out of my father’s hands : while Mr. Belford, who 
IS a man of fortune, (and a good economist in his own 
affairs) would have no interest but to do justice. 

Then he exceedingly presses for someroccasion to 
show his readiness to serve me : and he would be able 
to manage his violent friend, over whom he has more 
influence than any other person. 
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Blit aftei all, I know not it it were not more eligible 
by far, that my story, and myself too^ should be f'oi gotten 
as soon as possible. And of this I shall have the less 
doubt, if the character of my paients [you will forgive 
me, my dear] cannot be guarded against the unqualified 
bitterness which, from youi affectionate zeal for me, 
has sometimes mingled with youi ink — a point that 
oughty and (I insist upon it) must be well consideied of, 
if any thing be done which youi mother and you aie 
desiious to have done. The gcneiality of the world is 
too apt to oppose a duty — and general duties, my dear, 
ought not to be weakened by the justification of a 
single person, however unhappily ciicumstanced. 

My father has been so good as to take off the heavy 
malediction he laid me under. I must be now solicitous 
for a last blessing ; and that is all I shall piesurae to 
petition for. My sister’s lettei, communicating this 
giace, 18 a seveie one : but as she wiites to me as from 
every body, how could I expect it to be otheiwise ? 

If you set out to-moiiow, this letter cannot reach 
you till you get to your aunt Hai man’s. I shall there- 
fore direct it thither, as Mr. Hickman instructed me. 

I hope you will have met with no inconveniencies in 
your little journey and voyage ; and that you will have 
found in good health all whom you wish to see well. 

If your relations in the little island join their solicita- 
tions with your mother’s commands, to have your 
nuptials celebrated before you leave them, let me beg 
of you, my dear, to oblige them. How grateful will 
the notification that you have done so be to 

Your ever faitiiful and affectionate 

Cl. Harlowe. 
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LETTER LXII 

MISS CLARISSA KARLOWE, TO MISS HARLOWL 

Satiiuliiy, July 29. 

I REPINE not, my deal Sister, at the seventy you have 
been pleased to expiess in the letter you favouicd me 
with ; because that severity was accompanied with the 
grace I had petitioned foi ; and because tlie repioachcs 
of mine own heart aie stiongei than any othei person’s 
lepioaches can be: and yet I am not half so culpable 
as I am imagined to be : as would be allowed, if till the 
circumstances of my unhappy stoiy were known : and 
which I shall be ready to communicate to Mrs. Norton, 
if she be commissioned to inquire into them ; or to you, 
my Sistei, if you can have patience to hear them. 

I lemembeicd with a bleeding heart what day the 
24th of July was. I began with the eve of it ; and I 
passed the day itself — as it nuas fit I should pass it. 
Noi have I any comfort to give to my dear and ever- 
honoiucd father and mothci, and to you, my Bella, but 
this — that, as it was the liist unhappy anniversary of 
my birth, in all piobability, it will be the last. 

Believe me, my deai Sistei, I say not this merely to 
move compassion, but from the best giounds. And as, 
on that account, I think it of the highest importance to 
my peace of mind to obtain one farthei favoui, I would 
choose to owe to your intercession, ns my sistevy the 
leave I beg, to address half a dozen lines (with the 
hope of having them answered as I wish) to either or 
to both my honoured parents, to beg their last hlessin^^. 

This blessing is all the favour I have now to ask : it 
is all I dare to ask : yet am 1 afraid to ry^sh at once, 
though by letter, into the presence of eithei. And if I 
did not ask it, it might seem to be owing to stubborn- 
ness and want of duty, when my heart is all humility 
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and penitence. Only, be so good as to embolden me 
to attempt this task — write but this one line, ‘ Clary 
Harlowe, you are at liberty to write as you desire.’ 
This will be enough — and shall, to my last hour, be 
acknowledged as the gieatest favoui, by 

Your truly penitent sister, 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


LETTER LXIII 

MRS. NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

Monday, July 31. 

My Dearest Young Lady, 

I must indeed own that I took the liberty to 
write to your mother, offering to enclose to her, if she 
gave me leave, your’s of the 24th : by which I thought 
she would see what was the state of your mind ; what the 
natuie of your last troubles was from the wicked arrest ; 
what the people are where you lodge j what proposals 
weie made you from Loid M.’s family; also your 
sincere penitence ; and how much Miss Howe’s writing 
to them, in the terms she wiote in, disturbed you — but, 
as you have taken the mattei into your own hands, and 
forbid me, in your last, to act in this nice affair un- 
known to you, I am glad the letter was not required of 
me — and indeed it may be better that the matter he 
wholly between you and them ; since my affection for 
you is thought to proceed fiom partiality. 

They would choose, no doubt, that you should owe 
to themselves^ and not to ray humble mediation, the favour 
for which you so earnestly sue, and of which I would 
not have you despair : for I will venture to assure you, 
that youi mother is ready to take the first opportunity 
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to show her maternal tenderness: and this I gather from 
several hints I am not at liberty to explain myself upon. 

I long to be with you, now I am better, and now 
my son is in a fan way of lecoveiy. But is it not 
hard to have it signified to me that at present it will 
not be taken well if I go ? — I suppose, while the lecon- 
ciliation, which I hope will take place, is negotiating 
by means of the coriespondcncc so newly opened be- 
tween you and your sister. But if you would have me 
come, I will lely on my good intentions, and risque 
eveiy one’s displeasure. 

Mr. Bland has business in town ; to solicit for a 
benefice which it is expected the incumbent will be 
obliged to quit for a better prefei merit : anti, when 
there, he is to inquiie privately alter youi way of hie, 
and of youi health. 

He is a very officious young man ; and, but that 
your uncle Harlowe (who has chosen him for this 
errand) legards him as an oiaclc, youi mothei had 
lather any body else had been sent. 

He is one of those puzzling, over-doing gentlemen, 
who think they see faithei into matters than any body 
else, and arc fond of discovered mysteries wheic there 
are none, in order to be thought shiewd men. 

I can’t say I like him, cither in the pulpit or out of 
it : I, who had a father one of the soundest divines 
and finest scholars in the kingdom ; who never made an 
ostentation of what he knew ; but loved and venerated 
the gospel he taught, prcfeiring it to all other learning : 
to be obliged to hear a young man depart from his text 
as soon as lie has named it, (so contrary, too, to the 
example set him by his learned and worthy principal,^ 
when his health peimits him to preach ;) ml throwing 
about, to a chiistian and count! y audience, scraps of 
Latin and Greek from the Pagan Classics; and not 
* Di, Lewen. 
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always brought m with great pi opiiety neithei, (if I am 
to judge by tlic only way given me to judge of them, 
by the Itnglish he ])uts them into ;) is an indication of 
something wrong, eithei in his head, oi his heart, 01 
both ; foi, otlieiwisc, his education at the univeisity 
must have taught him better. You know, my dear 
Miss Claiy, the honoin I have for the cloth : it is 
owing to //in/, that i say what I do. 

I know not the day he is to set out ; and, as his 
inquiiies are to be private, be pleased to take no 
notice of this intelligence. I have no doubt that your 
life and conversation are such as may defy the sciutinies 
of the most ollicious inquirer. 

I am just now told that you have written a second 
Icttci to your sister : but am afiaid they will wait 
for Ml. Brand’s report, before farther favour will be 
obtained Irom them ; for they will not yet believe you 
are so ill (is 1 (eai you aie. 

But you would soon find that you have an indulgent 
motlicr, were she at liberty to act according to her own 
inclination. And this gives me gieat hopes that all 
will end well at last : for 1 verily think you are in the 
riglit way to a leconciliation. God give a blessing to 
it, and rcstoie yoiii health, and you to all youi friends, 
prays 

Your ever aifectionate 

Judith Norton. 

Your good mother has privately sent me five guineas : 
she IB pleased to say to help us in the illness wc 
have been aillictcd with ; but, more likely, that I 
might send them 10 you, as from myself. I hope, 
thcrefo?c, i may sund them up, with ten more I 
have still left. 

[ will send you word of Mr. Morden’s ariival, the 
moment i know it. 
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If agreeable, I should be glad to know all that 
passes between youi relations and you. 


LETTER LXIV 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWR, TO MRS. NORTON 

Wednesday, Aug, a. 

You give me, my dear Mrs. Norton, gieat pleasure 
in hearing of your’s and your son’s recoveiy. May 
you continue, for many, many years, a blessing to each 
other ! 

You tell me that you did actually write to my mother, 
ojfering to enclose to her mine of the Z4th past : and 
you say it was not required of you. That is to say, 
although you cover it over as gently as you could, that 
your offer was rejected ; which makes it evident that 
no plea will be made for me. Yet, you bid me hope, 
that the grace I sued for would, in time^ be granted. 

The grace I then sued for was indeed granted j but 
you are afraid, you say, that they will wait for Mr. 
Brand’s leport, before favour will be obtained in return 
to the second letter which I wrote to ray sister ; and 
you add, that I have an indulgent mother, were she at 
liberty to act according to her own inclination ; and 
that all will end well at last. 

But what, my dear Mrs. Norton, what is the grace 
I sue for in my second letter ? — It is not that they will 
receive me into favour — If they think it is, they are 
mistaken. I do not, I cannot expect that.” Nor, as I 
have often said, should I, if they (would receive me, 
bear to live m the eye of those dear friends whom I 
have so grievously offended. ’Tis only, simply, a 
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blessing I ask : a blessing to dte with ; not to live 
with. — Do they know that ? and do they know that 
their unkindness will perhaps shorten my date ; so that 
their favour, if ever they intend to grant it, may come 
too late ? 

Once more, I desire you not to think of coming to 
me. I have no uneasiness now, but what proceeds from, 
the apprehension of seeing a man I would not see for 
the world, if I could help it ; and from the severity 
of my nearest and dearest relations : a severity entirely 
their own, I doubt ; for you tell me that my brother Is 
at Edinburgh! You would therefore heighten their 
severity, and make yourself enemies besides, if you 
were to come to me — Don’t you see that you would ? 

Mr. Brand may come, if he will. He is a clergy- 
man, and must mean well; or I must think so, let him 
say of me what he will. All my fear is, that, as he 
knows I am in disgrace with a family whose esteem he 
is desirous to cultivate ; and as he has obligations to 
my uncle Harlowe and to my father ; he will be but a 
languid acquitter — ^not that I am afraid of what he, or 
any body in the world, can hear as to my conduct. 
You may, my revered and dear friend, indeed you may, 
rest satisfied, that that is such as may warrant me to 
challenge the inquiries of the most officious. 

I will send you copies of what passes, as you desire, 
when I have an answer to my second letter. I now 
begin to wish that I had taken the heart to write to 
my father himself j or to my mother, at least ; instead 
of to my sister ; and yet I doubt my poor mother can 
do nothing for me of herself. A strong confederacy, 
my dear H^rs. Noiton, (a strong confedeiacy indeed !) 
against a poor girl, their daughter, sister, niece 1 — My 
brother, perhaps, got it renewed before he left them. 
He needed not — his work is done ; and more than 
done. 
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Don’t afflict yourself about money-matters on my 
account. I have no occasion for money. I am glad 
my raothei was so consideiate to you. I was in pam 
for you on the same subject. But Heaven will not 
peimit so good a woman to want the humble blessings 
she was always satisfied with. I wish every individual 
of oui family wcie but as lich as you ! — 0 my mamma 
Norton, you aie iich ! you aie rich indeed ! — the true 
riches aie such content as you aic blessed with. — And 
I hope in God that I am in the way to be rich too. 

Adieu, my ever-indulgent friend. You say all will 
be at last happy — and I htoiu it will — I confide that it 
will, with as much secuiity, as you may, that T will be, 
to my last hour. 

Your evei giateful and affectionate 

Cl. Haulowu. 


LETTER LXV 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELrORD, KS(j. 

Tuesday, Aug, i. 

I AM most confoundedly chagiined and disappointed : 
foi here, on Saturday, arrived a messenger from Miss 
Howe, with a letter to my cousins ; which T knew 
nothing of till yesteiday , when Lady Sarah and Lady 
Betty weie procured to be heie, to sit in judgment upon 
It with the old Peer, and my two kinswomen. And 
never was bear so miserably baited as thy poor friend ! 
— And for what? — why for the cruelty of Miss 
Harlowc ; For have I committed any nefj offence ? 
and would I not have re-instated myself in her favour 
upon hei own teims, if I could? And is it fair to 
* See Letter LV. of this volume. 
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punish me for what is my misfoitune, and not my fault ? 
Such ovent-judging fools as I have for my relations 1 I 
am ashamed of them all. 

In that of Miss Howe was enclosed one to her from 
Miss Harlowc,* to be transmitted to my cousins, con- 
taining a final i election of me; and that in very 
vehement and positive terms ; yet she pretends that, in 
this rejection, she is governed moie by principle than 

paesum — [D d lie, as ever was told and, as a 

proof that she is, says, that she can forgive me, and 
does, on this one condition, that I will never molest 
her moie — the whole lettei so written as to make 
herself more admit eel, me more detested. 

What we have been told of the agitations and 
workings, and sighings and sobbings, of the French 
piophets among us foimcrly, was nothing at all to the 
scene exhibited by these maudlin souls, at the reading 
of these letters ; and of some affecting passages ex- 
tracted fi om anothei ol my fair implacable’s to Miss 
Howe — such lamentations for the loss of so charming 
a 1 elation! such applaudings of her viitue, of her 
exalt edness of soul and sentiment I such menaces of 
disinherisons ! 1, not needing their reproaches to be 

stung to the heart with my own reflections, and with 
the rage of disappointment ; and as sincerely as any of 
them admiiing her — ‘What the devil,’ cried I, ‘is all 
this foi ? Is it not enough to be despised and rejected ? 
Can I help her imjilacable spirit? Would I not repair 
the evils 1 have made her suffer ? ’ — Then was I ready 
to curse them all, herself and Miss Howe foi company : 
and heartily swore that she should yet be mine. 

I now swear it over again to thee — ‘Were her death 
to follow hi a week aftci the knot is tied, by the Lord 
of Heaven, it shdl be tied, and she shall die a Love- 
lace 1 ’ — Tell her so, if thou wilt : but, at’ the same 
* See Letter XLl, of this volume. 
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time, tell her that I have no view to her fortune ; and 
that I will solemnly resign that, and all pretensions to 
it, in whose favour she pleases, if she resign life issue- 
less. — I am not so low-minded a wretch, as to ha guilty 
of any sordid views to her fortune. — Let her judge for 
herself, tlien, whether it be not for her honour rather 
to leave this world a Lovelace than a Harlowe. 

But do not thrnk I will entirely rest a cause so near 
my heart upon an advocate who so much more admires 
his client’s adversary than hts clrent. I will go to 
town, in a few days, in order to throw myself at her 
feet: and I will carry with me, or have at hand, a 
resolute, well-prepared parson ; and tire ceremony shall 
be performed, let what wrll be the consequence. 

But if she will permit me to attend her for this 
purpose at either of the churches mentioned in the 
license, (which she has by her, and, thank Heaven ! 
has not returned me with my letters,) then will I not 
disturb her ; but meet her at the altar in either churcli, 
and wrll engage to br ing my two cousins to attend her, 
and even Lady Sarah and Lady Betty ; and my Lord 
M. in person shall give her to me. 

Or, if it will be still more agreeable to her, I will 
undertake that either Lady Sarah or Lady Betty, or 
both, shall go to town and attend her down ; and the 
marriage shall be celebrated in their presence, and in 
that of Lord M., either here or elsewhere, at her own 
choice. 

Do not play me booty, Belford ; but sincerely and 
warmly use all the eloquence thou art master of, to 
prevail upon her to choose one of these three methods. 
One of them she must choose — by my soul, she must. 

Here is Charlotte tapping at my close^'-door for 
admittance. What a devil wants Charlotte? — I will 
hear no more reproaches ! — Come in, girl ! 
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My cousin Charlotte, finding me writing on with too 
much earnestness to have any regaid for politeness to 
her, and guessing at niy subject, besought me to let her 
sec what I had written. 

I obliged hei. And she was so highly pleased on 
seeing me so much in earnest, that she offered, and I 
accepted hci offer, to write a letter to Miss Hailowe ; 
with iicrmission to treat me in it as she thought lit. 

I shall enclose a copy of her letter. 

When she had written it, she brought it to me, with 
apologies for the freedom taken with me in it ; but 1 
excused it ; and she was ready to give me a kiss for 
joy of my approbation : and I gave her two for writing 
it ; telling hei I had hopes of success from it ; and 
that 1 thought she had luckily hit it off. 

IjIvci y one appi oves of it, as well as 1 ; and is pleased 
with me for so patiently submitting to be abused, and 
undertaken for. — If it do not succeed, all the blame 
will be thrown upon the deai creature's perveiseness : 
her charitable or forgiving disposition, about which she 
makes such a parade, will be justly questioned ; and 
the piety, of which she is now in full possession, will 
be tuinslerred to me. 

Ihitling, therefore, my whole confidence in this letter, 

I postpone all my othei alternatives, as also my going 
to town, till my empress send an answer to my cousin 
Montague. 

But if she persist, and will not promise to take time 
to consider of the matter, thou raayest communicate to 
her what I had written, as above, before my cousin 
entered ; and, if she be still perverse, assure her, that I 
must and nxjill see her — but this with all honoui, all 
humility ?* and, if I cannot move her in my favour, I 
will then go abroad, and perhaps never moie return to 
lingland. 

I am sorry thou art, at this critical time, so busily 
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employed, as thou informest me thou art, in thy Watford 
affairs, and m preparing to do Belton justice. If chou 
wantest my assistance in the latter, command me. 
Though engrossed by this perverse beauty, and plagued 
as I am, I will obey thy first summons. 

I have great dependence upon thy zeal and thy 
friendship: hasten back to her, therefore, and resume 
a task so interesting to me, that it is equally the subject 
of my dreams, as of my waking hours. 


LETTER LXVl 

Miss MONTAGUE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

'ruehtlay, Aug, i. 

Dearest Madam, 

All our family is deeply sensible of the 
injuries you have received at the hands of one of it, 
whom you only can render in any manner worthy of 
the 1 elation he stands in to us all : and if, as an act of 
mercy and chanty, the gieatest your pious heart can 
show, you will be pleased to lodk over his past wicked- 
ness and ingi atitude, and suffer yourself to be our kins- 
woman, you will make us the happiest family in the 
world: and I can engage, that Lord M., and Lady 
Sarah Sadleir, and Lady Betty Lawiance, and my 
sister, who are all admirers of your virtues, and of your 
nobleness of mind, will for ever love and levercnce 
you, and do every thing in all their jiowers to make 
you amends for what you have suifered fjp.om Mr. 
Lovelace. This, Madam, we should not, however, 
dale to petition for, were we not assured, that Mr. 
Lovelace is most sincerely soriy for his past vile- 
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ness to you ; and that he will, on his knees, beg your 
pardon, and vow eternal love and honour to you. 

Wherefore, my dearest cousin^ [how you will charm 
us all, if this agreeable style may be permitted !] for all 
our sakes, for his squVb sake, [you must, I am sure, be 
so good a lady, as to wish to save a soul ! ] and allow 
me to say, foi your oivn fame’s sake, condescend to 
our joint rec^uest : and if, byway of encoui agement, 
you will but say you will be glad to see, and to be 
as much known personally, as you are by fame, to 
Charlotte Montague, I will, in two days’ time from the 
receipt of your permission, wait upon you with or 
‘Without ray sistei, and leceive your farther commands. 

Let mt-, our dearest cousin, [we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of calling you so ; let me] entreat you to 
give me your permission for my journey to London ; 
and put it in the power of Lord M. and of the ladies 
of the famili/, to make you what reparation they can 
make you, idr the injuries which a person of the 
greatest merit in the world has received from one of 
the most audacious men in it ; and you will infinitely 
oblige us all ; and particularly her, who repeatedly 
presumes to style herself 

Your affectionate cousin, and obliged servant, 

Charlotte Montague. 


LETTER LXVII 

MR. BILFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ES^. 

'll I Thursday Morning, Aug. 3. Six o’clock. 

I HAVE been so much employed in my own and 
Belton’s affairs, that I could not come to town tiU last 
night ; having contented myself with sending to Mrs. 
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Lovick, to know, from time to time, the state of the 
lady 8 health ; of which I received but very indifferent 
accounts, owing, in a great measure, to letters or 
advices bi ought her fi'om her implacable famil]. 

I have now completed my own affairs ; and, next 
week, shall go to Epsom, to endeavour to put llelton's 
sister into possession of his own house for him ; aftet 
which, I shall devote myself wholly to your service, 
and to that of the lady. 

I was admitted to her piesencc last night; and found 
hci visibly altered for the worse. WJicn I went 
home, I had your letter of Tuesday last put into my 
hands. ^ Let me tell thee, Lovelace, that J insist upon 
the pcrfoimancc of thy engagcmeni to me that thou 
wilt not personally molest her. 

[^Mi. Belfoid dates again on Thursday morning, ten 
0 clock ; and gives an account of a conversation 
which he had just held with the Lady upon the 
subject of Miss Montague’s letter to her, preceding, 
and upon Mr. Lovelace’s alternatives, as mentioned 
in Letter LXV., which Mr. Belford supported with 
the utmost earnestness. But, as the result of this 
conversation will be found in the subsequent letters, 
Mr. Bellbrd’s pleas and arguments in favour of his 
friend, and the Lady’s answers, are omitted.] 


LETTER LXVIII 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS MONTAGUK 

D«a Madam. Tlu,™ar, a,,,-. 3, 

I am infinitely obliged to you for your kind 
and condescending letter. A letter, hewever, which 
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heightens my regrets, as it gives me a new instance 
of what a happy creature I might have been in an 
alliance so much approved of by such worthy ladies ; 
and which, on their accounts, and on that of Lord M. 
would have been so reputable to myself, and was once 
so desirable. 

But indeed, indeed. Madam, my heart sincerely 
repulses the man who, descended from such a family, 
could be guilty, jirst^ of such premeditated violence 
as he has been guilty of ; and, as he knows, farther 
intended me, on the night previous to the day he set 
out for Berkshire ; and, next, pretending to spirit, could 
be so mean as to wish to lift into that family a person 
he was capable of abasing into a companionship with 
the most abandoned of her sex. 

Allow me then, dear Madam, to declare with fervour, 
tliat I think I never could deserve to be tanked with 
the ladies of a family so splendid and so noble, if, by 
vowing love and honour at the altar to such a violator, 
I could sanctify, as I may say, his unprecedented and 
elaborate wickedness. 

Permit me, however, to make one request to my 
good Loid M., and to Lady Betty, and Lady Sarah, 
and to your kind self, and your sister — It is, that you 
will all be pleased to join your authority and interests 
to prevail upon Mr. Lovelace not to molest me farther. 

Be pleased to tell him, that, if I am designed for life, 
it will be very cruel in him to attempt to hunt me 
out of it ; for I am determined never to see him more, 
if I can help it. The more cruel, because he knows 
that I have nobody to defend me from him ; nor do I 
wish to engage any body to his hurt, or to their own. 

If I ari?, on the other hand, destined for death, it 
will be no less cruel, if he will not permit me to die 
in peace — since a peaceable and happy end I wish 
himj indeed I do. 
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Every worldly good attend you, dear Madam, and 
every branch of the honourable family, is the wish of 
one, whose misfortune it is that she is obliged to 
disclaim any othei title than that of, 

Dear Madam, 

Your and theii obliged and faithful servant, 

Clarissa Harlowk. 


LETTER LXIX 


MR. bklford, to ROBKRT LOVELACH, ESU. 

Thui-8(Iay Afternoon, Aug. 3, 

I AM just now^ agieeably surprised by the following 
letter, delivered into my hands by a messenger from 
the lady. The letter she mentions, as enclosed, I 
have returned, without taking a copy of it. The 
contents of it will soon be communicated to you, I 
presume, by other hands. They are an absolute 
rejection of thee — Poor Lovelace / 

TO JOHN BEI.KORD, ESQ. 

Sm, 

You have frequently offered to obliee me in 
any thing that shall be within your power : and I have 
such an ppinion of you, as to be willing to hope that, 
at the times you made those offers, you meant more 
than mere compliment. 

I have therefore two requests to make to you ; the 
first I will now mention ; the other, if this shall be 
complied with, otherwise not. p 

It behoves me to leave behind me such an account 
as may clear up my conduct to several of my friends 
* Miss Harlowe’a Letter, No. LXVIU, 
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■who will not at present concern themselves about me ; 
and Miss Howe, and hei mother, are very solicitous 
that I will do so. 

I am apprehensive that I shall not have time to do 
this ; and you will not wondei that I have less and less 
inclination to set about such a painful task ; especially 
as I find myself unable to look back with patience on 
what I have suffered ; and shall be too much discom- 
posed by the retrospection, were I obliged to make it, 
to ]iroceed with the lequisite temper in a task of still 
greater impoitance which I have before me. 

It is very evident to me that your wicked friend 
has given you, from time to time, a circumstantial 
account of all his behaviour to me, and devices against 
me ; and you have more than once assuied me, that 
he has done my character all the justice 1 could wish 
foi, both by wiiting and speech. 

Now, Sir, if I may have a fan, a faithful specimen 
from his letters or accounts to you, written upon some 
of the most interesting occasions, I shall be able to 
judge whether there will or will not be a necessity for 
me, for my honour’s sake, to enter upon the solicitel 
task. 

You may be assured, from my enclosed answer to 
the letter which Miss Montague has honoured me 
with, (and which you’ll be pleased to leturn me as 
soon as read,) that it is impossible for me ever to think 
of your friend in the way I am impoi tuned to tliink of 
him; he cannot therefore receive any detiiment from 
the requested specimen : and I give you my honour, 
that no use shall be made of it to his prejudice, in law, 
or otherwise. And that it may not, after I am no 
more, I assure you, that it is a main part of my view 
that the passages you shall oblige me with shall be 
always in your own power, and not in that of any 
othei person. 
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If, Sir, you think fit to comply with my request, 
the passages I would wish to be transcribed (making 
neither better nor worse of the matter) aie those 
which he has written to you, on or about the 7th 
and 8th of June, when I was alaimed by the wicked 
pretence of a fire ; and what he has written from 
Sunday, June 1 1, to the 19th. And in doing this you 
will much oblige 

Your humble servant, 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


Now, Lovelace, since there are no hopes foi thee of 
her leturning favour — since some praise may lie for thy 
ingenuousness, having never offered more dhninuthe- 
mmded libertines would have done~] to palliate thy crimes, 
by aspersing the lady, or her sex — since she may be 
made easier by it — since thou must fare better from 
thine own pen than from her’s — and, finally, since thy 
actions have manifested that thy letters are not the most 
guilty part of what she knows of thee — I see not why 
I may not oblige her, upon her honour, and undei the 
restrictions, and for the reasons she has given ; and this 
without breach of the confidence due to friendly com- 
munication; especially, as I might have added, since 
thou ^loriesi in thy pen and in thy wickedness, and const 
not be ashamed. 

But, be this as it may, she wdl be obliged before thy 
remonstrances or clamours against it can come ; so, 
pr’ytliee now, make the best of it, and rave not ; 
except for the sake of a pretence against me, and to 
exercise thy talent of execration : — and, if thou likest 
to do so for these reasons, rave and welcomed 

I long to know what the second request is : but tliis 
I know, that if it be any thing Jess than cutting thy 
throat, or endangering my own neck, I will certainly 
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comply ; and be proud of having it in my power to 
oblige her. 

And now I am actually going to be busy in the 
extracts. 


LETTER LXX 

MR. BELFORD, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

Aug. 3, 4. 

Madam, 

You have engaged me to communicate to 
you, upon honoui, (making neither better nor worse of 
the matter,) what Mr. Lovelace has written to me, in 
relation to yourself, in the period preceding your going 
to Hampstead, and in that between the nth and 19th 
of June : and you assure me you have no view in this 
request, but to see if it be necessary for you, from the 
account he gives, to touch the painful subjects yourself, 
for the sake of your own character. 

Your commands, Madam, are of a very delicate 
nature, as they may seem to affect the secrets of private 
friendship : but as I know you are not capable of a 
view, the motives to which you will not own ; and as I 
think the commumcaUon may do some credit to my 
unhappy friend’s character, as an ingenuous man ; though 
his actions by the most excellent woman in the world 
have lost him all title to that of 2.-D. honourable one ; I 
obey you widi the greater cheerfulness. 

[He then proceeds with his extracts, and concludes 
them iJ?ith an address to her m his friend’s behalf, 
in the following words :] 

‘ And now. Madam, I have fulfilled your commands ; 
and, I hope, have not dis-served my friend with you ; 
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since you ■will hereby see the justice he does to your 
virtue in every line he writes. He docs the same in 
all his letters, though to his own condemnation : and, 
give me leave to add, that if this ever-amiablc sufferer 
can think it in any mannei consistent with her honour 
to receive his vows at the altai, on his truly penitent 
turn of mind, I have not the least doubt but that he 
will make her the best and tendercst of husbands. 
What obligation will not the admirable lady hereby lay 
upon all Ins noble family, who so gieatly admire her ! 
and, I will piesume to say, upon Jut o'lu/i, when the 
unhappy family aversion (which ccitainly has been 
cariied'to an unreasonable height against him) shall 
be got ovei, and a geneial reconciliation takes place! 
For who is it that would not give these two admirable 
persons to each other, were not his morals an objection ? 

However this be, I would humbly refer to you, 
Madam, whether, as you will be mkstiess of veiy delicate 
particulais from vie his fiiend, you should not in honour 
think yourself concerned to pass them by, as if you had 
never seen them ; and not to take any advantage of tlie 
communication, not even in argument, as some pel haps 
might lie, with respect to the premechlalod design he 
seems to have had, not against you, cu you ; but as 
against the sea; over whom (1 am sorry I can bear 
witness myself) it is the villanous aim of all libel tines 
to triumph : and I would not, if any misunderstanding 
should arise between him and me, give him room to 
reproach me that his losing of you, and (through his 
usage of you) of his own friends, were owing to what 
perhaps he would call breach of ti ust, were he to judge 
rather by the event than by my intention. 

I am, Madam, with the most profound veneration, 
Youi most faithful humble servant, 

J. Buu'orii, 
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lxxi 

MISS CU HARI.OWIi, TO JOHN BFLFORD, 

Flidiiy, Auc;, 4. 

vSiR, 

T hold myself extremely obliged to you for 
yom communications. 1 will make no use of them, 
that you shall have reason to reproach either yourself or 
me with. 1 wanted no new lights to make the unhappy 
man s pi'emeditated baseness to me unquestionable, as 
my answer to Miss Montague’s letter might convince 
you.'' 

I must own, in his favour, that he has observed some 
decency m liis at'counts to you of the most indecent and 
shocking actions. And if all his strangely-communi- 
cau\e narrations aie equally decent, nothing will be 
renderetl criminally odious by them, but the vile heart 
that could meditate such contrivances as were much 
stronger evidences of his inhumanity than of his wit : 
since men of very contemptible paits and undeistanding 
may suoceeii in the vilest attempts, if they can once 
bring themselves to trample on the sanctions which 
bind man to man ; and sooner upon an innocent person 
than upon any other ; because such a one is apt to judge 
of the integrity of otheis’ hearts by its own. 

1 find 1 have had great reason to think myself 
obliged to yom intention m the whole progress of my 
siiUVriiigs. It is, however, impossible, Sii, to miss the 
natural inference on this occasion that lies against his 
jiredeterniiried baseness. But I say the less, because 
you shall not think I boirow, from what you have 
communic'^ted, aggravations that arc not needed. 

And now, Sir, that I may spare you the trouble 
of offering any future arguments in his favour, let me 
* tiee Lettci LXVIII. of this volume. 
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tell you that I have weighed every thing thoroughly 
— all that human vanity could suggest — all that a desir- 
able reconciliation with my friends, and the kind 
respects of his own, could bid me hope for — the 
enjoyment of Miss Howe’s friendship, the dearest 
consideration to me, now, of all worldly ones — all these 
I have weighed : and the result is, and was before you 
favoured me with these communications, that I have 
more satisfaction in the hope that, in one month, there 
will be an end of all with me, than in the most agree- 
able things that could happen from an alliance with Mr. 
Lovelace, although I wcie to be assured he would 
make the best and tenderest of husbands. But as to 
the rest ; if, satisfied with the evils he has brought upon 
me, he will forbear all fuither persecutions of me, 1 
will, to my last hour, wish him good : although he hath 
owj-njehelmed the fatherless^ and dijfged a pit for hts 
friend; fatherless may she well be called, and mother- 
less too, who has been denied all paternal protection, 
and motherly forgiveness. 


And now, Sir, acknowledging gratefully your favour 
in the extracts, I come to the second request I had to 
make you ; which requires a great deal of courage to 
mention ; and which courage nothing but a great deal 
of distress, and a very destitute condition, can give. 
But, if improper, I can but be denied ; and dare to say 
I shall be at least excused. Thus, then, I preface it ; 

‘You see, Sir, that I am thrown absolutely into the 
hands of strangers, who, although as kind and com- 
passionate as strangers can be wished to be, are, never- 
theless, persons from whom I cannot expect any thing 
more than pity and good wishes ; nor can my memory 
receive from them any more protection than my person, 
if either should need it. 
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‘ If then I request it, of the only person possessed 
of materials that will enable him to do my character 
justice ; 

‘ And who has courage, independence, and ability to 
oblige me ; 

‘ To be the protector of my memoiy, as I may say ; 

‘ And to be my executor ; and to see some of my 
dying requests performed ; 

‘ And if I leave it to him to do the whole in his 
own way, manner, and time ; consulting, however, 
in requisite cases, my dear Miss Howe ; 

‘ I presume to hope that this my second request may 
be granted.’ 

And if it may, these satisfactions will accrue to me 
fiom the favour done me, and the office undertaken : 

‘ It will be an honour to my memory, with all those 
who shall know that I was so well satisfied of my 
innocence, that, having not time to wiite my own story, 
I could intiust it to the relation which the destioyer of 
my fame and fortunes has given of it. 

‘ I shall not be appiehensive of involving any one in 
tioubles or hazards by this task, either with my own 
lelations, or with your fiiend ; having dispositions to 
make which perhaps my own fiiends will not be so well 
pleased with as it weie to be wished they would be ; ’ 
as I intend not unieasonable ones ; but you know, Sir, 
where self is judge, matters, even with good people^ will 
not always be rightly judged of. 

‘ I shall also be freed from the pain of recollecting 
things that my soul is vexed at ; and this at a time 
when its tumults should be allayed, in order to make 
way for the most important preparation. 

‘And T»ho knows, but that Mr. Belford, who 
already, from a principle of humanity, is touched at 
my misfortunes, when he comes to revolve the whole 
story, placed before him in one strong light : and when 
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he shall have the catastrophe likewise befoie him^ and 
shall become in a manner inteiested in it ; who knows, 
but that, jTrow a still higher principle, he may so regulate 
his future actions as to find his own lewaid m the ever- 
lasting welfare which is wished him by his 
‘ Obliged servant, 

‘ Clarissa Harlowe ? ’ 


LETTER LXXri 

MR. BELl'ORD, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

Fliday, Aug’. 4 

Madam, 

I am so sensible of the honour done me in 
your’s of this day, that I would not delay for one 
moment the answering of it. I hope you will live to 
see, many happy years ; and to be your own executrix 
in those points which your heait is most set upon. 
But, in case of survivorship, I most chcei fully accept 
of the sacred oifice you are pleased to offer me ; and 
you may absolutely rely upon my fidelity, and, if 
possible, upon the liteial performance of every aiticle 
you shall enjoin me. 

The effect of the kind wish you conclude with, has 
been my concern ever since I have been admitted to 
the honour of your conversation. It shall be my whole 
endeavour that it be not vain. The happiness of ap- 
proaching you, which this trust, as I presume, will give 
me frequent opportunities of doing, mustt necessarily 
promote the desirable end : since it will be impossible 
to be a witness of your piety, equanimity, and other 
virtues, and not aspire to emulate you. All I beg is, 
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that you will not suffer any futme candidate, or event, 
to displace me ; unless some new instances of un- 
worthiness appear either in the morals or behaviour of, 
Madam, 

Your most obliged and faithful servant, 

J. Belford. 


LETTER LXXIII 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Friday Night, Aug. 4. 

I HAVE actually delivered to the lady the extracts 
she requested me to give her fiom your letters. I do 
assure you that I have made the veiy best of the matter 
for you, not that conscience, but that friendship, could 
oblige me to make. I have changed or omitted some 
free words. The warm descnption of her person in 
the Jire-scene, as I may call it, I have omitted. I have 
told her, that I have done justice to you, in the justice 
you have done to her unexampled virtue. But take 
the very words which I wrote to lier immediately 
following the extracts ; 

‘ And now. Madam ,’ — See the paragraph marked 
nuith an inverted comma [^thus ‘J, Letter LXX. of 
this volume. 

The lady is extremely uneasy at the thoughts of 
your attempting to visit her. For Heaven s sake, 
(your word being given,) and for pity’s sake, (for 
she is really in a very weak and languishing way,) let 
me beg of you not to think of it. 

Yesterday afternoon she received a cruel letter (as 
Mrs. Lovick supposes it to be, by the effect it had 
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upon her) from her sister, in answer to one written 
last Saturday, entreating a blessing and forgiveness 
from her parents. 

She acknowledges, that if the same decency and 
justice are obseived m all your letters, as in the ex- 
tracts 1 have obliged her with, (as I have assmed her 
they aie,) she shall think herself freed fiom the neces- 
sity of writing her own story : and this is an advantage 
to thee which thou oughtest to thank me for. 

But what thinkest thou is the second request she had 
to make to me ? no other than that I would be her 
executor ! — Hei motives will appear before thee in 
proper time; and then, I dare to answei, will be 
satisfactory. 

You cannot imagine how proud I am of this tiust. 
I am afiaid I shall too soon come into the execution 
of it. As she IS always writing, what a melancholy 
pleasuie will the perusal and disposition of her papers 
aifoid me ! such a sweetness of temper, so much 
patience and resignation, as she seems to be mistress 
of ; yet writing of and in the midst of present dis- 
tresses ! how mneb mo7'e lively and affecting, for that 
reason, must her style be; hci mind tortuied by the 
pangs of uncertainty, (the events then hidden in the 
womb of fate,) than the dry, nanativc, unanimated style 
of persons, relating difficulties and dangers surmounted; 
the relater perfectly at ease ; and if himself unmoved 
by his own story, not likely greatly to alfect the 
reader ! 


Saturday Mouiaig, Aug. 5. 

I am just returned from visiting the ]ady,-and thank- 
ing hei in pel son for the honour she has done me ; and 
assuring her, if called to the sacied trust, of the utmost 
fidelity and exactness. 
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I found her very ill. I took notice of it. She said, 
she had received a second hard-hearted letter from her 
sister ; and she had been writing a letter (and that on 
her knees) diiectly to her mother ; which, before^ she 
had not had the courage to do. It was for a last bless- 
ing and forgiveness. No wonder, she said, that I saw 
her affected. Now that I had accepted of the last 
charitable office for her, (foi which, as well as for 
complying with her othei request, she thanked me,) I 
should one day have all these letters before me ; and 
could she have a kind one in return to that she had been 
now writing, to counterbalance the unkind one she had 
from hei sister, she might be induced to show me both 
together — otherwise, for her sister’s sake, it were no 
matter how few saw the poor Bella’s letter. 

I knew she would be displeased if I had censui-ed 
the cruelty of her relations : I therefore only said, that 
surely she must have enemies, who hoped to find their 
account in keeping up the resentments of her friends 
against her. 

It may be so, Mr. Belford, said she : the unhappy 
never want enemies. One fault, wilfully committed, 
authorizes the imputation of many more. Where the 
ear is opened to accusations, accusers will not be want- 
ing ; and every one will officiously come with stories 
against a disgiaced child, where nothing daie be said in 
hei favour. I should have been wise in time, and not 
have needed to be convinced, by my own misfortunes, 
of the trutli of what common experience daily de- 
monstrates. Mr. Lovelace’s baseness, my father’s 
inflexibility, my sister’s reproaches, are the natural 
consequences of my own rashness ; so I must make 
the best of Tny hard lot. Only, as these consequences 
follow one another so closely, while they are n?w, how 
can I help being anew affected ? 
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I asked, if a letter written by myself, by her doctor 
or apothecary, to any of her friends, representing her 
low state of health, and great humility, would be 
acceptable ? or if a journey to any of them would be 
of service, I would gladly undertake it in person, and 
strictly conform to her orders, to whomsoever she 
should direct me to apply. 

She earnestly desired that nothing of this sort might 
be attempted, especially without her knowledge and 
consent. Miss Howe, she said, had done harm by 
her kindly-intended zeal ; and if there were room to 
expect favour by mediation, she had ready at hand a 
kind friend, Mrs. Noiton, who for piety and prudence 
had few equals ; and who would let slip no opportunity 
to endeavour to do her seivice. 

I let her know that I was going out of town till 
Monday: she wished me pleasure; and said she should 
be glad to see me on my return. 

Adieu ! 


LETTER LXXIV 

MISS AR. HARLOWE, TO MISS CL. HARLOWE 
[J/; (iiistuer to he) ’.f of July zg. See Letter LXII. of this volmneJ^ 
Thursday Morn. Aug. 3, 

Sister Clary, 

I wish you would not trouble me with any 
more of your letters. You had always a knack at 
writing ; and depended upon making every one do 
what you would when you wrote. But your wit and 
folly have undone you. And now, as all naughty 
creatures do, when they can’t help themselves, you 
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come begging and praying, and make others as uneasy 
as yourself. 

When I wrote last to you, I expected that I should 
not be at rest. 

And so youM cieep on, by little and little, till you’ll 
want to be leceived again. 

But you only hope for forgiveness and a blessing, you 
say. A blessing for what, sister Clary ? Think for 
what ! — However, I read your letter to my father and 
mother. 

I won’t tell you what my father said — one who has 
die true sense you boast to have of your misdeeds, may 
guess, without my telling you, what a justly-incensed 
father would say on such an occasion. 

My poor mother — O wretch ! what has not your 
luigrateful folly cost my poor mother ! — Had you been 
less a darling, you would not, perhaps, have been so 
graceless ; But I never in my life saw a cockered 
favourite come to good. 

My heait is full, and I can’t help writing my mind ; 
for your crimes have disgraced us all ; and I am afraid 
and ashamed to go to any public or private assembly or 
diversion : And why ? — I need not say why, when 
your actions are the subjects either of the open talk, 
or of the affronting whispers, of both sexes at all such 
places. 

Upon the whole, I am sorry I have no more com- 
fort to send you : but I find nobody willing to forgive 
you. 

I don’t know what time may do for you ; and when 
it is seen that your penitence is not owing more to 
disappomtment than to true conviction : for it is too 
probable, ^iss Clary, that, had you gone on as swim- 
mingly as you expected, and had not your feather-headed 
villain abandoned you, we should have heard nothing 
of these moving supplications j nor of any thing but 
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defiances from hinii and a guilt gloiied in from And 
this is every one’s opinion, as well as that of 
Your afflicted sister, 

Arabella Harlowe. 

I send this by a particular hand, who undertakes to 
give it you or leave it for you by to-morrow night. 


LETTER LXXV 

Mrss CLARrsSA HARLOWE, TO HER MOTHER 

Saturday, Aug. j. 

Honoured Madam, 

No self-convicted criminal ever approached 
her angry and just judge with greater awe, nor with a 
truer contrition, than I do you by these lines. 

Indeed I must say, that if the matter of my humble 
prayer had not respected my future welfare, I had not 
dared to take this liberty. But my heart is set upon 
it, as upon a thing next to God Almighty’s forgiveness 
necessary for me. 

Had my happy sister known my distresses, she would 
not have wrung my heart, as she has done, by a severity, 
which I must needs think unkind and unsisterly. 

But complaint of any unkindness from her belongs 
not to me : yet, as she is pleased to write that it must 
be seen that my penitence is less owing to disappoint- 
ment than to true conviction, permit me, Madam, to 
insist upon it, that, if such a plea can be allowed me, I 
am actually entitled to the blessing I sue for^ since my 
humble prayer is founded upon a true and. unfeigned 
repentance : and this you will the readier believe, if 
the creature who never, to the best of her remembrance, 
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told her mamma a wilful falsehood may be credited, 
when she declaies, as she does, in the most solemn 
manner, that she met the seducer with a deteimination 
not to go off with him : that the rash step was owing 
more to compulsion than to infatuation : and that her 
heart was so little in it, that she repented and grieved 
from the moment she found herself in his power ; and 
for every moment after, foi several weeks before she had 
any cause from him to apprehend the usage she met with. 

Wherefore, on my knees, my ever-honoured Mamma, 
(for on my knees I wiite this letter,) I do most humbly 
beg your blessing : say but, in so many words, (I ask 
you not, Madam, to call me your daughter,) — Lost^ 
unhappy wretch., I forgive you ! and may God bless you ! 
— This is all ! Let me, on a blessed scrap of paper, 
but see one sentence to this effect, under your dear hand, 
that I may hold it to my heart in my most trying 
stiugglca, and I shall think it a passport to Heaven. 
And, if I do not too much piesume, and it were we 
instead of I, and both youi honoured names subjoined 
to it, I should then have nothing more to wish. Then 
would 1 say, ‘ Great and merciful God ! thou seest 
heie in this papei thy poor unworthy creature absolved 
by her justly-offended parents ; Oh 1 join, foi my 
Redeemer’s sake, thy all-gracious fat, and receive a 
repentant sinner to the arms of thy mercy ! ’ 

I can conjure you, Madam, by no subject of 
motherly tenderness, that will not, in the opinion of 
my severe censurers, (before whom this humble address 
must appear,) add to reproach : let me therefore, for 
God’s sake, prevail upon you to pronounce me blest 
and forgiven, since you will thereby sprinkle comfort 
through tl)f last hours of 

Your 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


M 2 
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LETTER LXXVI 

MISS MONTAGUEj TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

[In amiver to her's of Aug. 3. See Letter LX VIII. of this 
volume ] 

Monday, Aug. 7. 

Dear Madam, 

We weie all of opinion, before your letter 
came, that Mr. Lovelace was utterly unwoithy of you, 
and deserved condign punishment, rathei than to be 
blessed with such a wife; and hoped far more fiom 
your kind consideration for us^ than any we supposed 
you could have for so base an injurer. Foi we were 
all detei mined to love you, and admire you, let his 
behaviour to you be what it would. 

But, after your letter, what can be said ? 

I am, however, commanded to write in all the sub- 
scribing names, to let you know how greatly your 
sufferings have affected us : to tell you that my Lord 
M. has forbid him ever more to enter the doors of the 
apartments where he shall be : and as you labour under 
the unhappy effects of youi friends’ displeasure, which 
may subject you to inconveniencies, his Loidship, and 
Lady Sarah, and Lady Betty, beg of you to accept, 
foi your life, or, at least, till you are admitted to enjoy 
youi’ own estate, of one hundred guineas per quarter, 
which will be regularly brought you by an especial 
hand, and of the enclosed bank-bill for a beginning. 
And do not, dearest Madam, we all beseech you, do 
not think you are beholden (for this token of Lord 
M.’s, and Lady Sarah’s, and Lady Betty’s, love to 
you) to the friends of this mle man; for he Ij^as not one 
friend left among us. 

We each of us desire to be favoured with a place in 
your esteem ; and to be considered upon the same foot 
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of relationship as if what once was so much our pleasure 
to hope 'would be, had been. And it shall be our 
united prayer, that you may recover health and spirits, 
and live to see many happy years : and, since this 
wretch can no more be pleaded for, that, when he is 
gone abroad, as he now is preparing to do, we may be 
permitted the honour of a personal acquaintance with a 
lady who has no equal. These are the earnest requests, 
dearest young lady, of 

Your affectionate friends, 

and most faithful servants, 

M. 

Sarah Sadleir. 

Elit,. Lawrance. 

Charl. Montague. 

Marth. Montague. 

You will break the hearts of the three first-named 
more particularly, if you refuse them your accept- 
ance. Dearest young lady, punish not them for 
hts crimes. We send by a particular hand, which 
will bring us, we hope, your accepting favour. 

Mr. Lovelace writes by the same hand ; but he 
knows nothing of our letter, nor we of his : for 
we shun each other ; and one part of the house 
holds MJ, another htm^ the remotest from each 
other. 

LETTER LXXVII 

M^. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELTORD, ESQ. 

Sat. Aug. 23. 

I AM SO excessively disturbed at the contents of Miss 
Harlowe’s answei to my cousin Charlotte s letter of 
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Tuesday last, (winch was given her by the same fellow 
that gave me your’s,) that I have hardly patience or 
consideration enough to weigh what you write. 

She had need indeed to cry out for meicy for herself 
from her friends, who knows not how to show any ! 
She is a true daughter of the Hailowes ! — By my soul, 
Jack, she is a true daughter of the Harlowes ! Yet 
has she so many excellencies, that I must love her ; and, 
fool that I am, love hei the moie foi her despising me. 

Thou 1 unnest on with thy cursed nonsensical refonnado 
rote, of dying, dying, dying ! and, having once got the 
word by the end, canst not help foisting it in at every 
period ! The devil take me, if I don’t think thou 
wouldst give her poison with thy own hands, rather 
than she should recover, and rob thee of the merit of 
being a conjurer ! 

But no more of thy cursed knell ; thy changes upon 
death’s candlestick turned bottom-upwards : she’ll live 
to bui'y me ; I see that : for, by my soul, I can neither 
eat, drink, nor sleep, nor, what is still worse, love any 
woman in the world but her. Nor caie I to look upon 
a woman now: on the contraiy, I turn my head from 
every one I meet : except by chance an eye, an air, a 
feature, strikes me, lesembling her’s in some glancing- 
by face ; and then I cannot forbeai looking again ; 
though the second look recovers me ; for there can be 
nobody like her. 

But surely, Belford, the devil’s in this woman ! 
The more I think of her nonsense and obstinacy, the 
less patience I have with hei. Is it possible she can 
do herself, her family, her friends, so much justice any 
other way, as by marrying me? Were she sure she 
should live but a day, she ought to die a wife. If her 
Christian revenge will not let her wish to do so for her 
own sake, ought she not for the sake of her family, and 
of her sex, which she pretends sometimes to have so 
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much concern for ? And if no sake is dear enough to 
move her Harlowe-spirit in my favour, has she any 
title to the pity thou so pitifully art always bespeaking 
for her ^ 

As to the difference which her lettei has made 
between me and the stupid family here, [and I must 
tell thee we aie all broke in pieces, [j I value not that 
of a button. They are fools to anathematize and curse 
me, who can give them ten curses for one, were they 
to hold it for a day together. 

I have one half of the house to myself ; and that the 
best ; for the gieat enjoy that least which costs them 
most : grandeur and use are two things : the common 
part is their’ s 5 the state part is mine : and here I lord 
It, and ’VJtll lord it, as long as I please ; while the two 
pursy sisters, the old gouty brother, and the two musty 
nieces, are stived up in the other half, and dare not 
stii for fear of meeting me : whom, (that’s the jest of 
it,) they have forbidden coming into their apartments, 
as I have them into mine. And so I have them all 
piisoners, while I range about as I please. Pretty 
1 dogs and doggesses to quarrel and bark at me, and yet, 
whenever I appear, afraid to pop out of their kennels ; 
01, if out before they see me, at the sight of me run 
growling in again, with their flapt ears, their sweeping 
dewlaps, and their quivering tails curling inwards. 

And here, while I am thus worthily waging war 
with beetles, diones, wasps, and hornets, and am all on 
fire with the rage of slighted love, thou art regaling 
thyself with phlegm and rock-water, and art going on 
with thy reformation-scheme and thy exultations in my 
misfortunes 1 

The devil take thee for an insensible dough-baked 
varlet ! I have no more patience with thee than with 
the lady ; for thou knowest nothing either of love or 
friendship, but art as unworthy of the one, as incapable 
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of the other ; else wouldst thou not rejoice, as thou 
dost under the grimace of pity, in my disappointments. 

And thou art a pretty fellow, art thou not ? to 
engage to transcribe for her some parts of my letters 
written to thee in confidence? Letters that thou 
shouldest sooner have parted with thy cursed tongue, 
than have owned thou ever hadst received such : yet 
these ai e now to be communicated to her / But I 
charge thee, and woe be to thee if it be too late ! that 
thou do not oblige her with a line of mine. 

If thou hast done it, the least vengeance I will take 
is to break through my honour given to thee not to 
visit her, as thou wilt have broken through thine to 
me, in communicating letters written under the seal of 
friendship. 

I am now convinced, too sadly for my hopes, by her 
letter to my cousin Charlotte, that she is determined 
never to have me. 

Unprecedented msickedness, she calls mine to her. 
But how does she know what love, in its flaming ardour, 
will stimulate men to do ? How does she know the 
rccjuisite distinctions of the words she uses in this case ? 
— T 0 think the auorst, and to be able to make compari- 
sons in these "nery delicate situations, must she not be less 
delicate than I had imagined her to be ? — But she has 
heard that the devil is black ; and having a mind to 
make one of me, brays together, in the mortar of her 
wild fancy, twenty chimney-sweepers, in order to 
make one sootier than ordinary rise out of the dirty 
mass. 

But what a whirlwind does she raise in my soul 
by her proud contempts of me! Never, never, was 
mortal man’s pride so mortified I How doer she sink 
me, even in my own eyes !- — ‘ Her heart sincerely 
repulses me, she says, for my meanness ! ’—Yet she 
intends to reap the benefit of what she calls so ! — 
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Curse upon her haughtiness^ and her meanness, at the 
same time 1 — Her haughtiness to me, and her meanness 
to her own relations i more unworthy of kindred with 
her, than I can be, or I am mean indeed. 

Yet who but must admire, who but must adoie her ; 
Oh! that cursed, cursed house! But for the women 

of that ! — Then their d d potions ! But for those, 

had her unimpaired intellects, and the majesty of her 
anrtue, saved her, as once it did by her humble elo- 
quence,* another time by her terrifying menaces against 
her own life.t 

Yet in both these to find her power over me, and 
my love for her, and to hate, to despise, and to refuse 
me ! — She might have done this with some show of 
justice, had the last-intended violation been perpetrated ; 
— but to go away conqueress and triumphant m every 
light! — Well may she despise me for suffering her to 
do so. 

She left me low and mean indeed ! — And the 
impression holds with her. — I could tear my flesh, that 
I gave hei not cause — that I humbled her not indeed i 
, — or that I staid not in town to attend hei motions 
instead of Lord M.’s, till I could have exalted myself, 
by giving to myself a wife superior to all trial, to all 
temptation. 

I will venture one more letter to her, however ; and 
if that don’t do, or procure me an answer, then will I 
endeavour to see her, let what wdl be tlie consequence. 
If she get out of my way, I will do some noble mis- 
chief to the vixen girl whom she most loves, and then 
quit the kingdom for ever. 

And now, Jack, since thy hand is in at communicat- 
ing the consents of private letters, tell her this, if thou 

♦ In the fire-scene, Vol. V. Letter XVI. 
t Vol, VI. Letter XXXVL in the pen-knife-scene 
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wilt. And add to it, That if she abandon nae, GOI) 
will : and what then will be the fate of 

Hei 

Lovelace. 


LETTER LXXVIII 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

[In aitstuet to Leila LXV. of thU ‘volume,'] 

Monday, Aug 7. 

And SO you have actually deliveied to the fair 
implacable extiacts of letters wiitten in the confidence 
of friendship ! Take care — take caic, Belfoid — I do 
indeed love you better than I love any man in the 
world : but this is a very delicate point. The matter 
is giown very serious to me. My heart is bent upon 
having her. And have hei I will, though I marry her 
in the agonies of death. 

She is very earnest, you say, that I will not offer ^ 
to molest hei. That, let me tell hci, will absolutely 
depend upon herself, and the answer she leturns, 
whether by pen and ink, or the contemptuous one of 
silence, which she bestowed upon my last four to her : 
and I will write it in such humble, and in such reason- 
able terms, that, if she be not a true Harlowe, she shall 
forgive me. But as to the executorship which she is 
for conferring upon thee — thou shalt not be her 
executor: let me perish if thou shalt. — Nor shall she 
die. Nobody shall be any thing, nobody s^all dare to 
be any thing, to her, but I — thy happiness is alieady 
too great, to be admitted daily to her presence ; to 
look upon her, to talk to her, to hear her talk, while I 
am forbid to come within view of her window — What 
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a reprobation is this, of the man who was once more 
dear to her than all the men in the world ! — And now 
to be able to look down upon me, while her exalted 
head is hid from me among the stais, sometimes with 
scorn, at other times with pity ; I cannot beai it. 

This I tell thee, that if I have not success in my 
effort by letter, I will overcome the creepmg folly that 
has found its way to my heart, ot I will tear it out in 
her presence, and throw it at her’s, that she may see 
how much moie tendei than her own that organ is, 
which she;, and you, and every one else, have taken 
the libert^rto call callous. 

Give notice to the people who live back and edge, 
and on either hand, of the cursed mother, to remove 
their best effects, if I am rejected : for the first venge- 
ance I shall take will be to set fire to that den of 
serpents. Nor will theie be any fear of takmg them 
when they are in any act that has the relish of sahation 
in it, as Shakspeare says — so that my revenge, if they 
perish in the flames I shall light up, will be complete 
as to them. 


LETTER LXXIX 

MR. LOVELACE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 

Monday, Aug. 7. 

Little as I have reason to expect either your patient 
ear, or forgiving heart, yet cannot I forbear to write 
to you once more, (as a more pardonable intrusion, 
perhaps, th^ a visit would be,) to beg of you to put 
it in my power to atone, as far as it is possible to atone, 
for the injuries I have done you. 

Your angelic purity, and my awakened conscience, 
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are standing records of your exalted merit, and of my 
detestable baseness : but your forgiveness will lay me 
under an eternal obligation to you. — Forgive me then, 
my dearest life, my earthly good, the visible anchor of 
ray future hope ! — As you, (who believe you have 
something to be foi given for,) hope for pardon youi self, 
forgive me, and consent to meet me, upon your own 
conditions, and in whose company you please, at the 
holy altar, and to give yourself a title to the most 
repentant and affectionate heart that ever beat in a 
human bosom. 

But, perhaps, a time of probation may be required. 
It may be impossible foi you, as well from Indisposition 
as doahty so soon to receive me to absolute favour as 
my heait wishes to be received. In this case, I will 
submit to youi pleasure ; and there shall be no penance 
which you can impose that I will not cheerfully undergo, 
if you will be pleased to give me hope that, after an 
expiation, suppose of months, wherein the regular ity of 
my future life and actions shall convince you of my 
reformation, you will at last be mine. 

Let me beg the favour then of a few lines, encourag-r 
ing me in this conditional hope, if it must not be a still 
nearer hope, and a more generous encouragement. 

If you refuse me this, you will make me desperate. 
But even then I must, at all events, throw myself at 
your feet, that I may not charge myself with the 
omission of any earnest, any humble effort, to move 
you in my favour : for in you. Madam, in your forghe- 
ness, ai e centred my hopes as to both worlds : since to 
be reprobated finally by jio«, will leave me without 
expectation of mercy from above! For I am now 
awakened enough to think that to be forj^ven by in- 
jured innocents is necessary to the Divine pardon ; the 
Almighty putting into the power of such, (as is reason- 
able to believe,) the wietch who causelessly and capitally 
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ofFends them. And who can be entitled to this power, 
if YOU are not ? 

Your cause, Madam, in a word, I look upon to be 
the cause of nsirtue^ and, as such, the cause of God. 
And may I not expect that He will assert it in the 
perdition of a man, who has acted by a person of the 
most spotless purity as I have done, ME you, by rejecting 
me, show that I have offended beyond the possibility 
of foigiveness. 

I do most solemnly assure you that no temporal or 
woildly views induce me to this earnest address, I 
deserve not forgiveness fromyou. Nor do my Lord M. 
and his sisters from me. I depise them from my heart 
for presuming to imagine that I will be controuled by 
the prospect of any benefits in their power to confer. 
There is not a person breathing, but yourself, who 
shall prescribe to me. Your whole conduct, Madam, 
has been so nobly principled, and your resentments are 
so admirably just, that you appear to me even in a 
divine light ; and in an infinitely more amiable one at 
the same time than you could have appeared in, had 
you not suffered the baibarous wrongs, that now fill my 
’’mind with anguish and horror at my own recollected 
villany to the most excellent of women. 

I repeat, that all I beg for the present is a few lines 
to guide my doubtful steps ; and, (if possible for you 
so far to condescend,) to encourage me to hope that, 
if I can justify my present vows by my future conduct, 
I may be permitted the honour to style myself 
Eternally your’s, 

R. Lovelace. 
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LETTER LXXX 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO LORD M. AND TO THE 
LADIES OF HIS HOUSE 

[In reply to ISdiss Montague's of Aug. 7. See Letter LXXVI. of 
this volume,^ 

Tuesday, Aug. 8, 

Excuse me, my good Lord, and my ever-honoured 
Ladies, from accepting of your noble quaitciJy bounty; 
and allow me to return, with all grateful acknowledg- 
ment, and true humility, the enclosed earnest of your 
goodness to me. Indeed I have no need of the one, 
and cannot possibly want the other : but, nevertheless, 
have such a sense of your generous favour, that, to ray 
last hour, I shall have pleasure in contemplating upon 
it, and be proud of the place I hold in the esteem of 
such venerable peisons, to whom I once had the ambition 
to hope to be i elated. 

But give me leave to express my concern that you 
have banished your kinsman from your presence and 
favour : since now, perhaps, he will be under less 
restraint than ever ; and since I in particular, who hacf 
hoped by your inBuences to remain unmolested for the 
remainder of my days, may be again subjected to his 
persecutions. 

He has not, my good Lord, and my dear Ladies, 
offended against yon, as he has against tne ; and yet you 
could all very generously intercede for him with me: 
and shall I be very improper, if I desire, for ray own 
peace-sake ; for tlie sake of other poor creatures, who 
may be still injured by him, if he be made quite 
desperate ; and for the sake of all your worthy family j 
that you will extend to him that foigiveness which you 
hope for from meP and this the rather, as I presume 
to think, dial his daring and impetuous spirit will not 
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be subdued by violent methods ; since I have no doubt 
that the gratifying of a present passion will be always 
more prevalent with him than any future prospects, 
however unwarrantable the one, or beneficial the other. 

Your resentments on my account are extremely 
generous, as youi goodness to me is truly noble : but I 
am not without hope that he will be propeily affected 
by the evils he has made me suffer ; and that, when 
I am laid low and forgotten, your whole honourable 
family will be enabled to rejoice in his refoimation ; 
and see many of those happy years together, which, 
my good Lord, and my dear Ladies, you so kindly 
wish to 

Your ever-gratefol and obliged 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


LETTER LXXXI 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Thuisday Night, Aug lo. 

1 You have been infoimed by Tourville, how much 
Belton’s illness and affairs have engaged we, as well 
as Mowbray and him, since my former. I called at 
Smith’s on Monday, in my way to Epsom. 

The lady was gone to chapel : but I had the satis- 
faction to hear she was not worse; and left ray 
compliments, and an intimation that I should be out 
of town for three or four days. 

I refer myself to Tourville, who will let you know 
the difficulty we had to drive out this meeli mistress, 
frugal manager, with her cubs, and to give the 
poor fellov^s sister possession for him of his own house ; 
he skulking mean while at an mn at Croydon, too dis- 
pirited to appear in his own cause. 
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But I must observe that we were probably but just in 
time to save the shattered remains of his fortune from 
this rapacious woman, and her accomplices : for, as he 
cannot live long, and she thinks so, we found she had 
certainly taken measures to set up a mairiage, and keep 
possession of all for herself and her sons. 

Tourville will tell you how I was forced to chastise 
the quondam hostler in her sight, befoie I could drive 
him out of the house. He had the insolence to lay 
hands on me : and I made him take but one step from 
the top to the bottom of a pair of staiis. I thought 
his neck and all his bones had been broken. And 
then, he being carried out neck-and-heels, Thomasine 
thought fit to walk out after him. 

Charming consequences of keeping} the state we 
have been so fond of extolling 1 — ^Whatever it may 
be thought of in strong health, sickness and declining 
spirits in the keeper will bring him to see the 
difference. 

She should soon have him, she told a confidant, in 
the space of six foot by five ; meaning his bed : and 
then she would let nobody come near him but whom she 
pleased. The hostler-fellow, I suppose, would thenr 
have been his physician ; his will ready made foi him ; 
and widows’ weeds probably ready provided ; who 
knows, but she to appeal in them in his own sight ? as 
once I knew an instance in a wicked wife ; insulting a 
husband she hated, when she thought him past lecovery : 
though it gave the man such spiiits, and such a turn, 
that he got ovei it, and lived to see her in her coffin, 
dressed out in the very weeds she had insulted him in. 

So much, for the present, for Belton and his 
Thomasine. ^ 

I begin to pity thee heartily, now I see thee in 
earnest in the fruitless love thou expressest to this angel 
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of a woman ; and the rather, as, say what thou wilt, it 
is impossible she should get over her illness, and her 
friends’ implacablcness, of which she has had fresh 
instances. 

I hope thou art not indeed displeased with the 
extracts I have made from thy letters for her. The 
letting her know the justice thou hast done to her 
virtue in them, is so much m favour of thy ingenuous- 
ness, (a quality, let me repeat, that gives thee a 
superiority over common libertines,) that I think in 
my heart I was right; though to any other woman, 
and to one who had not known the worst of thee that 
she could know, it might have been wrong. 

If the end will justify the meansy it is plain, that I 
have done well with regard to ye both ; since I have 
made her easier, and thee appear in a better light to her, 
than otherwise thou wouldst have done. 

But if, nevci tireless, thou art dissatisfied with my 
having obliged her in a point, which I acknowledge to 
be delicate, let us canvas this matter at our first meeting ; 
and then I will show thee what the extracts were, and 
what connections I gave them in thy favour. 

But surely thou dost not pretend to say what I shall, 
or shall not do, as to the executorship. 

I am my own man, I hope. I think thou shouldst 
be glad to have the justification of her memory left to 
one, who, at the same time, thou mayest be assured, 
will treat thee, and thy actions, with all the lenity the 
case will admit. 

I cannot help expressing ray surprise at one instance 
of thy self-partiality j and that is, where thou sayest 
she had need, indeed, to cry out for mercy herself from 
her friend, who knows not how to show any. 

Surely thou canst not think the cases alike— for she, 
as I understand, desires but a last blessing, and a last 
forgiveness, for a fault in a manner involuntary, if a 

YOU. vu. N 
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fault at all ; and does not so much as hope to be 
received ; thou, to be forgiven premeditated wrongs, 
(which, nevertheless, she forgives, on condition to be 
no moie molested by thee ;) and hopest to be received 
into favour, and to make the finest jewel in the world 
thy absolute property in consequence of that forgiveness. 

I will now briefly pioceed to relate what has passed 
since my last, as to the excellent lady. By the account 
I shall give thee, thou wilt see that she has troubles 
enough upon hei, all springing originally from thyself, 
without needing to add more to them by new vexa- 
tions. And as long as thou canst exert thyself so very 
cavalierly at M. Hall, where every one is thy prisoner, 
I see not but the bravery of thy spirit may be as well 
gratified in domineering there over half a dozen persons 
of rank and distinction, as it could be over an helpless 
orphan, as I may call this lady, since she has not a 
single friend to stand by her, if I do not j and who 
wifi think herself happy, if she can refuge herself from 
thee, and from all the world, in the arms of death. 

My last was dated on Saturday. 

On Sunday, in compliance with her doctor’s advice, 
she took a little airing. Mrs. Lovick, and Mr. Smith 
and his wife, were with her. After being at Highgate 
chapel at divine service, she treated them with a little 
repast ; and in the afternoon was at Islington church, 
in her way home ; returning tolerably cheerful. 

She had received several letters in my absence, as 
Mrs. Lovick acquainted me, besides your’s. Your’s, 
it seems, much distressed her; but she ordered the 
messenger, who pressed for an answer, to be told that 
it did not require an immediate one. ^ 

On Wednesday she received a letter from her uncle 
Harlowe,* in answer to one she had written to her 
mother on Saturday on her knees. It must be a very 
* See Letter LXXXIV. of this volume. 
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cruel one, Mrs. Lovick. says, by the effects it had upon 
her : for, when she received it, she was intending to 
take an afternoon airing in a coach : but was thrown 
into so violent a fit of hysterics upon it, that she was 
foiced to lie down; and (being not lecoveied by it) 
to go to bed about eight o’clock. 

On Thuisday morning she was up very early; and 
had recourse to the Scriptures to calm hei mind, as she 
told Mrs. Lovick : and, weak as she was, would go in 
a chair to Lincoln’s-inn chapel, about eleven. She 
was brought home a little bettei ; and then sat down 
to write to her uncle. But was obliged to leave ^ off 
several times — to struggle, as she told Mis. Lovick, 
foi an humble temper. ‘My heait, said she to the 
good woman, is a proud heait, and not yet, I find, 
enough mortified to my condition ; but, do what I can, 
will be for prescribing resenting things to ray pen.’ 

1 arrived in town from Belton’s this Thursday even- 
ing ; and went directly to Smith’s. She was too ill to 
receive my visit. But, on sending up my compliments, 
she sent me down word that she should be glad to see 
me in the morning. 

Mrs. Lovick obliged me with the copy of a medi- 
tation collected by the lady from the Scriptures. _ She 
has entitled it Poor mortals the cause of their o’wn miser;); 
so entitled, I presume, with intention to take_ off the 
edge of her rcpinings at hardships so disproportioned to 
her fault, were her fault even as great as she is inclined 
to think it. We may see, by this, the method she 
takes to fortify her mind, and to which she owes, in a 
great measure, the magnanimity with which she bears 
her undeserved persecutions. 
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MEDITATION 

Pool moitala the cause of their own miheiy 

Say not thou^ it is through the Lord, that / fell away; 
for thou oughtest not to do the thing that' he hateth. 

Say not thou, he hath caused me to err; for he hath no 
need of the sinful man. 

He himself made man from the beginning, and left hm 
in the hand of his own counsel; 

If thou wilt, to keep the commandments, and to perform 
acceptable faithfulness. 

He hath set fire and water before thee: stretch forth 
thine hand to whither thou wilt. 

He hath commanded no man to do wickedly : neither 
hath he ginsen any man licence to sin. 

And now, Lord, what is my hope ? Truly my hope is 
only in thee. 

Delher me from all my (fences : and make me not a 
rebuke unto the foolish. 

When thou with rebuke dost chasten man for sin, thou 
makest his beauty to consume away, like as it were a moth 
fretting a garment: e<very man, therefore, is vanity. 

Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me ; for 1 
am desolate and affiicted. 

The troubles of my heart are enlarged. 0 bring thou 
me out of my distresses / 


Mrs. Smith gave me the following particulars of a 
conversation that passed between herself and a young 
clergyman, on Tuesday afternoon, who, as it appears, 
was employed to make inquiries about the lady by her 
friends. 

He came into the shop in a riding-habit, and asked 
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theie, he desired to have a little talk with her in the 
back-shop. 

He beat about the bush in several distant questions, 
and at last began to talk more directly about Miss 
Harlowe. 

He said he knew hei before hei fall, [^that was his 
impudent woid and gave the substance of the follow- 
ing account of her, as I collected it from Mrs. Smith ; 

‘ She was then, he said, the admiration and delight 
of every body : be lamented, with great solemnity, her 
backsliding; another of his phrases. Mrs. Smith said, 
he was a fine scholar ; foi he spoke several things she 
understood not; and either in Latin or Greek, she could 
not tell which ; but was so good as to give her the 
Enghsh of them without asking. A fine thing, she 
said, for a scholar to be so condescending!’ 

He said, ‘ Her going off with so vile a rake had 
given great scandal and offence to all the neighbouiing 
ladies, as well as to hei friends.’ 

He told Mis. Smith ‘how much she used to be 
followed by every one’s eye, whenever she went abroad, 
or to church ; and praised and blessed by every tongue, 
as she passed ; especially by the poor : that she gave 
the fashion to the fashionable, without seeming herself 
to intend it, or to know she did : that, however, it was 
pleasant to see ladies imitate her in dress and behaviour, 
who being unable to come up to her in grace and ease, 
exposed but theii own aflFectation and awkwardness, at 
the time that they thought themselves secure of general 
approbation, because they wore the same things, and 
put them on in the same manner, that she did, who had 
every body’s admiration-; little considering, that were 
her perscp like thetrs, or if she had had their defects, 
she would have brought up a very different fashion ; for 
that nature was her guide in every thing, and ease her 
study ; which, joined with a mingled dignity and con- 
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descension in her air and manner, whether she received 
or paid a compliment, distinguished her above all her 
sex. 

‘ He spoke not, he said, his own sentiments only on 
this occasion, but those of every body i for that the 
praises of Miss Claiissa Harlowe were such a favourite 
topic, that a person who could not speak well upon any 
other subject, was sure to speak well upon that ; because 
he could say nothing but what he had heard repealed 
and applauded twenty times over,’ 

Hence rt was, perhaps, that this novice accounted 
for the best things he said himself ; though I must own 
that the personal knowledge of the lady, which I am 
favoured with, made it easy to me to lick into shape 
what the good woman reported to me, as the character 
given her by the young Levite: For who, even now, 
in her decline of health, sees not that all these attributes 
belong to her ? 

I suppose he has not been long come from college, 
and now thinks he has nothing to do but to blaze away 
for a scholar among the ignorant; as such young fellows 
are apt to think those who cannot cap ver ses with them, 
and tell us how an antient author expressed himself in 
Latin on a subject, upon which, however, they may 
know how, as well as that audior, to express themselves 
in English. 

Mrs. Smith was so taken with him, that she would 
fain have introduced him to the lady, not questioning 
but it would be very acceptable to her to see one who 
knew her and her friends so well. But this he declined 
for several reasons, as he call them ; which he gave. 
One was, that persons of his cloth should be very 
cautious of the company they nvere in, especiaWy where 
sex was concerned, and where a woman had slurred her 
reputation — [I wish I had been there when he gave 
himself these airs. 3 Another, that he was desired to 
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inform himself of her present way of life, and who her 
visiters were ; for, as to the praises Mrs. Smith gave 
the lady, he hinted, that she seemed to be a good- 
natured woman, and might (though for the lady’s sake 
he hoped not) be too partial and short-sighted to be 
trusted to, absolutely, in a concern of so high a nature 
as he intimated the task was which he had undertaken; 
nodding out words of doubtful impoit, and assuming airs 
of great significance (as I could gather) tliroughout the 
whole conversation. And when Mrs. Smith told him 
that the lady was in a very bad state of health, he gave 
a careless shrug — She may be very ill, says he : her 
disappointments must have touched her to the quick : 
but she is not bad enough, I dare say, yet, to atone for 
her very great lapse, and to expect to be forgiven by 
those whom she has so much disgraced. 

A starched, conceited coxcomb ! what would I give 
he had fallen in my way ! 

He departed, highly satisfied with himself, no 
doubt, and assured of Mrs. Smith’s great opinion of 
his sagacity and learning : but bid her not say any thing 
to the lady about him or his inquiries. And I, for very 
different reasons, enjoined the same thing. 

I am glad, howevei, for her peace of mind’s sake, 
that they begin to tliink it behoves them to inquire 
about her. 


LETTER LXXXII 

MR. BI'LFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ,. 
ff Friday, Aug. ii. 

[Mr. Belford acquaints his friend with the generosity 
of Lord M. and the Ladies of his family ; and with 
the Lady’s grateful sentiments upon the occasion. 
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He says, that in hopes to avoid the pain of seeing him, 
(Mr. Lovelace,) she intends to answer his letter of 
the 7th, thpugh much against her inclination.^ 

‘ She took great notice,’ says Mr. Bedford, ‘ of that 
passage in your’s, which makes necessary to the Divine 
pardon, the foigiveness of a person causelessly injured. 

‘Her grandfather, I find, has enabled hei at eighteen 
years of age to make her will, and to devise great part 
of his estate to whom she pleases of the family, and the 
lest out of It (if she die single) at her own discretion ; 
and tins to cieate respect to her ! as he apprehended 
that she would be envied : and she now resolves to set 
about making hei will out of hand.’ 

[Ml. Belford insists upon the promise he had made 
him, not to molest the Lady: and gives him the con- 
tents of her answer to Lord M. and the Ladies of 
his Loidship’s family, declining their generous offers. 
See Lettei LXXX. of this volume. 


LETTER LXXXIII 

MUS CL. HARLOWE, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Friday, Aug, ii. 

It is a cruel alternative to be either forced to see 
you, or to write to you. But a will of my own has 
been long denied me ; and to avoid a greater evil, nay, 
now I may say, the greatest, I write. 

Were I capable of disguising or concealing' my real 
sentiments, I might safely, I dare say, give you the 
remote hope you request, and yet keep all my resolu- 
tions. But I must tell you. Sir, (it becomes my 
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character to tell you,) that, were I to live more years 
than perhaps I may weeks, and there were not another 
man m the world, I could not, I would not, be your’s. 
There is no merit in performing a duty. 

Religion enjoins me not only to forgive injuries, but 
to return good for evil. It is all my consolation, and 
I bless God for giving me that, that I am now in such 
a state of mind, with regard to you, that I can cheer- 
fully obey its dictates. And accordingly I tell yoUj 
that, wherever you go, I wish you happy. And in this 
I mean to include every good wish. 

And now having, with great reluctance I own, com- 
plied with one of your compulsatory alternatives, I 
expect the fruits of it. 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


LETTER LXXXIV 

MR. JOHN HARLOWE, TO MISS CL. HARLOWE 

[/« answer to heds to her mother. See Letter LXXV. of 
this volume. 

Monday, Aug 7. 

?ooR Ungrateful, Naughty Kinswoman ! 

Your mother neither caring, nor being per- 
mittedi to write, I am desired to set pen to paper, 
though I had resolved agamst it. 

And so I am to tell you, that your letters, joined to 
the occasion of them, almost break the hearts of us all. 

Were we sure you had seen your folly, and were 
truly penitent, and, at the same time, that you were so 
very ill as you pretend, I know not what might be done 
for you. But we are all acquainted with your moving 
ways when you want to caiTy a point. 
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Unhappy girl ! how miserable have you made us all ! 
We, who used to visit with so much pleasure, now 
cannot endure to look upon one another. 

If you had not known, upon an hundred occasions, 
how dear you once was to us, you might judge of it 
now, were you to know how much your folly has 
unhinged us all. 

Naughty, naughty girl ! You see the fruits of pre- 
ferring a rake and libertine to a man of sobriety and 
morals, against full warning, against better knowledge. 
And such a modest creature, too, as you were ! How 
could you think of such an unworthy preference ? 

Your mother carCt ask, and your sister knows not in 
modesty hoiu to ask ; and so I ask you, if you have 
any reason to think yourself with child by this villain 
— You must answer this, and answer it truly, before any 
thing can be resolved upon about you. 

You may well be touched with a deep remorse for 
your misdeeds. Could I ever have thought that my 
doting-piece, as every one called you, would have done 
thus ? To be sure I loved you too well. But that is 
over now. Yet, though I will not pretend to answer 
for any body but myself, for my own part I say God 
forgive you ! and this is all from 

Your afflicted uncle, 

John Harlowe. 


The follo’wing Meditation was stitched to the bottom 
of this letter with black silk. 


MEDITATION r- 

0 that thou wouldst hide me in the grave t that thou 
wouldst keep me secret, till thy wrath be past ! 
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My face is foul with weeping; and on my eye-lid is 
the shadow of death. 

My friends scorn me; but mine eye poureth out tears 
unto God. 

A dreadful sound is in my ears~; in prosperity the 
destroyer came upon me! 

1 home sinned! what shall I do unto thee, 0 thou 
Presernier of men! why hast thou set me as a mark 
against thee ; so that I am a burden to mysef 1 

When I say my bed shall comfort me; my couch shall 
ease my complaint; 

Then thou scarest me with dreams, and terrijiest me 
through visions. 

So that my soul chooseth strangling, and death rather 
than life. 

I loath it ! I would not live alway ! — Let me alone; 
for my days are vanity ! 

He hath made me a bye-word of the people; and 
aforetime I was as a tabret. 

My days are past, my purposes are broken off, even the 
thoughts of my heart. 

When I looked for good, then evil came unto me ; and 
when I waited for light, then came darkness. 

And where now is my hope ? — 

Tet all the days of my appointed time will I wait, till 
my change come. 


LETTER LXXXV 

MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO JOHN HARLOWE, ESg. 

* Thursday, Aug. 10 

Honoured Sir, 

It was an act of charity I begged: only for 
a last blessing, that I might die in peace. I ask not to 
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be received again, as my severe sister [Oh ! that I had 
not written to hei Q is pleased to say, is my view. 
Let that grace be denied me when I do. 

I could not look forward to my last scene with com- 
fort, without seeking, at least, to obtain the blessing 
I petitioned for; and that with a contrition so deep, 
that I deserved not, were it known, to be turned over 
from the tender nature of a mother, to the upbraiding 
pen of an uncle ! and to be wounded by a cruel ques- 
tion, put by him in a shocking manner ; and which a 
little, a very little time, will better answer than I can : 
for I am not either a hardened or shameless creature : 
if I were, I should not have been so solicitous to obtain 
the favour I sued for. 

And permit me to say that I asked it as well for my 
fatlier and mother’s sake, as for my own ; for I am 
sure they at least will be uneasy, after I am gone, that 
they refused it to me. 

I should still be glad to have theirs, and your’s, Sir, 
and all your blessings, and your prayers : but, denied 
in such a manner, I will not presume again to ask it; 
relying entirely on the Aimighty’s ; which is never 
denied, when supplicated for with such true penitence 
as I hope mine is. 

God pr?seuie^my dear uncle, and all my honoured 
friends 1 - "-v 

ir unhappy 

Clarissa Harlowe. 


or VOL. vu. 



